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IV PEEFACE. 

have been accomplished, this volume can be read with 
facility and advantage, not only by College classes, but by 
the higher classes in Academies and High Schools ; it will 
be found to contam a sufficient amount of information for 
those who want either the leisure or the desire to make 
the mathematical sciences a specialty; and finally, it will 
serve as a suitable introduction to those higher treatises on 
Mechanical Philosophy, which all must study who would 
appreciate and keep pace with the wonderful discoveries 
that are daily being made in Science. 

Columbia Collkgx, February 22, 1859, 
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In accordance with the expressed wish of many teach- 
ers in institutions where the ^Differential and Integi*al 
Calculus are either not taught at all, or else are not 
obligatory studies, an Appendix has been added to the 
body of the work, in which all of the principles there 
demonstrated by means of the Calculus are deduced by 
the aid of Elementary Mathematics only. 

It has not seemed desirable to omit the Calculus 
altogether, especially as by the present arrangement the 
work is equally adapted to the use of those who teach 
by the aid of the Calculus, and of those who only em- 
ploy the Elementary Mathematics. 

From the flattering reception of this work by the 
Piblic, it is believed that a continuation of the Course 
of Natural Philosophy, of which this is the opening vol- 
ume, would be acceptable. To carry out this design, 
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two Other yolumes are in preparation on the same gen- 
eral plan as the present, one of which will be devoted 
to the subjects of Acoustics and Optics j and the other 
to Seat and the Steam-Ehgine^ Electricity^ and Mag- 
netism. 

Februabt 22, 1860. 
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CHAPTER L 

DEFmrnoNS and introductory rp:mark8. 

Definition of Natural Philosophy. 

1. Natural Philosophy is that branch of Science which 
treats of the laws of tlie material universe. 

These laws are called laics of nature ; and it is assumed 
that they are consta7it^ that is, that like causes always pro- 
duce like effects. This principle, which is the basis of all 
Science, is an inductive truth founded upon universal experi- 
ence. 

Definition of a Body. 

9. A Body is a collection of material particles. When 

the dimensions of a body are exceedingly small, it is called 

a material point. 

Rest and Motion. 

3. A body is at rest when it retains the same absolute 
position in space ; it is in motion when it continually 
changes its position. 

A body is at rest with respect to surrounding objects, 
when it retains the same relative position with respect to 
them; it is in motion with respect to them, when it con- 
tinually changes this relative position. These states are 
called relative rest and relative motion, to distinguish them 
from alfsoliite rest and absolute motion. It is highly prob- 
able that no object in the universe is in a state of absolute 
rest. 



UKCIIANIOB. 
Tr^eclory. 

■!• The jiath traced out, or doBfriljed by a moving point, 
ia called its trqjeotorjf. When ihia trajectory is a straight 
line, the motion ia rectilinear/ whou it is a curved line, the 
motion is curvilinear. 

Translation anil Botation. 

ft. When al! of tlie points of a biidy move in parallel 
straight lines, the motion is called motion of translation / 
when the points of a body desciibe arcs of circles about a 
Htrniglit line, the motion is called motion of rotation. 
Other varieties of motion result from a combination of 
these two. 

nnlfoRD and Varied Motion. 

6. The i^eloelti/ of a moving point, is its rate of motion. 
When the point moves over equal spaces in any arbitrary 
equal portions of time, the motion is uniform, and the 
velocity is constant ; when it moves over unequal spaces in 
equal portions of lime, the motion is varied, and the velocity 
is variable. If the velocity continually increases, the motion 
IB accelerated; if it continually decreases, the motion is 
retarded. 

T» A FoRCK is anything which tends to change the state 
of ft body with resjteet to rest or motion. 

If a body is at rest, anything which tends to put it in 
motion ia a force ; if it is in motion, anything whicli tends 
to make it move faster, or slower, is a force. The power 
with which a force acts, is called its intensity. 

Forces are of two kinds : extraneous, those which act upon 
a body from without ; molecular, those which are exerted 
between adjacent particles of bodies. 

An extraneous force may act for an instant and then cease, 
in which case it is called an impulse, or an impuUive force 
or it may act continuously, in which case it is called an 
incessant force. An incessant force may be regarded as 
made up of a succession of impulses acting at equal hut 
exceedingly small intervals of time. When these stieeesaive 
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impulses are equal, tlie force is constant ,' when they are 
tmequal, the force is variable. The force of gravity at any 
given place, is an example of a constant force; the effort of 
expanding steam, is an example of a variable force. 

Molecular forces are of two kinds; attractive, those which 
tend to draw paiticles together ; repeileiit, those which tend 
to separate ihcra. These forces olao cxcit an amiiiging 
■power by virtue of which the particles of bodies are grouped 
into deSiiite sliapes. The phenomeua of crystalization pre- 
vent examples of this action. Molecular forces of both kinds 
we eontinuaUy exerted between the particles of all bodies, 
luid npon their variation, in intensity iiiid direction, dp peud 
Uie conditions of bodies, whether w)liil, liquid, or gaseous. 
OUBBifioaUoii of Bodies. 
6, Bodies are divided into t^io c1a.<>ees, sollda anAJlulda. 
A solid is a body wliicli has a tendency to retain a perma- 
nent form. The particles of a solid adhere to each other so 
Bs to require the action of an extraneous force of greater or 
less intensity to separate thom. A jluid is a body whose 
particles move freely amongst each other, each partiele j-ield- 
ing to the slightest force. Fluids are divided into liquids 
and ga»e», liquids being sensibly incompressible, whilst gases 
are highly compressible. Many bodies are capable of exist- 
ing in Mther of these states according to their temperature. 
Tiaa iee, water, and steam, are simply three different states 
of the some body. ■/, 

GtbvUt. ' 

9. Experiment and obsci-vation have shown that the earth 
exercises a force of attraution npon all bodies, tending to 
draw them towards its centre. This force, which is exerted 
upon every particle of every body, is called t/ie Jbrce of 
gravity. 

When a body is supported, the force of gravity produces 
'fffesBiU'e or weight; when it is unsupported, the force pro- 

motion. Experiment and observation have shown that J 
(he entire force of attraction exerted by the earth upon any 4 
Trody, varies directly as the quantity of matter hi (he ^'"'" 
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cmd inversely as the square of its distance from the centre 
of the earth. This force of attraction is mutual, so that the 
body attracts the earth according to the same law. Obser- 
vation has shown that this law of mutual attraction extends 
throughout the universe, and for this reason it has received 
the name of universal gravitation* 

Weight. 

10. The WEIGHT of a body is the resultant action of the 
force of gravity upon all of its particles. If the body there- 
fore remain the same, its weight at different places will vary 
directly as the force of gravity, o^ inversely as the square of 
its distance from the centre of the earth. 

Mass. 

11. The MASS of a body is the quantity of matter which 
' it contains. Were the force of gravity the same at every 

point of the earth's surface, the weight of a body might be 
taken as the measure of its mass. But it is found that the 
force of gravity increases slightly in passing from the equa- 
tor towards either pole, and consequently the weight of the 
same body increases as it is moved fi*om the equator towards 
either pole ; its mass^ however, remains the same. If we take 
the weight of a body at the equator as the measure of its 
mass, it follows from what has just been said, that the mass 
9 will be equal to the weight at any place, divided by the force 
of gravity at that place, the force of gravity at the equator 
being regarded as the unit ; or, denoting the mass of any 
body by J^f, its weight at any place by W] and the force of 
gravity at that place by g^ we shall have 

W 

M = — ; whence, W = Mg. 

g 

The expression for the mass of a body is constant, as it 
should be, since the quantity of matter remains the same. 

The UNIT OF MASS is any definite mass assumed as a stand- 
ard of comparison. It may be one pound, one ounce, or any 
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otlier unit of weight, taken at the equator. The pound is 
generally assumed as the unit of mass. The terms weight 
and mass may be regarded as synonymous, provided we un- 
derstand that the weight is taken at the equator. 

Density. 

^ 12. The DENSITY of a body is the quantity of matter 
contained in a unit of volume of the body, or it is the mass 
of a unit of volume. 

At the same place the densities of two bodies are propor- 
tional to the weights of equal volumes. The mass of any 
body is therefore equal t(rtts volume multiplied by its den- 
sity, or denoting the volume by Fi and the density by -Z>, 
we have 
. M = VD, 

We have also, 

M W 

B = -Y= yi'y whence, W = VJDg. 

Momentum. 

] 3« The MOMENTUM of a moving body, or its quantity 
, of MonoN, is the product obtained by multiplying the mass 
moved, by the velocity with which it is moved ; that is, we 
multiply the number of units in the mass moved by the num- 
ber of units in the velocity with which it is moved and the 
product is the number of units in the momentum. This will 
be explained more in detail hereafter. 

Properties of Bodies. 

^ , 11« All bodies are endowed with certain attributes, or 
properties, the most important of which are, magnitude and 

/ form ; impenetrahility ; mobility ; inertia; divisibility^ and 
porosity ; compressibility^ dilatibility and elasticity ; at- 

I traction^ repulsion ^ w[id polarity, . 

Magnitude and Form. 

15. Magnitude is that property of a body by virtue of 
whicii it occupies a definite portion of space ; every body 
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18 MECHANICS. 

possesses the three attiibutes of extension, length, breadth, 
and heiglit. The form of a body is its figure or shape. 

Impenetrability. 

16. Impenetrability is that property by viitue of which 
no two bodies can occupy the same space at the same time. 
The particles of one body may be thrust aside by those of 
another, as when a nail is driven into wood ; but where one. 
body is, no other body can be. 

Mobility. 

17. Mobility is that property by virtue of which a body 
may be made to occupy different positions at different in- " 
stants of time. Since a body cannot occupy two positions 
at the same instant, a certain inteiwal must elapse whilst the 
body is passing from one position to another. Hence motion- 
requires time, the idea of time being very closely connected 

with that of motion. 

Inertia. 

1§. Liertia is that property by virtue of which a body 
tends to continue m the state of rest or motion in which it 
may be placed, until acted upon by some force. A body at 
rest cannot set itself in motion, nor can a body in motion in- 
crease or diminish its rate, or change the direction of its mo- 
tion. Hence, if a body is at resty it will remain at rest, or 
if it is in motion, it will continue to move uniformly in a 
straight li7ie, vntil acted vpon hy some force. This princi- 
ple is called the laio of inertia. It follows immediately 
from this law, that if a force act upon a body in motion, it 
will impart the same velocity, and in the same general di- 
rection as though the body were at rest. It also follows that 
if a body, free to move, be acted tipon simultaneously by 
two or more forces in the same, or in different directions, it 
will move in the general direction of each force, as though 
the other did not exist. 

When a force acts upon a body at rest to produce motion, 
or upon a body in motion to change that motion, a resistance 
is developed equal and du-ectly opposed to the effective force 
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exerted. This resistance, clue to inertia, is called the force 
of inertia. The effect of this resistance is called re-action^ 
and the principle just explained may be expressed by saying 
that action and re-action are equal a?id direct/*/ opjyosed. 
This principle is called the law of actio?i and re-action. 

These two laws are deduced from observation and experi- 
ment, and upon them depends the mathematical theory of 

mechanics. 

Divisibility and Porosity. 

19. Divisibility is that property by virtue of which a 
body may be separated into parts. All bodies may be di- 
vided, and by successive divisions the fragments may be ren- 
dered very small. It is probable that all bodies are composed 
of ultimate atoms which are indivisible and indestructible ; 
if so, they must be exceedingly minute. There are micro- 
scopic beings so small that millions of them do not equal in 
bulk a single grain of sand, and yet these animalcules possess 
organs, blood, and the like. How inconceivably minute, then, 
must be the atoms of which these various parts are composed. 

Porosity is that property by virtue of which the particles 
of a body are more or less separated. The intermediate 
spaces are called pores. When the pores are small, the body 
is said to be dense ; when they are large, it is said to be rare. 
Gold is a dense body, air or steam a rare one. 

Compressibility, Dilatability, and Elasticity. 

30« Compressibility, or contractility, is that property by 
virtue of which the particles of a body are susceptible of 
being brought nearer together, and dilatability is that prop- 
erty by virtue of which they may be separated to a greater 
distance. All bodies contract and expand when their tem- 
peratures are changed. Atmospheric air is an example of 
a body which readily contracts and expands. 

Elasticity is that property by virtue of which a body tends 
to resume its original fonn after compression, or extension. 
Steel and India rubber are instances of elastic bodies. No 
bodies are perfectly elastic, nor are any perfectly inelastic. 
The force which a body exerts in endeavoiing to resume its 
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If the first term of the second member of this equation is 
numerically greater than the second, Ji is positive, which 
shows that the resultant acts in the direction of positive ab- 
scissas. If the first term is numerically less than the second, 
jR is negative, which shows that the resultant acts in the 
direction of negative abscissas. 

If the two terms of the second member are numerically 
equal, i? will reduce to 0. In this case, the forces will exact- 
ly counterbalance each other, and, consequently, will be in 
equilibrium. 

Whenever a system of forces is in equilibrium, their re- 
sultant must necessarily be equal to 0. When all of the 
forces of the system are applied at the same point, this sin- 
gle condition will be sufiScient to determine an equilibrium. 

All of the forces of a system w^hich act in the general di- 
rection of the same straight line, are called homologous^ and 
their algebraic sum may be expressed by writing the ex- 
pression for a single force^ prefixing the symbol 2, a sym- 
bol w^hich indicates the algebraic sum of several homologous 
quantities. We might, for example, write the preceding 
equation under the fonn, 

i2 = 2 ( P ) (1.) 

This equation expresses the fact, that the resulta7it of a sys- 
tem, of forces^ acting in the same direction^ is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the forces. 

Parallelogram of Forces. 

27. Let P and Q be two forces applied to the material 
point O, taken as a unit of mass, and 
acting in the directions OP and OQ. q "E 

Let OP represent the velocity gener- Y ' J^^^/ 

ated by the force P, and OQ the ve- / ^y^ / 
locity generated by the force Q, Draw l^y^ ^ 
PR parallel to Og, and QR parallel o ^ 

to OP ; draw also the diagonal OR. ^' ^ 

From the law of inertia (Art 18), it follows that a mass 
acted upon by two simultaneous forces moves in the general 
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direction of each, as though the other did not exist. Now, 
if we suppose the material point O, to be acted upon simul- 
taneously by the two forces P and §, it will, by virtue of the 
first, be found at the end of one second somewhere on the 
line Pit ; and by virtue of the second somewhere on the 
line QR ; hence, it will be at their point of intersection. 
But had the point been acted upon by a single force, rep- 
resented in direction and intensity by Oi?, it would have 
moved from to jR in the same time. Hence, the single 
force R is equivalent, in effect, to the aggregate of tlie two 
forces P and Q ; it is, therefore, their resultant. Hence, 

If two forces he represented in direction and intensity by 
the adjacent sides of a parallelogram^ their residtant will he 
represented in direction and inteiisity hy that diagonal of 
the parallelogram which passes through their 2^oint of in- 
tersection. 

This principle is called the parallelogram of forces. 

In the preceding demonstration we have only considered 
moving forces^ but the principle is equally true for forces of 
pressure ; for, if we suppose a force equal and directly op- 
posed to the resultant R^ this force will be in equilibrium 
with the forces P and §, which will then become forces of 
pressure. The relation between the forces will not be 
changed by this hypothesis, and we may therefore emmciato 
the principle as follows : 

If two pressures he represented in direction and intensity 
hy the adjace7it sides of a parallelogram^ their residtant 
will he represented in direction and int€?isity hy that diago- 
nal of the parallelogram which passes through their com 
mon point. 

This principle is called the parallelogram of pressures. 

Hence, we see that moving forces and pressures may be 
compounded and resolved according to the same principles, 
and by the same general laws. 

Parallelopipedon of Forces. 

9§. Let P, §, and /S' represent three forces applied to 
the same point, and not in the same plane.. Upon these lines, 
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OS edf, ja, i-onstruct the parallelopipedon OJx, and lU aw OM 
and SA. From the preceding article, 
OJfreprescntsthe resultantof P and 
Q, and from the same article, OJi rep- 
resents the resultant of OJI/" and S. 

Ilence, OJt is the resultftnt of the 
three forces P, Q, and S. That is, if 
tliree forces be represented in diree- ^ig. b. 

tion and intensity hy three adjacent 
edges of a parallelopipedon, their resiilfatit will be 
tented by thai diagonal of the parallelopipedon wM 
passes through their point of intersection. 

This principle is known as the parallelopipedon, of fore 
and is equally true for moving forces and pressures. 

Oeometrical Compoiitian and ReHolution of Forcai. 

99, The following constructions depend upon the pr 
ciple of the parallelogrnm of forces. 

1. Having given the directions and intensities of p 
forces applied at the same pohit, to find the direction and 
tensity of their residtant. 

let OP and OQ represent the 
given forces, and their point of ap- 
plication ; draw P-fi parallel to OQ, 
and QJi parallel to OP, and draw 
the diagonal Oli ^ it will be the re- 
Bultant sought. 

2. Having given th" fli'cction and intensity of the resti 
ant of two forces, and ttie direction and intensity of one* 
its components, to find the direction and intensity of < 
other component. 

Let Ji be the given resultant, P the given component, S 
their point of application ; draw JSP, and through dr\ 
OQ parallel to 7?P, also through H draw PQ paralld 
PO; then will OQ he the component sought, 

3. Having given the direction and intenaly of the resv 
ant of two forces, and the directions of the two eomponen 
to iind the intensities of the compoueutB. 



f tlie com- 



Xet Ji be the given reaaltant, O-P 
and OQ the directiona of the compo- 
nents, and O thoir pouit of applica- 
tion. Through. li draw HJ' and liQ ". 

^spectively, parallel to QO and J^O, 
then will OP and OQ represent the intensities o 
ponents. 

From thiB construction it is evident that any force may 
be resolved into two components having any direction what^ 
ever ; these, again may each be resolved into new compo- 
nents, and so on ; hence it follows that a single force may be 
Teaolved into any number of components having any aa- 
Eumed directions whatever. 

4. Having given the direction and intensity of the re- 
Bultaut of two forces, and the intensities of the components, 
to find their directions. 

let S be the given resultant, and 
its point of application. With Ji 
as a centre, and one of the compo- 
nents as a radius, describe an arc of 
B circle ; with as a centre, and the 
other component as a i-adius, describe 
a second arc cutting tho firet at P ; draw Pli and P 0, and 
complete the pai-allelogi-am PQ, then will OP and OQ he 
the directions sought. 

. To 6nd the resultant of any number of forces, P, Q, 
S, T, Ac, lying in the same plane, and applied at the samo 
ptnitt. " Construct the resultant Jb 
of P and Q, then construct the re- 
gnltant M" of S' and S, then the 
esnltant H of li" and T, and so on; 
[he final resultant will be the result- 

t of the system. 

By inspecting the preceding fig- 
re, v/e see that in the polygon OQ 
"^JfHT, the side QJt' is equal and 

allel to the force P, tho side *'^ ^■ 

R'£" to the force ,% and the Mq Jl"Ii to the fovea T, 
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and so on. Hence, we may construct the resultant of such 
a system of forces by drawing through the second extremity 
of the first force, a line parallel and equal to the second 
force, through the second extremity of this line, a line par- 
allel and equal to the third force, and so on to the last. The 
line dra\^'n from the starting point to the last extremity of 
the last line drawn, will represent the resultant sought. If 
the last extremity of the last force fall at the starting point, 
the resultant will be 0, and the system will be in equili- 
brium. 

Tliis principle is called thQ polygon of forces ; its simplest 
case is the triangle of forces, v/ 

Components of a Force in the direction of two axes. 

30« To find expressions for the components of a force 
which act in directions parallel to two 
rectangular axes. Let O-X'and OYhQ 
two such axes, and li any force lying 
in their plane; construct the compo- 
nents parallel to OX and O I^ as be- — 
fore explained, and denote' the angle 
LAM^ which the force makes with the ' p. ^^ 

axis of -X", by a. From the figure, we 
have, 

AL = It cos a, and ML = AM = -R sin a ; 

or, making AL = X^ and AM =Y^ we have, 

X =z H cos a, and !F" = jK sin a . . (2.) 

The angle a is estimated from the direction of positive 
abscissas around to the left through 360°. 

For all values of a from 0° to 90°, and from 270° to 360°, 
the cosine of a will be positive, and, consequently, the com- 
ponent AL will be positive ; that is, it will act in the direction 
of positive abscissas. For all values of a from 90° to 270°, 
the cosine of a will be negative, and the component AL 
will act in the duection of negative abscissas. 
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For all values of a from 0° to 180°, the sine of a vrHH be 
positive, and the component AM wiH 
be positive ; that is, it will act in the 
direction of positive ordinates. For all 
values of a from 180® to 360°, the ane 
of a will be negative, and the compo- 
nent AM will act in the direction of 
negative ordinates. 

For a = 90°, or a = 270°, we shall 
have AL = 0. For a = 0, or a = 180°, we shall have 
AMz= 0. 

If we regard Alj and ^Jlf as two given forces, H will be 
their resultant ; and since jBX = AMj we shall have from 
the figure, 





''I 






L \i 







X 



Fig. 10. 



B = ■y/x* + r* 



(3.) 



Hence, the resultant of any two forces^ at right-angles to 
each other^ is equal, to the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the two forces. 

From the figure, we also have, 

cos a = — , and sin a = — . 
Hence, the resultant is completely determined. 

PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 

1. Two pressures of 9 and 12 pounds, respectively, act 
upon a point, and at right-angles to each other. Required, 
the direction and intensity of the resultant pressure. 

SOLUTION. 

We have, 
X= 9, and F= 12; .-. B z=i -/8r+"i44 = 15. 



Also, cos a z= -- = .6 ; 

15 



a = 53® V 47." 



That is, the resultant pressure is 15 lbs., and it makes an 
angle of 53** 7' 47" with the direction of the first force. 
2. Two forces are to each other as 3 is to 4, and their 
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resultant is 20 lbs. 
nents ? 



What are the intensities of the compo- 



SOLUTION. 



We have, 3]r=4X, or Y= fX, and ^ = 20; 
.-. 20 = VX» + yiX' = fX; 



Hence, 



X= 12, and T z= 16. 



3. A boat fastened by a rope to a point on the shore, is 
urged by the wind perpendicular to the current, with a force 
of 18 pounds, and down the current by a force of 22 pounds. 
What is the tension, or strain, upon the rope, and what 
angle does it make with the current ? 



SOLUTION. 



We have 

X= 22, and Y= IS; .\ B z=z y^808 = 28.425; 



Also, cos a = 



22 



28.425 ' 



.-. a = 39° W 20". 



Hence the tension is 28.425 lbs., and the angle 39® 
1^20". 

Components of a Force in the direction of three axes. 

31* To find expressions for the components of a force in 
the directions of three rectangu- 
lar axes. Let OR represent the 
force, and OX, OY, and OZ, 
three rectangular axes drawn 
through its point of application, 
O. Construct a parallelopipedon 
on OH as a diagonal, having 
three of its edges coinciding with 
the axes. Then will the lines 
OX, OM, and ON, represent 
the required components. Denote these components, re- 
spectively, by X, r; and Z. Draw lines from R, to X, M^ and 




Fi&ll. 
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N"^ respectively ; these will be perpendicular to the axes, and 
with them, and the force -R, 
will form three right-angled 
triangles. Denote the angle 
between It and the axis of X 
by a, that between R and the 
axis of !Fby i^, and that between 
It and the axis of Z by 7 ; we 
shall have from the right-angled 
triangles referred to, the follow- 
ing equations : 




Fig. 1). 



X zn It COS a, Yz= It cos i^, and Z = It cos 7. 

The angles a, ^, and 7, are estimated from the directions 
of the positive co-ordinates, through 360*^. The components 
above found will be positive when they act in the direction 
of positive co-ordinates, and negative when they act in a 
contrary direction. 

If we regard X, TJ and Z, as three forces. It will be 
their resultant, and we shall have, from a known property 
of the rectangular paraJlelopipedon, 



It z= VX« + Y' -h Z^ 



(4.) 



That is, tlie residta7it of three forces at rigJit angles to 
each other^ is equal to the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the components. 

We also have from the figure, 

X Y Z 

cos a = -=-, cos /3 = -^, and cos 7 = -,,, 

Hence, the position of the resultant is completely determined. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the intensity and direction of the resultant 
of three forces at right angles to each other, having the in- 
tendties 4, 6, and 6 pounds, respectively. 
2* 
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SOLUTION. 

We have, 
X = 4, r = 5, and Z = 6. .-. i? = v^= 8.775. 

Also, cosa = 8:^,eos/3 = g^,andcos7 = ^-; 
whence, a = 62°52'51", /3 = 55°15'50", and 7 = 46°61'43". 

Hence the resultant pressure is 8.775 Its., and it makes, vnth 
the components taken in order, angles equal to 62° 52' 51", 
65° 15' 50", and 46° 51' 43". . 

2. Three forces at right angles are to each other as the 
numbers 2, 3, and 4, and their resultant is 60 lbs. What are 
the intensities of the forces ? 

SOLCTION. 

We have 

T= JX, Z = 2X, and jB = 60 ; 

Hence, 

60 = -y/X' + fX' 4- 4X' = iXy^ = 2.6925X. 

.-. X = 22.284. 

The components are, therefore, 

22.284 lbs., 33.426 lbs., and 44.568 lbs. 

Projection of Pcrces. 

32. If planes be passed tlirough tlie extremities of a 
force, perpendicular to the direction of any straight line, 
that portion of the line intercepted between them is the pro- 
J€ctio7i of the force upon the Ihie, The operation of resolv- 
ing forces into components in tlie direction of rectangular 
axes, is nothing more than that of finding their projections 
upon these axes. 

If two straight lines be drawn through the extremities of 
a force, perpendicular to any plane, and the points in which 
they meet the plane be joined by a straight line, this line is 
the projection of the force upon the plane. 
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If we denote any force by P, and the angle which it 
makes with any line or plane by a, P cos a will represent 
the projection of the force on the line or plane. In both 
cases the projection of the force is its effective component in 
the direction of the line or plane upon which it is projected. 

Composition of a Oroup of ForceB in a Plane. 

33. Let P, P\ P", &c., denote any number of forces 
lying in the same plane, and applied at a common point, and 
represent the angles which they make with the axis of X by 
a, a', a", &c. Their components in the direction of the axis 
of X are P cos a, P' cos a', P" cos a", &c., and their com- 
ponents in the direction of the axis of Tj are P sin a, 
F sin a', P" sin a", &c. 

If we denote the resultant of the group of components 
which are parallel to the axis of JT by -X^ and the resultant 
of the group parallel to the axis of J" by ri we shall have, 
(Ai-t. 26), 

X= 2 (P cos a), and T z=i 2 (P sin a) . . (5.) 

The resultant of -X' and I^is the same as the resultant of the 
given forces. Denoting this resultant by P, and recollecting 
that -X'and Y are perpendicular to each other, we have, as 
in Article 30, 

P = y/X'' + Y^ . . . . ( 6.) 

If we denote the angle which the resultant makes with the 
axis of X by a, we shall have, as in Article 30, 

X Y 

cos a = -^ , and sin a r= -^^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Three forces, whose intensities are respectively equal 
to 50, 40, and 70, lie in the same plane, and are applied at 
the same point, and make with an axis through that pomt, 
angles equal to 15°, 30°, and 45°, respectively. Required 
the intensity and direction of the residtant. 
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SOLUTION. 

We have, 

X = 50 cos 15° + 40 cos 30° + "^O cos 45° = 132.485, 
and 

I^= 50 sin 15° + 40 sin 30° + 70 sin 46° = 82.44 ; 
whence, 

R = -v/6798 -f- 17639 = 166. 

and cos a = 1??:1?5. ^.. a = 31° 54' 12". 

156 ' 

The resultant is 156, and the angle which it makes with the 
axis is equal to 31° 54' 12". 

2. Three forces 4, 5, and 6, lie in the same plane, making 
equal angles with each other. Required the intensity of 
their resultant and the angle which it makes with the least 
force. 

SOLUTION. 

Take the least force as the axis of X. Then the angle 
between it and the second force is 120°, and that between it 
and the third force is 240°. We have 

X = 4 -f 5 cos 120° + 6 cos 240° = — 1.5 ; 
F= 5 sin 120° + 6 sin 240° = — .866; 

jy rr 1.5 . .866 

.-. i2= ^3, cosa=-j^,sma = -j^; 

.-. a = 210°. 

3. Two forces, one of 5 lbs. and the other of 7 lbs., are 
applied at the same point, and make with each other an 
angle of 120°. What is the intensity of then- resultant? 

A718. 6.24 lbs. 

Composition of a Group of Forces in Space. 

34. Let the forces be represented by P, P', P", &c. 

The angles which they make with the axis of A'i by a, a', a", 
&c., the angles which they make with the axis of Y", by i8, 
^', jQ", &c., and the angles wliich they make with the axis 
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of Z by 7, 7', 7", &c. Resolving each force into compo- 
nents, respectively parallel to the three co-ordinate axes, 
and denoting the resultants of the groups in the directions 
of the respective axes by JT, Y^ and Z, we shall have, as in 
the preceding article, 

X = 2 (P cos a), r-= 2 (P cos /3), Z = 2 (P COS 7.) 

If we denote the resultant of the system by jR, and the 
angles which it makes with the axes by a, h^ and c, we shall 
have, as in Article 31, 



X Y Z 

cos a == -^, cos5 = ^, and cos c ~ ^^ 

The application of these formulas is entirely analogous to 
that of the formulas in the preceding aiticle. 

Expression for the Resultant of two Forces. 

35. Let us consider two forces, P and P', situated in 
the same plane. Since the position 
of the co-ordinate axes is perifectly 
arbitrary, let the axis of X be so 
taken as to coincide with the force 
P/ a 'will then be equal to 0, and we 
shall have sin a = 0, and cos a = 1. ^ Fig. 12. 
The value of X (Equation 5), will 
become P '\- P' cos a', and the value of Y will be- 
come P' sin a'. Squaring these values, substituting 
them in Equation (6), and reducing by the relation 
an* a' -f cos* a' =: 1, we have, 



P = V'P* + P'" + 2PP' cos a' . ( V.) 

The angle a' is the angle included between the given 
forces. Hence, 

Tht resultant of any two forces^ applied at the same 
pahit^is equal to the square root of the sum of the squares 
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of the two forces^ plus twice tJie product of the forces Into 
t/te cosvie of tlieir included angle. 

If we make a' greater than 90°, and less than 270°, its 
cosine will be negative, and we shall have. 



R = y^i» 4- P'« _ 2PP' 



cos OL\ 



If we make a' = 0, its cosine will be 1, and we shall 
have, 



If we make a' 
we shall have. 

If we make a' 
shall have. 



= 90°, its cosine will be equal to 0, and 
It 7= ^JP^ + F'\ 

m 

= 180°, its cosine wiU be -- 1, and we 

P=: P -^ P\ 



The last three results conform to pidnciples already de- 
duced. Let P and Q be two forces, 
and R their resultant. The figure 
QP being a parallelogram, the 
side PR is equal to Q. From the 
triangle ORP we have, in accor- 
dance with the principles of trigo- 
nometry. 




Fig. la 



P: Q:R :: sm ORP : sin ROP : sin OPR. ( 8.) 

If we apply a force J?' equal and directly opposed to R, 
the forces P, §, and J?', will be in 
equilibrium. The angles ORP^ 
and QOR\ being opposite exte- 
rior and interior angles, are sup- 
plements of each other; hence, 
sin ORP = sin QOR'. The 
angles R OP, and P 0R\ are ad- 
jacent, and, consequently, supple- 
mentary; hence, sin ROP = sin POR\ The angle* 




Fig 14. 
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OPR^ and POQ^ are interior 
angles on the same side, and, con- 
sequentlj, supplementary; hence, 
sin OPE = sm FOQ. We have 
alsoi? = R, Making these sub- 
stitutions in the preceding propor- 
tion, we have, Fig 14. 

P : e : JS' : : sin QOR : sin POE' : sin POQ. 

Hence, if three forces are in equilibrium^ each is propor' 
tional to the sine of the angle between tlie otJier two. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Two forces, P and §, are equal in intensity to 24 and 
30, respectively, and the angle between them is 105°. What 
is the intensity of their resultant ? 

It = •v/24'' -I- 30' -f 2 X 24 X 30 cos 105° = 33.21. 

2. Two forces, P and §, whose intensities are respec- 
tively equal to 5 and 12, have a resultant Avhose intensity is 
13. Required the angle between them. 



13 = V25 + 144 + 2 X 5 X 12 cos a. 

.*. cos a = 0, or a = 90°. Ans. 

8. A boat is impelled by the current at the rate of 4 
miles per hour, and by the wind at the rate of 7 miles per 
hour. What will be her rate per hour when the direction 
of the wind makes an angle of 45° w^ith that of the current? 

R = v^ie -f 49 -f 2 X 4 X 7 cos 45° = 10.2m. Ans. 

4. A weight of 50 lbs., suspended by a string, is drawn 
aside by a horizontal force until the string makes an angle 
of 30° with the vertical. Required the value of the hori- 
zontal force, and the tension oi tho string. 

Ans. 28.8675 lbs., and 57.735 lbs. 
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5. Two forces, and their resultant, are all eqvial. What 
is the value of the angle between the two forces ? 120°. 

6. A point is kept at rest by three forces of 6, 8, and 11 
lbs., respectively. Required the angles which they make 
vnth each other. 

SOLUTION, 

We have P = 8, § = 6, and jB' = 11. Smce the 
forces are in equilibrium, we shall have H' = JR =11; 
hence from the preceding article, 



11 = -v/64 + 36 + 96 cos QOJP; 
/. cos QOJP = U; or, QOF = 11^ 21' 62". 

From the last proportion we have, 

sin P 072' 6 • T>^r>, e.oo«. 

5^ap-=l-l' ••• «-^^^' = -53224; 

or, JPOH' = 147° 50' 34". 

Also, '4^^' = n ; .-. sin QOB' = .70965 ; 
' sm QOI^ 11 

or, QOJR' = 134° 47' 34" 



Principle of Moments. 

36* The moment of a force, with respect to a point, is 
the product obtained by multiplying the intensity of the 
force by the perpendicular distance from the point to the 
line of direction of the force. 

The fixed point is called the centre of moments ; the per- 
pendicular distance is called the lever arm of the force ; and 
the moment itself measures the tendency of the force to 
produce rotation about the centre of moments. 
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Let P and Q be any two 
forces, and JR their resultant; 
assume any point C7, in their 
plane, as the centre of moments, 
and from it, let fall upon the di- 
rections of the forces, the per- 
pendiculars, Qp, Cg^ and Cr; 
denote these perpendiculars res- 
pectively by p, q, and r. Then will Pp, Qq^ and jRr, be 
the moments of the forces P, §, and H, Draw (70, and 
from P let fall the perpendicular PaS^, upon OH. Denote 
the angle -ROP, by a, the angle -RO^, or its equal, OHF, 
by P, and the angle BOChy (p. 

Since PJR = Q, we have from the right-angled triangles 
OPS and PJRS, the equations, 

iJ = g cos ^ + P cos a. 
= § sin j8 — P sin a. 

Multiplying both members of the first equation by sin 9, 
and both members of the second by oos 9, then adding the 
resulting equations, we find, 

JR sin (p =. Q (sin 9 cos j8 + sin /3 cos 9) + 
P (sin 9 cos a — sin a cos 9). 

Whence, by reduction, 

jR sin 9 = Q sin (9 + /S) + P sin (9 — a). 
From the figure, we have, 
on 9 = -^, sin (9 - a) = -^, and sin (9 -f ^) = ^. 

Substituting in the preceding equation, and reducing, we 

have, 

JRr=Qq + Pp. 

When the point C falls within the angle P OP, 9 — a 
becomes negative, and the equation just deduced becomes 

Br=Qq-- Pp. 
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Hence, we conclude in all cases, that the moment of the 
Temltant of two forces is equal to the algeWaio sum of the 
moments of the forces taken separately. 

If we regard the force Q as the resuttaiit of two others, 
and one of these in tuni, aa the resultant of two others, and 
BO on, the principle may be extended to any number t 
forces lying in the same plane, and applied at the f 
point. Thia principle may, in the general case, be expres 
by the equation 

Mr = i(,Fp) (».) I 

That is, the moment of the resultant of any member q 
foreea, lying in the same plane, and applied at the s 
point, is eq^ial to the algebraic sum of the momenta of fi 
forces taken sejxirately. 

This is called the principle of mometits. 

The moment of the resultant is called the resultant t 
ment / the moments of the components arc called cot. 
nent moments, • and the plane passing through the resultsil 
and centre of moments, is thejilaite of moments. 

When a force tends to turn its point of application aboi^ 
the centre of moments, in the direction of the motion ( 
the hands of n watch, its moment is considered positive; 
consequently, when it tends to produce rotation in a contrary 
direction, the moment must be negative. If the resultai 
moment is negative, the tendency ot the system 1 
duce rotation in a negative direction about the centre c 
moments. If the resultant moment is 0, there i 
dency to produce rotation ui the system. The results 
moment may become 0, either in consequence of the I 
arm becoming 0, or in consequence of the resultant il 
being equal to 0. In the former case, the centre of n 
menta lies upon the direction of the resultant, and the n 
merical value of the sum of the moments of the 1 
which tend to produce rotation in one direction, is equal fa 
"that of those which tend to produce motion in a contra 
dii'ection. In the hitter case, the system of forces i 
equilibrium. 



f 
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Moments, with respect to an Axis. 

87. To form an idea of the moment of a force with 

respect to a straight line, taken 

as an axis of momenta. Let JP 

represent any force, and let the 

aiis of Z be assumed so as to 

coincide with the axis of mo- 
ments. Draw the straight line 

AB perpendicular, both to the 

direction of the force and to the 

axis of moments; at the point 

A, in which this perpendicular 

intersects the direction of the force, let the force JP be 
resolved into two components, P" and jP', the first parallel 
to the axis of Z^ and the second at right angles to it. The 
former will have no tendency to produce rotation, the latter 
will tend to produce rotation, which tendency will be mea- 
sured by JP' X A£; this product is the moment of the 
force JP with respect to the axis of moments, and is evi- 
dently equal to the moment of the projection of the force 
upon a plane at ri^t-angles to the axis, taken with respect 
to the point in which this axis pierces the plane as a centre 
of moments. 

J^ there are any number of forces situated in any tnanner 
in spacey it is dear from the preceding principles that their 
resultant moment^ with respect to any straight line taken as 
an axis of mom^nts^ is egual to the algebraic swm of the 
component moments with respect to the sam>e axis. 

Principle of Virtual Moments. 
M* Let JP represent a force applied to the material 
point Oj let the point be moved by 
an extraneous force to some position, 
(7, very near to O; project the path 
OC upon the direction of the force; 
the projection Op^ or Op\ is called the 
Tirtual velocity of the force, and is taken positively when 
it fills upon the direction of the force, as Op^ and nega* 
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tively when it falls upon the prolongation of the force, as 
Op\ The product obtained by multiplying any force by its 
virtual velocity is called the virtual moment of the force 

Assume the figure and nota- 
tion of Article 36. Op^ Oq^ and 
Or are the virtual velocities of 
the forces P, §, and H, Let 
us denote the virtual velocity of o< 
any force by the symbol of va- 
riation ^, followed by a small 
letter of the same name as that 
which designates the force. 

We have from the figure, as in Article 36, the relations, 

JR = JP cos 01.+ Q cos /3. 

z=z P sin a — § sin /3. 

Multiplying both members of the first by cos (p, and of the 
second by sin 9, and adding the resultant equations, we have, 

H cos 9 = P (cos a cos 9 + sin a sin 9) + 
Q (cos 9 cos ^ — sin 9 sin /8). 

Or, by reduction, 

JS cos 9 = P cos (9 — a) + Q cos (9 + jS). 

But, from the right-angled triangles COp^ ClOq^ and COr^ 
we have, 

COS9 = -^, cos (9 - a) = — ^, and cos (9 + jS) = ^^; 

Substituting these in the preceding equation, and reducing, 

we have, 

E^r = P8p + Q5q. 

Hence, the virtual moment of the resultant of two forces^ 
is equal to the algebraic sum of the virtual m^oments of the 
twoforoes taken separately. 
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If we regard the force Q as the resultant of two other 
forces, and one of these as the resultant of two others, and 
80 on, the principle may be extended to any number of forces, 
applied at the same point. This principle may be expressed 
by the following equation : 

E^r = 2 (P(5^) . . . . ( 10.) 

Hence, the virtual moment of the resultant of any num- 
ber of forces applied at the same pointy is equal to t/ie alge" 
Mc mm of the virtual moments of the forces taken sepa- 
rately/. 

This is called the principle of virtual moments. If the 
resultant is equal to 0, the system is in equilibrium, and the 
algebraic sum of the virtual moments is equal to ; con- 
versely, if the algebraic sum of the virtual moments of the 
forces is equal to 0, the resultant is also equal to 0, and the 
forces are in equiUbrium. 

This piinciple, and the preceding one, are much used in 
discussing the subject of machines. 

Resultant of parallel Forces. 

39. Let jP and Q be two forces lying in the same plane, 
and applied at points invariably 
connected, for example, at the 
points 3f and iV of a solid body. ^^^"^^T 

Then- lines of direction being pro- ^^^\^ ^ 

longed, will meet at some point i^o^-dlli \ ^p 

; and if we suppose the points ^ 

of application to be transferred to Fig. 19. 

0, their resultant may be deter- 
mined by the parallelogram of forces. The direction of the 
resultant will pass through 0, (Art. 27.) Whether the 
forces be transferred to or not, the direction of the resul- 
tant will always pass through 0, and this whatever may be 
the value of the included angle. Now, supposing the points 
of application to be at ilf and N^ let the force Q be turned 
about iV^ as an axis. As it approaches parallelism with P, 
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the point O \\'ill recede from 3f and iVJ and the resultant will 
also approach parallelism with P. 
Finally, when Q becomes parallel 
to P, the point Q will be at an 
infinite distance from M and N^ 



and the resxiLtant will also bepar- ^^^\ \ 




■^-B 



aJM to P and Q. In any position ^ 3C 

of P and §, the value of the re- Fig. 19. 

sultant, denoted by -R, will be 
given by the equation (Art. 36), 

a = Pcosa + Qcos^. 

When the forces are parallel, and lying in the same direc- 
tion, we shall have a = 0, and ^ = 0; or, cos a = 1, and 
cos /3 = 1. Hence, 

i? = p + c. 

If the forces lie in opposite dii-ections, we shall have 

a = 0, and ^ = 180°; or, 

cos a = 1, and cos ^ := — 1. 

Hence, ,/'' 

B = P^Q. / 

I 
That is, the resultant of two (ji< 

parallel forces is equal in inten- --"'"l' \ 

sity to the algebraic sum of the IS. 

forces^ and its line of direction Fig 20. 

is parallel to that of the two forces. 

If we regard Q as the resultant of two parallel forces, and 

one of these as the resultant of two others, and so on, the 

principle may be extended to any number of parallel forces. 

Denoting the resultant of a group of parallel forces, 

^P, P', P", &c., by P, we have, 

^ = 2(P) (11.; 

That is, the resultant of a group of parallel forces is 
equal in intensity to the algebraic sum of the forces. Its 
line of direction is also parallel to that of the given forces. 
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Point of Application of the Resultant. 
40. Let P and Q be two parallel forces, and It their 
resultant. Let M and N be 
the pomts of application of jr ^^« 



c 



the two forces, and 8 the /\ 

point in which the direction ^ — [ 

of R cuts the line MN. H^ ^ — ^'^ 

Through N draw NL per- p. ^^^ 

pendicular to the general di- 
rection of the forces, and assume the point (7, in which it 
intersects the line of direc- 
tion of -B, as a centre of mo- _ N" 
ments. Since the centre of 



/; 



moments is on the line of /~% 

direction of the resultant, g<ji L — >^^ 

the lever aim of the resultant 

FUr. 29( 

will be 0, and we shall have, 

from the principle of moments (Art. 36), 

P X OX = C X C7Jr; 

or. Pi Q '.: CN: CL. 

But, from the similar triangles CNS and LNM^ we have, 

CN: CL:: SN: SM. 
Combining the two proportions, we have, 

P: Q :: SJST: SM 

That is, the line of direction of the resultant divides the 
line joining the points of application of the components^ 
inversely as the components. 

From the last proportion, we have, by composition, 

P : Q: P+ Q: : SN: SM: SJV+ SM; 

and, by division, 

p : Q : P^ Q :: SJST: 8M: SIT- SM. 
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When the forces act m the same direction, P + Q will 
be their resultant, and S^ -f SM will equal MN". Since 
P + Q is greater than either JP or Qy JLTZV^ will be greater 
than either S^ or SM^ which shows that the resultant lies 
between the components. 

When the forces act in contrary directions, P — Q will 
be their resultant, and SIf— SM will equal MN. Since 
P — § is less than P (supposed the greater of the compo- 
nents), MN will be less than /SiV^ which shows that the 
resultant lies without both components, and on the side of 
the greater. 

Substituting in the preceding proportions, for P + Q^ 
P—Q, SJV+ SM, and aSA^- SM, their values, we have, 

r 

P: Q : P : : SJST: SM : MJV. . . . (8)'. 

That is, of two paraUd forces and their resteltafitj ectch is 
proportional to t/ie distance betwee^i the otJier two. 

Geometrical Composition and Resolution of Parallel Forces. 

41, The preceding principles give rise to the following 
geometrical constructions : /^» 

1. To find the resultant of two 
parallel forces lying in the same direc- 
tion: 

Let P and Q be the forces, M and 
i\r their points of application. Make 
MQ' = Q, and J^P = P; draw P Q\ 
cutting M^ in S; through S draw SP 
parallel to MP, and make it equal to 
P -f §: it will be the resultant. 

For, from the similar triangles P'S^ 
and Q'SMy we have. 



:mo. — -d- 



i 




t 



Fig. 28. 



PIT : Q'M : : SIT: SM; or, P : Q : : SN^ : SM. 

After the construction is made, the distances MS and 
IfS may be measured by a scale of equal parts. 
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EXAMPLE. , 

Given P = 9 lbs, § = 6 lbs., and MN = 30 in. Re- 
qoired MS. 

We have -R = 15, hence, 

15 : 6 : : 30 : MB\ .-. MS = 12 in. Ans, 

2. To find the resultant of two parallel forces acting in 
opposite directions : 

Let P and Q be the forces, M and 
JT their points of application. Prolong 
CiTtiUiO = P, and make MB = Q; 
draw ABj and produce it till it cuts 
J^ produced in S; draw SH parallel 
to MF^ and make it equal to BP, it 
viU be the resultant required. 

Forfirom the similar triangles SIfA 
and SMB, we have, 

^JT : BM : : SJV: SM; or, P : Q : : SN^ : SM 

EXAMPLE. 

Given P = 20 lbs., ^ = 8 lbs., and NM = 18 in. 
Required SN. 

We have -R = 20 — 8 = 1 2 ; hence, from Proportion (fi)[ 




12 : 20 : : 18 : SN\ 



SN = 30 in. Ans. 



3. To resolve a given force into two parallel components 
lying in the same direction, and applied at given points : 

Let jR be the given force, M and 
N the given points of application. 
Through M and N draw lines parallel 
to jB. Make MA = i2, and draw AN"^ 
cuttmg Bin B\ make MP = SB and 
JSTQ = BR ; they will be the required 
components. 
3 




— -^:n 



;« 
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the system, taken with respect to the same axis, by r From 
the principle of moments (Art. 37), 

(P+ r -\-P"^- &c.)r = Pi> + P>' + &c.; 

or, """ll^ • • • ^^^-^ 

Hence, the lever arm of the resultant of a system of par- 
aUel forces^ with respect to an axis at right-angles to their 
directio7i, is equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of 
the forces divided by the algebraic sum of the forces. 

Centre of Parallel Forces. 

43. Let there be any nmnber of forces, P, P, P", &c., 
applied at points invariably connected together, and whose 
co-ordinates are jb, y, «; x\ y\ z ; a;", y'\ z" ; &c. Let H 
denote their resultant, and represent the co-ordinates of its 
point of application, by ajj, yj, and gj ; denote the angles made 
by the common direction of the forces with the axes of 
Xy Yf and Z, by a, /3, and /. 

Suppose each force resolved into three components, re- 
spectively parallel to the co-ordinate axes, the points of 
application being unchanged : 

The components parallel to the axis of -Z'are, 

Pcosa, Pcosa, P'cosot, &c., JScosa ; 

those parallel to the axis of J^are, 

Pcos/3, Pcos,5, P'cosj^, &c., JScos/? ; 

^.nd those parallel to the axis of Z are, 

Pcos/, Pcos/, P'cos/, &c., JRcoay, 

If we take the moments of the components parallel to the 
jixis of Z, with respect to the axis of TJ as an axis of mo- 
ments, we shall have, for the lever arms of the components, 
Xy x\ aj", &c. ; and from the principle of moments (Art. 37), 

^cosy«i = Pcosycc + Pcosya;' + &c. 
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Striking out the common fiictor cos 7, and substituting 
for B its value, we have, 

whence, x^ = -^^ • 

In like manner, if we take the moments of the same com- 
ponents, with respect to the axis of -Z", we shall have, 

2^1 2:(P) 

And, if we take the moments of the components parallel 
to the axis of Y, with respect to the axis of -XJ we shall 
have, 

_ 2{Fz) 
^ " 1{F) ' 

Hence we have for the co-orduiates of the point of appli- 
cation of the resultant, 

These co-ordinates are entirely independent of the direc- 
tion of the parallel forces, and will remain the same so long 
as thf ir intensities and points of application remain un- 
changed. 

The point whose co-ordinates we have just found, is called 
the centre of parallel forces. 
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Btnltant of a Oroup of Forces in a Plane, and applied at points 

invariably connected. 

i4« Let P, P', P", &c., be any number of forces lying 
I m the same plane, and applied at points invariably connected 
together; that is, at points of the same solid body. 
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Through any point in the plane of th« forces, draw any 
two straight lines, OX and O !FJ 
at right angles to each other, and ' 
lying in the plane of the forces ; 
assume these as co-ordinate axes. 
Denote the angles which the 
forces P, P\ P",&c., make with — 
the axis OX^ by a, a', a", <fcc., 
and the angles which they make 

with the axis OY^ by /3, ^', i8", &c. ; denote, also, the co- 
ordinates of the points of application of the forces, by a?, y ; 

«'» y' ; a", y" ; &c. 

Let each fbrce be resolved into components parallel to the 
co-ordinate axes ; we shall have for the group parallel to the 
axis of ^ 

Pcosx, Pcosa', P"cosof", ifcc. ; 
and, for the group parallel to the axis of Y^ 

Pcos.e, Pcos,3', P"cos,S", &c.; 

The resultant of the first group is equal to the algebraic 
sum of the components (Art. 39) ; denoting this by X^ we 
shall have, 

X=2(Pcosa) .... (14.) 

In like manner, denoting the resultant of the second group 
by YJ we shall have, 

F=2(Pcosi8) .... (16.) 

The forces X and Y intersect in a point, which is the 
point of application of the system of forces. Denoting the 
resultant by -R, we shall have (Art. 33), 



To find the point of application of 22, let O be taken as a 
centre of moments, and denote the lever arms of X and Y 
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by yj and x^^ respectively. From the principle of Article 
42, we shall have, 

^ 2(Pcos/3) ^ ^ 

y. = ^ifT^^ ' • • • (1^-) 

^* 2(jRD0sa) ^ ^ 

If we denote the angles which the resultant makes with 
the axes of JT and y by a and b respectively, we shall 
have, as in Article 33, 

-X" Y * 

cosa = -=, cos 5 = -=. . . (18.) 

Equations (16) and (17) make known the point of applica- 
tion, and Equations (18) make known its direction ; hence, 
the resultant is completely determined. 

To find the moment of -R, with respect to as a centre 
of moments, let us denote its lever arm by r, and the lever 
arms of P, P', P", &c., with respect to 0, byjt?,^', jo", &c. 

The moment of the force Pcosa, is Pcosa y, and that 
of the force Pcos.S, is — Pcos^ x. The negative sign is 
given to the last result, because the forces Pcosa and 
Pcos,5 tend to turn the system in contrary directions. 

From the principle of moments (Art. 36), the moment of 
P is equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of its com- 
ponents. Hence, 

Pp = Pcosa y — Pcos^a;. 

In like manner, the moments of the other component 
forces may be found. Because the moment of the resultant 
is equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of all its com- 
ponents (Art. 36), we have, 

Jtr = ^JPp) = 2(Pcosa y — Pcos^S x) . ( 19.) 
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— •H>?'Pcosa 



Fig. 29. 



Resultant of a Group of Forces situated in Space, and applied at 

points invariably connected. 

45. Let P, P\ P'\ &c., be any number of forces 
situated in any manner in space, 
and applied at points of the 
same solid body. Assume any 
point O in space, and through 
it draw any three lines perpen- 
dicular to each other. Assume 
these lines as axes. Denote the 
angles which the forces P, P, 
P', &c., make- with the axis of 
JT, by a, a', a'', &c. ; the angles 
which they make with the axis 
of Y^ by ^, 0', /3", &c. ; the angles which they make with 
the axis of Z, by 7, 7', 7", &c., and denote the co-ordi- 
nates of their points of application by a, y, 2 ; x\ y\ z ; 
x'\ y'\ z"\ &c. 

Let each force be resolved into components respectively 
parallel to the co-ordinate axes. 

We shall have for the group parallel to the axis of X^ 

Pcosa, Pcosa', P'cosa", &c. ; 

for the group parallel to the axis of TJ 

Pcos/3, PcosiS', P'cos/3", &c. ; 

and for the group parallel to the axis of Z, 

Pcosy, PCOS7', P'cos/", &c. 

Denoting the resultants of these several groups by -Z^ rj 
and Z, we shall have, 

X=2(Pcosa,) F=2(Pcos,5,) andZ= 2(Pcos7) . (20.) 

If these three forces intersect at a point, this point is 
the point of application of the resultant of the entire sys- 
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tem. Denote this resultant by H; then, since the forces 
X, JJ and Z are perpendicular to oach other, we shall have, 

JR = ^X' ^ T' + Z' . . . (21.) 



To find the Oo-ordinates of the point of application of R. 

Consider each of the forces, -X^ yj and Z, with respect to 
the axis whose name comes next in order, and denote the 
lever arm of -Xj with respect to the axis of y, by z^ ; that 
of rj with respect to the axis of Z, by Xi ; and that of Z^ 
with respect to the axis of -X^ by yj. We shall have as in 
the last article, 

2(Pcos/3a;) 



«, = 



2(Pco8,^) 



yi = 



__ 2(Pcos/y) 
2(Pcos/) 



2i = 



__ 2(Pc08a z) 
2(Pcosa) 



(22.) 



in which ajj, y^, and gj, are the co-ordinates of the point of 
application of -R. 

Denoting the angles which JR makes with the axes by 
a, b, and c, respectively, we have, as in the preceding 
article, 

^ 7. ^ ^ /OCX 

COS a =. -^, cos = -^, cos c = ^ . . (23.) 



/ 



n 



The values c^ -Z", J^ and Z, may be computed by means of 
Equations (20), and these being substituted in (21), make 
known the value of the resultant. The co-ordinates of 
its point of application result from Equations (22), and its 
line of direction is shown by Equations (23). The intensity, 
direction, and point of application being known, the resul- 
tant is completely determined. 
3* 
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Fig. 80. 



Measure of the tendency to Rotation al>oat the Axes. 
46. Let Jl^ Y^ and Z denote the components of 
resultant of the system, as in 
the last article, and denote, as 
before, the co-ordinates of the 
point of application of the re- 
sultant by «!, yi, and z^ To find 
the resultant moment, with re- 
spect to the axis of Z^ it may 
be observed that the component 
Z, can produce no rotary effect, 
since it is parallel to the axis of 
Z\ the moment of the compo- 
nent Y^ with respect to the axis of Z, is Yo^ ; the moment 
of the component X^ with respect to the same axis, is 
-— -Xyi, the negative sign being taken because the force X 
tends to produce rotation in a negative direction. Hence, 
the resultant moment of the system, with respect to the 
axis of Z, is, 

or, substituting for -X'and J" their values, we have, 

Yx^ — -Xyi = 2(Pcos/3aj — Pcosay) . (24.) 

In like manner for the resultant moment of the system, 
with respect to the axis X^ 

^1 — Tij, rr 2(Pcos7y-Pcos/3z) . (25.) 

And for the resultant moment, with respect to the axis 

of r; 

Xz^ — Z»i = 2(Pcosaz — Pcosya;) . (26.) 

Equilibrium of Forces in a Plane. 

47. In order that a system of forces lying in the same 

plane, and applied at points of a free solid, may be in 

equilibrium, two conditions must be fulfilled: First, the 

resultant of the system must have no tendency to produoe 
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motion of translation; and, secondly, it must have no 
tendency to produce motion of rotation. Conversely, if 
these conditions are satisfied, the system will be in equi- 
librium. 

The first condition will be fulfilled, and will only be ful- 
filled, when the resultant is equal to ; but fi"om Art. 44, we 
hare, 

The value of i? can only be equal to when -T* = 0, and 
I^= 0; or, what is the same thing, 

2;(Pcosa) = 0, and 2(i\jos/3) = . (27.) 

The second condition will be fulfilled, and will only be 
fulfilled, when the moment of the resultant, with respect to 
any point of the plane, is equal to 0, whence, 

i?r = 0; or, 2(7^) = . . . (28.; 

Hence, from Equations (27) and (28), in order that a 
system of forces, lying in the same plane, and applied at 
points of a free solid body, may be in equilibrium, we must 
have, 

1st. The algebraic sum oftJie components of tlie forces in 
the direction of any two rectangular axes separately equal 
to 0. 

2d. 27i€ algebraic sum oftTie moments of the forces, with 
respect to any point in the plane, equal to 0. 

Equilibrium of Forces in Space. 

48. In order that a system of forces situated in any man- 
ner in space, and applied at points of a free solid body, may 
be in equilibrium, two conditions must be fulfilled. First, the 
forces must have no tendency to produce motion of transla- 
tion ; and secondly, they must have no tendency to produce 
motion of rotation about either of the three rectangular 
axes. Conversely, when these conditions are ftilfilled. 
system will be in equilibrium. The first condition w 
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fulfilled, and will only be fulfilled, when the resultant is 
equal to 0. But, from Equation (21), 



That this value of JR may be 0, we must have, separately, 

X= 0, T= 0, andZ= 0; 

or, what is the same thing, 

2(Pcosx) =0, 2(PcosS) = 0, and2(Pcos/) = . (29.) 

The second condition will be fulfilled, and will only be 
fulfilled, when the moments, with respect to each of the 
three axes, are separately equal to 0. This gives (Art. 46), 

2(Pcos,5 X — Pcosx y) = " 

2(Pcosyy — Pcos^^s) = y • • (30.) 

2(Pcosx z — Pcos/ x) =z 0^ 

Hence (Equations 29 and 30), in order that a system of 
forces in space applied at points of a free solid may be in 
equilibrium : 

1st. 27ie algebraic stem of the components of the forces in 
the direction of any three rectangular axes must he separate-' 
ly equal to 0. 

2d. The algebraic sum of the moments of the forces^ with 
respect to any three rectangular axes^ must be separately 
equal to 0. 

Equilibrium of Forces applied to a Revolving Body. 

49. If a body is restrained by a fixed axis, about which 
it is free to revolve, we may take this line as the axis of X. 
Since the axis is fixed, there can be no motion of translap 
tion, neither can there be any rotation about either of the 
other two axes of co-ordinates. All of Equations (29), anc? 
the first and third of Equations (30), will be satisfied b^ 
virtue of the connection of the body with the fixed axifc 
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The second of Equations (30) is, therefore, the only one that 
most be satisfied by the relation between the forces. We 
must have, therefore, 

l{Fcosy y — PcosjS 2) = . . (31.) 

That is, if a body is restrained by a fixed axis, the forces 
applied to it will be in equilibrium when the algebraic sum 
of the momenta of the forces with respect to this axis is 
equal to 0. 
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OENTtlE OF QltAVITY AND BTABILITT. 

Weight. 

50. That force by virtue of wliich a body, when abi 
doned to itaelf, falls towards the earth, is called the foA 
of gravity. The force of gravity acta ui>on every parti^ 
of a body, and, if reaated, gives rise to a pressure; 
pressure is called the weight of t/te particle. The results 
weight of ail the particles of a body is called the weight o 
tfie body. Tlie weights of the particles are sensibly directed 
towards the centre of the earth; but this point being nearly 
4,000 miles from the surfiice, we may, for all practical pw 
poses, regard these weighta as parallel forces ; h 
weight of a body acts in the same direction as the weighj 
of its elementary particles, and is equal to their sum. 

Centre of Qxavlty. 

51. The centre of gravity of a body is the point of a 
plication of its weight. The weight being the resultant dl 
H system of parallel forces, the centre of gravity is a cent* 
of parnllel forces, and so long as the relative positiot 
particles remains unchanged, this point will retain a fixej 
position in the body, and this independently of any j 
cular position of the body (Ait. 43). The position of t 
centre of gravity is entirely independent of the value of d 
force of gravity, provided that wo regard this force as c 
stant throughout the dimensions of the body, which we n 
do in all practical cases. Hence, the centre of gravity is tl 
same for the same body, wherever it may be situated, 
determination of the centre of gravity is, then, reduced % 
the determination of the centre of a system of para 
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forces. Equations (13) are, therefore, immediately appli- 

plicable. 

Preliminary discuaiion. 

99. Let there be any number of weights applied at 
points of a straight line. We may take the axis of Jf to 
coincide with this line, and because the points of a])plication 
of the weights are on this line, we shall have, 

y = 0, y' = 0, Ac. ; 2 = 0, «' = 0, &c. ; 

substituting these in the second and third of Equations (13), 

we have, 

yi = 0, and z^ = 0. 

Hence, the point of application of the resultant is on the 
given line. 

In the case of a material straight line, that is, of a line 
made up of material points, the weight of each point will be 
applied at that point, and fix)m what has just been shown, 
the point of application of the resultant weight will also be 
on the line ; but this point is the centre of gravity of the line. 

Hence,* the centre of gravity of a nuiterial stralyht line 
is situcUed somewhere on the line. 

Let weights be applied at points of a given plane. We 
may take the plane JTY" to coincide with this plane, and in 
this case we shall have, 

« = 0, 2' = 0, &c. ; 

« 

these in the third of Equations (13) will give, 

«i = 0; 

hence, the point of application of the resultant loeights is 
in the plane. 

It may be ^own, as before, that tJte centre of gravity of 
a material plane curve, or of a material plane area^ is in 
the plane of the curve, or area. 

If the bodies considered are homogeneous in structure, 
the weights of any elementary portions are proportional to 
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their volumes, and the problem for finding the centre'! 
gravity is reduced to tliat for finding the ceutre of figi 
In wliat follows, lines and surfaces will be considered as a 
up of material points, and all the Tolumea considered v 
regarded as homogeneous unless the contrary is stated. 
Centre of OraTity of a straight line. 

as. Let there be two material ^_ 

points M and JVj equal in wpiglit, 
and firmly connected by an inflexible ! 

line jlCTl The resultant of these 
weights will bisect the line 3fN' in S 
(Art. 40) ; hence S is the ceutre of 
gravity of the two points M and N^. * ' 

Let JlfJV be a material straight line, and S its mid( 
point. We may regard it as com- 
posed of heavy material points A, A.' ; 
S, B', &a., equal in weight, and so 
disposed that for each point on one 
side of S, there is another point on 
the other side of it and eqmdly distant 
fi'ora it. From what precedes, the 
centre of gravity of each pair of points is at S, and cooj 
qnently the centre of gi-avity of the whole line is at | 
That is, tlie. centre of gravity of a straight line is at \ 
mitliUe point. 

Centre of Gravity of Rynunebicial Unci and areao. 

34. Let APBQ be a plane curve, and AB a diameter, 
that is, a line which bisects a system of 
paralk'l chords; let PQha one of the 
chorda bisected. The centre of grav- 
ity of the chord PQ will be upon AB, 
and in like manner, the centre of 
gravity of any pair of points lying at 
the extremity of one of the parallel p * ^ 

chords will be found upon the diam- 
eter; hence, the centre of gi-avity of the entire curve 
the diameter (Art. 52). The entire area of the < 



Fig. ti. 




f 
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made up of the system of parallel chords bisected, and since 

the centre of gravity of each chord is upon the diameter, it 

follows that the centre of gravity of the area is upon the 

diameter. 
Hence, if any curve, or area, has a diameter, the centre 

of gravity of the curve, or area, lies upon that diameter. 
If a curve or area has two dLometers, the centre of gravitj 

win be found at their point of intersection. Hence, in the 

circle and ellipse the centre of gravity is at the centre of the 

curve. 

- If a surface has a diametral i)lane, that is, a plane which 
bisects a system of parallel chords terminating in the surface, 
then will the centre of gravity of the extremities of each 
chord lie in the diametral plane, and consequently, the cen- 
tre of gravity of the surface will be in that plane. The 
centre of gravity of the volume bounded by such a surface, 
for like reason, lies in the diametral plane. 

Hence, if a surface, or volume, has a diametral plan^, the 
centre of gravity of the surface, or volume, lies in that 
plane. If a surface, or volume, has three diametral planes 
intersecting each other in a point, that point is the centre 
of gravity. Hence, the centre of gravity of the sphere and 
the ellipsoid lie at their centres. We see, also, that the 
centre of gravity of a surface, or volume, of revolution lies 
in the axis of revolution. 

Centre of Gravity of a Triangle. 

55. "Let ABC be any plane triangle. Join the vertex 
A with the middle point D of the op- 
posite side B C ; then will AD bisect -A- 
all of the lines drawn in the trianj^le /\ 
parallel to the base JBC; hence, the yy / \ 
centre of gravity of the triangle lies / \ T^^ . \ 
upon AD (Art. 54) ; for a like reason, ^ /^:r}}r?$I:^li^^ 
the centre of ffravity of the triansle ^ 

. ^ Fig. 84. 

lies upon the line BE, drawn from 

the vertex B to the middle point of the opposite side AC \ 

it is, therefore, at G, their point of intersection. 
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then will 0'" be the centre of grav- 
ity of the two triangles AJBG and 
A CD. ^ 

Join 0" and 0"\ and find a point 
Gy such that 




Fig. 88. 



0'"G : O'G :: ADE : ABO + AGD; 

then will G be the centre of gravity of the given polygon. 

Every curvilinear area may be regarded as polygonal, the 
niunber of sides being very great. Hence, the centres of 
gravity of their perimeters and areas may be found by the 
methods given. 

Centre of Gravity of a Pyramid, 

59* Any triangular pyramid may be regarded as made 
up of infinitely thin layers parallel to either of its faces. If 
a straight line be drawn from either vertex to the centre of 
gravity of the opposite face, it wiU pass through the centres 
of gravity of all the layers parallel to that face. Wp may 
regard the weight of each layer as being applied at its cen- 
tre of gravity, that is, at a point of this line ; hence, the 
centre of gravity of the pyramid is on this line (Art. 52). 

Let AJi CD be a pyramid, and JT the middle point of 
DC. Draw KD and KA, and lay 
off JTO = iKD, and JTO' = ^KA. 
Then will be the centre of gravity 
of the face DD (7, and 0' that of the 
face CAD. Draw ^ and D 0' in- 
tersecting in G. Because the centre 
of gravity of the pyramid is upon both 
A and B 0\ it is at their intersection 
G. Draw 00'\ then KG and KG' 
being respectively third parts of KB 
and KA^ G 0' is parallel to AB^ and 
the triangles OGO' and AGB are similar, consequently 
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their homologous sides are proportional. But 0' is one- 
third of -4 J?, consequently 06r is one-third of GA^ or one- 
fourth of ^ 0. 

Hence, tJie centre of gravity of a triaiigular j'^yraviid is 
on a line drawn from its vertex to the ccjitre of gravity of 
its base^ and at onefourth of tlie distance from the base to 
the vertex. 

Either fiice of a triangular pyramid may l^e taken as tlie 
base, the opposite vertex being considered as the vertex of 
the pyramid. 

To find the centre of gravity of a polygonal pyramid ; let 
A-BGDJEJB\ represent any pyramid, A beuig the ver- 
tex. Conceive it divided into tri- 
angular pyramids, having a common 
vertex at ^. If a plane be passed 
parallel to the base, and at .one-fourth 
of the distance fi-om the base to the 
vertex, it follows, from what has just 
been shown, that the centres of gravi- 
ty of all the partial pyramids will lie 
in this plane. We may regard each 
pyramid as having its weight concen- 
trated at its centre of gravity ; hence, the centre of gravity 
of the entire pyramid must lie in this plane (Art. 52). But 
it may be shown, as in the case of the triangular pyramid, 
that the centre of gravity lies somewhere in the line drawn 
from the vortex to the centre of gravity of the base ; it must, 
therefore, lie where this line pierces the auxiliary plane : 

Hence, th^ centre of gravity of any pyramid whatever 
lies on a line drawn from its vertex to the centre of gravity 
of its base^ and at onefourth of the distance from the base 
to the vertex. 
A cone is a pyramid having an infinite number of faces : 
Hence, tJie centre of gravity of a cone is on a line drawn 
from, the vertex to the centre of gravity of the base^ and at 
on&fourth of the distance from the base to the vertex. 
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Centre of Gravity of Prisms and Oylinders. 

00. Any i»risni whatever may be regarded as made 
of layers parallel to the bases. If a straight line be draw^-^ 
between the centres of gravity of the two bases, it will pa^^ 
through the centres of gravity of all these layers. Th.^ 
centre of gravity of the prism will, therefore, lie somewher^^ 
in this line, which we may call the axis of the prism. "W^ 
may also regard the prism as made up of material line^ 
parallel to the lateral edges of the prism. If a plane ber 
passed midway between the two bases and parallel to them, 

it will bisect all of these lines, and consequently their 
centres of gravity, as well as that of the entire prism, 
will lie in it. It must, therefore, be at the point in which 
the plane cuts the axis of the prism, that is, at its middle 
point. 

Hence, the centre of gravity of a prism is at the middle 
point of its axis. 

When the bases of the prism become polygons having an 
infinite number of sides, the prism will become a cylinder, 
and the principle just demonstrated will still hold good : 

Hence, the centre of gravity of a cylinder with parallel 
bases is at the middle point of its axis. 

Centre of Gravity of Polyhedrons. 

01. If any point within a polyhedron be assumed, and 
this point be joined with each vertex of the polyhedron, we 
shall thus form as many pyi'amids as the solid has feces : the 
centres of gravity of these pyramids may be found by the 
rules for such cases. If the centres of gravity of the first 
and second pyramid be joined by a straight line, the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the two may be found by a 
process entirely similar to that used in finding the centre of 
gravity of a polygon, observing that the weights of the par- 
tial pyramids are proportional to their volumes, and that 
they may be represented by their volumes. Having com- 
poimded the weights of the first and second, and found its 
point of application, we may, in like manner, compound this 
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with the weight of the third, and so on, till the centre of ^ , 
gra\ity of the entire pjjaniid is determined. l)^**", ' 

Any solid body bounded by a curved surface may be 
regarded as a polyhedron whose faces are extremely small, 
and its centre of gravity may be determined by the rule just 
explained. 

Experimental determination of the Centre of Gravity. 

63. We know that the weight of a body always passes 
through its centre of gravity, no matter what may be the 
poffltion of the body. If we attach a flexible cord to a body 
at any point and suspend it freely, it must ultimately come 
to a state of rest. In this position, the body is acted upon 
by two forces : the weight, tending to draw the body towards 
the centre of the earth, and the tension of the cord, which 
resists this force. In order that the body may be in equili- 
brium, these forces must be equal and directly opposed. 
But the direction of the weight passes through the centre 
of gravity of the body ; hence, the tension of the string, 
which acts in the direction of the string, must also pass 
through the same point. This principle gives rise to the 
following method of finding the centre of gravity of a 
body. 

Let A£ C represent a body of any form whatever. Attach 
a string to any point, (7, of the body, 
and suspend it freely ; when the body 
comes to a state of rest, mark the di- 
rection of the stiing ; then suspend the 
hody by a second point, ^, as before, 
and when it comes to rest, mark the 
dh*ection of the string ; their point of 
intersection, (?, will be the centre of ^. ,^ 

' ' Fig. 41. 

gravity of the body. 

Instead of suspending the body by a string, it may be 
balanced on a point. In this case, the weight acts vertically 
downwards, and is resisted by the reaction of the point ; 
hence, the centre of gravity must lie vertically over tho 
point. 
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I^ therefore, the body be balanced at any two points of 
its surface, and verticals be drawn through the point, in 
these positions, their intersection will be the centre of gravi- 
ty of the body. 

It follows, from what has just been explained, that when 
a body is suspended by an axis, it can only come to a state 
of rest when the centre of gravity lies in a vertical plane 
passed through the axis. 

The centre of gravity may lie above the axis, below the 
axis, or on the axis. 

In the first case, if the body be slightly deranged, it will 
continue to revolve till the centre of gravity falls below the 
axis ; in the second case, it will return to its primitive po- 
sition ; in the third case, it will remain in the position in 
which it is placed. These cases will be again referred to, 
under the head of Stability, 

The preceding rules enable us to find the centres of gravi- 
ty of all lines, surfaces, and solids ; but, on account of the 
difficulty of applying them in certain cases, we shall annex 
an outline of some of the methods, by the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. Those magnitudes whose centres of grav- 
ity are most readily found by the calculus, are mathematical 
curves ; areas bounded wholly, or in part, by these curves ; 
curved surfaces ; and volumes bound by curved surfaces. 

Determination of the Centre of Gravity by means of the Calculus. 

64. To place Formulas (13) imder a suitable form for the 
application of the calculus, we have simply to substitute for 
the forces P, -P, &c., the elementary volumes, or the differ- 
entials of the magnitudes, and to replace the sign of summa- 
tion, 2, by that of integration, /. 

Making these changes, Formulas (13) become, 

fxdm fydm fzdm 

In which dm denotes the differential of the magnitude in 
question ; a;, y, and z, the co-ordinates of its centre of grav- 
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ity, and a?!, y^, and gj, the co-ordinates of the centre of grav- 
ity of the magnitude. 

Application to plane curves. 
65. The phme JCY may be taken to coincide witli tliat 
of the curve, in which case, 2 = for every point of the 
curye ; and, consequently, 2i = ; dm becomes the diifer- 

ential of an arc of a plane curve, or dm = ^dx^ + di/^. 
Substituting in (32), we have. 



X, = 






fV^^-hdy' 



S \^dx^ + dy' 



Centre of Oravity of an arc of a circle. 

66. Let AB C bo the arc, the oiigin of co-ordinates 
and centre of the circle, 0^ the axis of 
abscissas, perpendicular to the chord of y 
the arc, and Y the axis of ordinates. 
Since the arc is symmetrically situated 
with respect to the axis of X^ the centre ~o 
of gravity is somewhere on this line 
(Art. 54) ; consequently, y^ = 0. To find 
«!, we have the equation of the cuxle. 




Differentiating, 



x" + y^ = r\ 



y' 



2xdx + 2ydy = ; .\ doc^ =z ^dy^ • 

Substituting in the first of Formulas (33), and reducing, 

we find, 

frdy 



«i = 



r rdy 



Integrating both numerator and denominator between the 
limits y = — Jc, and y = + ic, we have, 

I rdy z= re ; * 



-i<j 
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»— ^ = QIC ABO. 

2r 



and, 

— ^ - = r sm-* r sin** 

Hence, by substitution, 

Xi = t-tttyj or, arcAJSC : c : : r : x^^ 



That is, t/ie centre of gravity of an arc of a circle is on 
ths diameter which bisects its chords and its distance from 
the centre is a fourth proportional to the arc^ chords and 
raditcs. 

Application to Plane areas. 

67. Let the plane ^Y be taken to coincide with that 

of the area. We shall have, as before, 2i = 0. In this 

case, we have dm = ^dx ; and, consequently, FormiQas 

(32), reduce to 

fx^dx _ Sy^dx ' 

Centre of Gravity of a parabolic area. 

68. Let A OB represent the area, 
having its chord at right angles to the 
axis. Let be the origin of co-ordinates, 
taken at the vertex, and let the axis of X 
coincide with the axis of the curve ; the 
value of i/i will, as before, be equal to 0. 
To find the value of jCi, we have the equa- 
tion of the parabola. 




y^ = 2px .'. y = y/2^ . 



X 



i 



Fig. 4a. 



By substitution in the first of Formulas (34), we have, 



Xt 



, 3 3 



f-^/^p.x^dx 



fx^dx 
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Integrating between the limits a; = 0, and x 

have, 

a 

J x'dx = fa , 



7ft 
a, we 



and, 



J 7?dx = fa*. 



hence. 



«i = fa. 



That is, ^A^ centre of gravity of a segment of a parabola 
is on its axis, and at a distance from the vertex equal to 
threerffths of the altitude of the segment. 

Application to solids of revolution. 

69* If we take the planes XY and XZ passing through 
the axis of revolution, the centre of gravity will lie in both 
these planes, therefore y^ and 2^ will both be 0. In this 
case, the firat of Formulas (32) will be sufficient. 

Since the axis of X coincides with the axis of revolution, 
dm becomes equal to lafdx. Substituting in the first of 
Formulas (32), we have. 



aji = 



fy'dx 



(35.) 



Centre of Gravity of a semi-ellipsoid. 

TO. Let the semi-ellipse A CB, be re- 
volved about the axis 00 \ it will gener- 
ate a semi-ellipsoid whose axis coincides 
with the axis of X, Both y^ and z^ 
being 0, it only remains to find the value 
of a^. 




Fig. 41 
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The equation of the ellipse referred to its centre, is, 

y' = ^,(«' - ^h 

m which a and b are the semi-axes. 
Substituting, in Equation (35), we have, 

«i - — Jl = 

y ^(a« - 7?)dx f (a« - x^)dx 

Integrating between the limits, sc = 0, and a; = a, we 
have 



and. 



a 



f{a? - x')dx = (a' -j)= la* 



Substituting, we have, 

a* 2a? 3 3 

a, = - - — = -a = ^ X 2a. 

That is, the centre of gravity of a semi-prolate sx>lieroid 
of revolution is on its axis of revolution, and at a distance 
from the centre equal to three-sixteenths of the major axis 
of the generating ellipse. 

The examples above given are enough to indicate the 
method of applying the calculus to the determination of the 
centre of gravity. 

Centre of Gravity of a system of bodies. 

71, When we have several bodies, and it is required to 
find their common centre of gravity, it will, in general, be 
found most convenient to employ the principle of moments. 
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To do this, we fii'st find the centre of gravity of each body 
sepaiately, by the rules already given. The weight of each 
body may then be regarded as a force applied at the centre 
of gravity of the body. The weights being parallel, we 
have a system of parallel forces, whose points of application 
are known. If these points are all in the same plane, we 
may find the lever arms of the resultant of all the weights, 
with respect to two lines, at right angles to each other in 
that plane ; and these will make known the point of applica- 
tion of the resultant, or, what is the same thing, the centre 
of gravity of the system. If the points are not in the same 
plane, the lever arms of the resultant of all the weights may 
be found, with respect to three axes, at right angles to each 
other; these will make knowTi the point of application of the 
resultant weight, or the required position of the centre of 
gravity. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the point of application of the resultant of 
three equal weights, applied at the three vertices of a plane 
trmgle. 

SOLUTION. 

Let AB O (Fig. 34) represent the triangle. The resul- 
tant of the weights applied at J? and C will be applied at 
D, the middle point of J? (7. The weight acting at D being 
double that at A, the total resultant will be applied at 6r, 
making GA = 2 GD ; hence, the required point is at the 
centre of gravity of the triangle. 

2. Required the point of application of the resultant of 
a system of equal parallel forces, applied at the vertices of 
any regular polygon ? 

Ans, At the centre of gravity of the polygon. 

3. Parallel forces of 3, 4, 5, and 6 lbs., are applied at the 
Buocessive vertices of a square, whose side is 12 inches. At 
what distance from the first vertex is the point of applica- 
tion of their resultant ? 
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SOLUTION, 

Take the sides of the square through the first vertex as 
axes of moments ; call the side through the first and second 
vertex the axis of -Z", and that through the first and fourth 
the axis of Y. We shall have from Formulas (13), 

4 X 12 + 5 X 12 
^,^= 18 = «5 

, . 6 X 12 + 6 X 12 22 

and X. a?i-= ■ = — • 

// ' 18 3 

Denoting the required distance by d^ we have, 

d = -v/aJi* + ^1^ = 9.475 in. Ans. 

4. Seven equal forces are applied at seven of the vertices 
of a cube. What is the distance of the point of application 
of then- resultant from the eighth vertex? 

SOLUTION. 

Take the eighth vertex as the origin of co-ordinates, and 

the three edges passing through it as axes of moments. We 

shall have from Equations (13), denoting one edge of the 

cube by a, 

Xi = ^a, yi = |a, and z^ = fa. 

Denoting the required distance by c?, we have, 

d = Vx^'+~y^~+^ = fa yi^ ^^^' 

6. Two isosceles triangles are constructed on opposite 
sides of the base 6, having altitudes respectively equal to 
h and h\ h being greater than h\ Where is the centre of 
gravity of the space lying within the two ti-iangles ? 

SOLUTION. 

It must lie on the altitude of the greater triangle. Take 
the common base as an axis of moments ; then will the 
moments of the triangles be, respectively, ifih x |A, and 
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ibh' X ^/i'; and from the first of Formulas (13), we shall 
have, 



That is, the required centre of gravity is on the altitude 
of the greater triangle, at a distance from the common base 
equal to one-third of the difference of the two altitudes. 

6. Whe|i(is the centre of gravity of the space included 
between two circles tangent to each other intenially ? 

SOLUTION. 

Take their common tangent as an axis of moments. The 
centre of gravity will lie on the common normal, and its 
distance from the point of contact is given by the equation, 



aJi = 



flrr" — irr'* r^ + rr' -{• r'^ 



1 -/«• ^*.'a 



*lm Let there be a square, and suppose it divided by its 
diagonals into four equal parts, one of which is removed. 
Required the distance of the centre of gravity of the re- 
maining figure from the opposite side of the square. 

Ans, ^ of the side of the square. 

8. To construct a triangle, having given its base and 
centre of gravity. 

SOLUTION. 

Draw through the middle of the base, and the centre of 
gravity, a straight line ; lay off beyond the centre of gra- 
vity a distance equal to twice the distance from the middle 
of the base to the centre of gravity. The point thus found 
is the vertex. 

9. Given the base and altitude of a triangle. Required 
the triangle, when its centre of gravity is perj)endicularly 
over the extremity of the base. 

10. Three men carry a cylindrical bar, one taking hold 



of ono end, Etnd the others at a ccnntnon point. Required 
the position of tliia point, in order tiiat tlie three may sus- 
tain equal portions of the weight. 




Pieuure of one body upon another. 

T2. Let ^ be a movable body 
pressed against a fixed body JS, 
and touching it at a single point. 
In order that A may be in equi- 
Ubriam, the resultant of all the 
fbroes acting upon it, including its 
weight, must pass through the point 
of contact, F'; othenvlso there would 
be a tendency to rotation about I'', Fi»,«i 

which would be measured by the 
moment of the resultant with respect to tliis point. 
thermore, the direction of tlie resultant must be uormc^ij 
the surface of B at the point P', else the body A wool 
have a tendency to slide along the body ^, which tcndet 
would be measured by the tangential component, 
pressure upon _B developa a latent force of reaction, whifll 
must be equal and directly opposed to it. The resultant « 
all the forces must be equal to zero (Art, 47). That 1 
to/iera a body, resthig upon, anot/ier and acted tyjon b]/ Sf^ 
nutnber of force» is in equilibrium, the resultant of a& i' 
forces called into piay is equal to 0. 

If all the forces called into play are taten into accoui 
the algebraic sums of their momenta with respect to t 
three rectangular aires will be separately equal to 0. 

Equations (29) and (30) are, then, perfectly general i 
every case of equilibrium, provided all of the forces called' 
into play are taken into account. 
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return to that state. Tliis \i411, in general, be the case when 

the centre of gravity of the body is at its lowest point. Let 

-^ be a spherical body suspended from 

an axis 0, about which it is free to 

t^irn. When the centre ' of gravity of 

-4 lies vertically below the axis, it is 

^ equilibrium, for the weight of the 

^dy is exactly counterbalanced by the 

resistance of the axis. Moreover, the 

equilibrium is stable; for if the body 

be deflected to A\ its weight tends to 

restore it to its position of rest. A, The measure of this 

tendency is W X 01\ that is, the moment of the weight with 

respect to the axis O. Under the action of the force W^ the 

body ^vill return to -4, and, passing to the other side by 

Wue of its inertia, will finally come to rest and return 

agam to A'^ and so on, till after a few vibrations, when it 

will come to rest at A. 

A body is in U7istable equilibrium when, being slightly 
disturbed from its state of rest, it tends to depart still far- 
ther from it. This will, in general, be the case when the 
centre of gravity of the body occupies its highest position. 
Let J. be a sphere, connected by an 
inflexible rod with the axis 0. When 
the centre of gravity of A lies verti- 
cally above O, it will be in unstable 
equilibrium ; for, if the sphere be de- 
flected to the position A\ its weight 
will act with the lever arm OP to in- 
crease this deflection. The motion will 
continue till, after a few vibrations, it comes to rest 
below the axis. In this last position, it will be in stable 
equilibrium. 

A body is in indifferent^ or neutral^ equilibrium when it 
remains at rest wherever it may be placed. This will, in 
general, be the case when the centre of gravity continues in 
the same horizontal plane on being slightly disturbed. 
4* 



/T 

/ I 



0*- 4? 

Fig. 47. 
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Let ^ be a sphere, supported 
by a horizontal axis OP passing 
through its centre of gravity. 
Then, m whatever position it may 
be placed, it will have no tendency 
to change this position ; it is, therefore, in indifferent^ or 
neutral equilibrium. 

In the figure, A^ B^ and C represent a cone in positions 
of stable, unstable, and indifferent equilibrium. 



Fig. 48. 




Fig. 49. 

If a wheel, or other solid, be mounted on a horizontal axis, 
about which it is free to turn, the centre of gravity not lying 
on the axis, it Avill be in stable equilibrium, when the centre of 
gravity is directly below the axis; and in unstable equi- 
librium w^hen it is directly above the axis. When the axis 
passes through the centre of gravity, it will, in every po- 
sition, be in neutral equilibrium. 

We infer, then, from the preceding discussion, that when 
a body at rest is so situated that it cannot be disturbed from 
its position without raising its centre of gravity, it is in a 
state of stable eqitilibrium ; when a slight disturbance de- 
presses the centre of gravity, it is in a state of unstable equi- 
libriiim^ when the centre of gravity remains constantly in the 
same horizontal plane, it is in a state of neutral equilibrium. 

This principle holds true in combinations of wheels, as in 
machinery, and indicates the importance of balancing the 
elements, so that their centres of gravity may remain as 
nearly as possible in the same horizontal planes. 
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Stability of Bodies on Horizontal Planes. 

74. A body resting on a horizontal plane may touch it 
in one, or in more than one point. /y 
In the latter case, the salient J)oly- 
gon, formed by joining the extreme / — j 
points of contact, as abcd^ is called / 1/'^^* \/ / 
the polygon of support L ■. 5: — / 

Fig. 60. 

When the direction of the weight of the body, that is, the 
vertical through its centre of gravity, pierces the plane within 
the polygon of support, the body is stable^ and will remain in 
equilibrium, unless acted upon by some other force than the 
weight of the body. In this case, the body will be most 
easily overturned about that side of the 2)olygon of support 
wliich is nearest to the line of direction of the weight. The 
moment of the weight, with respect to this side, is called 
the moment of stability of the body. Denoting the weight 
of the body by W] the distance from the line of direction 
of the weight to the nearest side of the polygon of support, 
by r, and the moment of stability by 8^ we have, 

8 = Wr. 

The moment of stability is equal to the least moment of 
any extraneous force which is capable of overturning the 
body in any direction. The weight of the body remaining 
the same, its stability will increase with r. If the polygon 
of support is a regular polygon, the stability will be great- 
est, other things being equal, when the dii-ection of the 
weight passes through its centre. The area of the polygon 
of support remaining constant, the stability will be greater 
as the polygon approaches a circle. The polygon of support 
being regular, but variable in area, the stability will increase 
as this area increases. Hence, low bodies resting on ex- 
tended bases, are, other things being equal, more stable than 
high bodies resting on narrow bases. 

When the direction of the weight passes without the 
polygon of support, the body is unstahU^ and unless s^^v^- 
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ported by some other force tlmn the weight, it will ovcr^'^^*^ 
about that side which is nearest to the direction of * 
weight. In this case, the product of the weight into ^^^ 
shortest distance from its direction to any side of the p^^?^" 
gon, is called the moment of instability. Denoting "t ^^^ 
moment by Z, we have, as before, 

J== Wr. 

The moment of instability is equal to the least moment 
of any force which can be applied to prevent the body from 
\ overturning. 

If the direction of the weight intersect any side of the 
polygon of support, the body will be in a state of equili' 
hrium bordering on rotation about that side. 

The stability of a body will be greater, the more nearly 
the resultant of all the forces acting upon it, including its 
weight,' is to being normal to the beanng surface. A 
maxunum stability will be obtained, other things being 
equal, when the resultant is exactly perpendicular to the 
bearing surface. These principles find application in most 
of the arts, but more especially in Engineering and Architec- 
ture. In structures of all kinds intended to be stable, the 
foimdation should be as broad as is consistent with the gen- 
eral design of the work, that the polygon of support may 
be as great as possible. The pieces for transmitting pres- 
sures should be so combined that the pressures transmitted 
to the ultimate polygons of support should be as nearly 
normal to the bearing surfaces as possible, and their lines 
of direction should pass as near the centres of the polygons 
of support as may be. The same principles hold good at 
all the points of junction between pieces employed for 
transmitting pressures. Hence, joints should be made as 
nearly normal to the pressures as possible. 

In the construction of machinery the preceding principles 
also apply. The centres of gravity of the rotating pieces 
should be on their axes, otherwise there will result an irre- 
gularity of motion, which, besides making the machino 
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work imperfectly, vnll ultimately destroy the parts of the 
machine itself. 

In loading cars, wagons, &c., we should endeavor to 
throw the centre of gravity of the load as near the track 
^ possible. This is, in practice, partially effected by plachig 
the heavier articles at the bottom of the load. 

It is needless to enumerate the multitudinous applications 
of the principles of stability ; they are of continual occur- 
rence in the daily transactions of life. 



PBACTICAL PROBLEMS IN C O N STBU C TI ON. 

1. A horizontal beam AJ8^ ~ 

which sustains a load, is sup- 
ported upon a pivot at A^ and 
by a cord jOjE', the point JEJ 
being vertically over A. Re- 
quired the tension of the cord 
DE, and the vertical pressure /"^ '- ^ 
on the pivot A, 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the weight of the beam, together with its load, 
by TFJ and suppose its point of application to be at C 
Denote C A byjp, and the perpendicular distance AF^ from 
A to DE^ by p'. Denote also the tension of the cord by U 
If we regard A as the centre of moments, we shall have, in 
the case of an equilibrium. 







Fig. 61. 



Wp ^ tp'\ 



p 



Or, denoting the angles JSIDA by a, and the distance AD 
by J, we shall have, 

6sma 

To find the vertical pressure on the pivot A^ resolve the 
fiwce t into two components, respectively parallel and per- 
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SOLUTION. 

Deuole the weiglit of the gate and 
its load, by W. Produce the vertical 
tlirougk the point of application C, of 
tiie force W, till it intersects the hori- 
zontal tlirongh A in Z>, and draw the 
line I>0. Then will J)A and J>0 
represent the directions of the requir- 
ed components of W. Lay off I>c, tit n. 
to represent the value of W, and 

complete the parallelogram of forces, Deoa ; then will Do 
represent the pressure on the pivot 0, and Da the pres- 
sure on the hinge, A, Denoting the angle oSc by cr, the 
pressure on tho pivot by^j, and on the hinge by^)', ive shall 



1^' 






w 



and^ 



If ivo denote the distance OE by b, and the distance DE 
by h, ive shall have, 

cost. — - ■ , and am a 



Hence, 



5. Having given the two 
rafters AG and _BC of a 
roof, abutting in notches of 
a tie-beam All, it is required 
to find the pressure, or thrust, 
upon the rafters, and the di- 
rection and intensity of the 
pressure upon the joints at the tie-beam. 




Denote the weight of the rafters and their load by 2w', 
Ye may regard this weight as made up of three parts — a 
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weight w, applied at C, and two equal weights ^tr, applied 
at A and B respectively. Let us denote the half span AL 
hy «, the rise GL by A, and the length of the rafter AG or 
OB by /. Denote, also, the pitch of the roof GBL by a, 
the thrust on the rafter by ^, and the resultant pressure at 
eadi of the joints A and B hyp. 

Lay off Go to represent the weight w^ and complete the 
parallelogram of forces Gboa ; then vnll Ga and Gb repre- 
sent the thrust upon the rafters ; and, since the figure Gboa 
is a rhombus, we shall have, 

^ to tol 

t sma = iw /. t = —— ; — = -7 • 
^ 2 sma 2/i 

Conceive the force t to be applied at A, and resolve it into 
two components respectively parallel to (7X and ZfA ; we 
shall have for these components, 

t sma = Iw. and t cosa = --y • 
^ ' 2A 

The latter component gives the strain on the tie-beam, 
AB. 

To find the pressure on the joint, we have, acting down- 
wards, the forces ^w and ^Wj or the single force w^ and, act* 

ing firom B towards Aj the force —j- ; hence, 

« 

If we denote the angle DAE by /3, we shall have from 
the right-angled triangle DAE^ 

^ r, BE 8 

tan ^ = --T-=, = -£ . 
AE 2h 

The direction of the joint should be perpendicular to that 
of the force p^ that is, it should make with the horizon an 

angle whose tangent equals -^ • 
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6. In the last problem suppose the rafters to abut againsiJ 
the wall. Required the least thickness that must be given, 
to the wall to prevent it from being overturned. 



SOLL-TION. 



Denote the entire weight thrown upon the wall by w^ the 
length of that portion of the wall which sustains the pressure 
p by l\ its height by h\ its thickness by a;, and the weight 
of each cubic foot of the material of the wall by w^ ; then 
will the weight of this part of the wall be equal to w*KVx. 

Tlie force — =- acts with an arm of lever h' to overturn the 

wall about its lower and outer edge ; this force is resisted by 
the weight w + w'h'l'x^ acting through the centre of gravity 
of the wall with a lever arm equal to \x. If there is an 
equilibrium, the moments of these two forces must be equal, 

that is, -j^xh' = {w + w'h'Vx) -, or —j-- =v}X-{- w'h'l'g?' 
ReduciBg, we have, ^ + ^,x = ^ ; 



T. A sustaining wall has a cross section in the form of a 
trapezoid, the face upon which . the 
pressure is thrown being vertical, and 
the opposite face having a slope of 
six perpendicular to one horizontal. 
Required the least thickness that must 
be given to the wall at the top, that 
it may not be overturned by a hori- 
zontal pressure, whose point of appli- 
cation is at a distance from the bottom of the wall equal to 
one-third of its height. 

SOLUTION. 

Pass a plane through the edge A parallel to the face 
.B(7, and consider a portion of the wall whose length is one 




J) 35J G- C 

Fig. 6fi, 
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fiwt. Denote the pressure upon this portion hy P, the 

height of the ivall by OA, its thickness at the top by x, and 
■ the weight of a cubic foot of the material by w. Let fall 
from the centres of gravity O and 0' of the tivo portions, 
the pci-pendiculara 0& and 0'£^ and take tlie edge .D as 
MI aiis of momenta. The weight of the portion ABCF is 
equal to ttohx, and its lover arm, I>G, is equal to A + -Ja;. 
The weight of the portion ADF\& 3h)A', and its lever arm, 
HE, is JA. In case of an equilibrium, the sum of the mo- 
menta of their weights must bo equal to the moment of P, 
rfiost lever arm ia 2A. Hence, 

6wAaT(A + ix) + 3wA' x |A = i* X 2A ; 

or, Gwhx + 3iffie' + 2wA" = 2P. 



- V 3w 






8. Required the conditions of stability of a 
sqnare pillar acted upon by a force oblique 
to the axis of the pillar, and applied at the 
centre of gravity of the pillar's upper 
base. 

eCLUTION. 

Denote the intensity of the oblique force 
by P, its inclination to the vertical by a, 
the length or breadth of the pillar by 2a, *"is- "i- 

itsheight by a^and the weight ofthepillar by W- Through 
the centre of gravity of the pillar draw the vertical A 0, 
and lay off .^ C equal to W, prolong PA and lay oSAB equal 
to P\ complete the parallelogram offerees ABDC, and 
prolong the diagonal till it intersects HG or MG produced. 
If the point F falls between IT and G, the pillar will bo 
stable J if it falls at -S; it will be indifferent; if it falls with- 
out H, it -will be unstable. To find an expression for the 
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distance FG^ draw BE perpendicular to AG. From tb 
similar triangles ABE and AFG^ we have, 

AH- ^ 7)77 
AE. AG:: BE: FG', /. FG = aE ' 

But AG-x, BE = JT^ina, and AE = Tr+ Pcoso, 
hence we have, 

And, since -STff equals a, we have the following condi- 
tions for stability, indifference and instability, respectively, 

Fx sina 
^> TF+Pcosa^ 

Poj sina 
a = 



a< 



TT + Pcosa ' 

Px sina 
TF + Pcosa ^ 



K we denote the distance FG by y, and the weight of a 

cubic foot of the material of the pillar by T^ we shall have, 

since TF= 4a'a^, 

PsinacB 

^ 4a''t(?a; + Pcosa 

If, now, we suppose the intensity and direction of the 
force P to remain the same, whilst x is made to assume 
every possible value from up to any assumed limit, the 
value of y will undergo corresponding changes. The suc- 
cessive points thus determined make up a line which is 
called the line of resistance^ and whose equation is that just 
deduced. 

If the pillar is made up of uncemented blocks, it will re- 
main in equilibrium so long as each joint is pierced by the 
line of resistance, provided that the tangent to the line of 
resistance makes with the normal to the joint an angle less 
than the liraitil\g angle of resistance (Art. 103). 
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The highest degree of stability will be attained when the 
line of resistance is normal to every joint, and when it 
passes through the centre of gravity of each, 

9. To determine the conditions of equilibrium and sta- 
bility of an arch of uncemented stones. 

SOLUTION. 

Let MNLK represent half of an arch sustained in equi- 
librium by a horizontal force -P, 
and by the weight of the arch- _--,m: 

stones. Through the centre of /^^VX-rv 

gravity of the fii*st arch-stone draw /„ ..''y \ 

a vertical line, and on it lay off a />V i 

distance to represent the weight / ^ll i 

of that stone. Prolong the direc- K^*!" ** 

tion of P, and lay off a distance ^'«* ^ 

equal to the horizontal pressure. 

Complete the parallelogram of forces, aobB^ and draw the 
diagonal oB, This will be the resultant of the forces com- 
bined. Combine this resultant with the weight of the 
second arch-stone, and this with the weight of the third, 
and so on, till the last inclusive. The polygon oBCDE^ 
thus found, is the line of resistance, and if this lies wholly 
within the solid part of the arch, the arch will be stable ; 
but, if it does not lie within it, the arch will be unstable, 
A rupture will take place at the joint where the line of re- 
sistance passes without the solid part of the arch. 

This problem may be solved analytically, in accordance 
with the principles already illustrated. It is only intended 
to indicate the general method of proceeding. / 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ELEMENTARY MACHINES. 

Definitions and General Principles. 

If 5* A iviACHiNE is a contrivance by means of which a 
force applied at one point is made to produce an effect at 
some other point. 

Tlie force applied is called the power^ and the point at 
which it is applied, is called the point of application. The 
force to be overcome is called tJie resistance^ and the point 
at which it is to be overcome is called the working p>oi7it. 

The working of any machine requires a continued applica- 
tion of power. The source of this power is called the motor. 

Motors are exceedingly various. Some of the most im- 
portant are muscular effort^ as exhibited by man and beast 
in various kinds of work ; the weight and living force of 
water, as exhibited in the various kinds of water-mills ; the 
expansive force of vapors and gases, as displayed in steam 
and caloric engines ; the force of air in motion, as exhi- 
bited in the windmill, and in the propulsion of sailing 
vessels ; the force of magnetic attraction and repulsion, as 
shown in the magnetic telegraph and various magnetic 
machines ; the elastic force of springs, as shown in watches 
and various other machines. Of these motors, the most 
important ones are steam, air, and water power. 

To worlc, is to exert a certain pressure through a certain 
distance. The measure of the quantity of work performed 
by any force, is the product obtained by multiplying the 
effective pressure exerted, by the distance through which it 
is exerted. 

Machines serve simply to transmit and modify the action 
of forces. They add nothing to the work of the motor; on 
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the contrary, they absorb and render inefficient much of the 
work that is impressed upon them. For example, in the 
case of a water-mill, only a small portion of the work ex- 
pended by the motor is transmitted to the machine, on 
account of the imperfect manner of applying it, and of this 
portion a very large fraction is absorbed and rendered prac- 
tically useless by the various resistances, so that, in reality, 
only a small fractional portion of the work expended by the 
motor becomes effective. 

Of the ajyplied worJc^ a part is expended in overcoming 
friction^ stiffness of cords^ ba9idsy or chains^ resistance of 
the aivy adhesion of the parts^ &c. This goes to wear out 
the machine. A second portion is expended in overcoming 
sadden impulses, or shocks, arising from the nature of the 
work to be accomplished, as w^ell as from the imperfect con- 
nection of the parts, and from the want of hardness and 
elasticity in the connecting pieces. This also goes to strain 
and loear out the machine, and also to increase the sources 
of waste already mentioned. There is often a waste of 
work arising from a greater supply of motive power than is 
required to attain the desired result. Thus, in the move- 
ment of a train of cars on a railroad, the excess of the work 
of the steam, above what is just necessary to bring the train 
to the station, is wasted, and has to be consumed by the 
application of brakes, an operation which not only wears out 
the brakes, but also, by creating shocks, injures and ulti- 
mately destroys the cars themselves. 

Such. are some of the sources of the loss of work. A 
part of these may, by judicious combinations and appliances, 
be greatly diminished ; but, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, there must be a continued loss of work, which 
requires a continued supply of power from the motor. 

In any machine, the quotient obtained by dividing the 
quantity oi' useful^ or effective worJc^ by the quantity of 
applied worh^ is called the modulus of the machine. As the 
resistances are diminished, the modulus increases, and the 
maohiiie becomes more perfect. Could the modulus ever 
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become equal to 1, the niacliiiio would be sbsohitely perjiet. 
Once set in motion, it would continue to moTC ibreTcr, 
realmng the solution of the protlem of perpetual motion. 
It ia needless to state tbat, until the laws of nature ate 
changed, no such realization need be looked for. 

In studying the piinciples of machines, we proceed 1 
approximation. For a first result, it is usual to neglect t 
effect of hurtful resistances, such as friction, adhesion, Btifl 
ness of cords, (fee. Ilaving found the relations between i 
power and resistance nnder this hypothesis, these relation 
are afterwards modified, so as take into account the vaiioal 
reaiatauces. We shall, therefore, in the first instance, regE 
cords as destitute of weight and thickness, perfectly flcxibt 
and inextensible. We shall also regard bara and connecUif 
pieces as destitute of weight and inertia, and perfectly rigiS 
that is, incapable of compression or cxten^on by the force 
to which they may be subjected. 

Elementary Maotiineji. 
»0. The elementary machines are seven in ]iumber< 
Yiz., the eord / thakuc}-; the inclined plane ; the pulley, M 
combination of the cord and lever; the icAeeltxnA axle, also! 
combination of the cord and lever ; the scren), a combinatiM 
of two inclined plaoea twisted about an axis ; and the tceilfff 
a simple combuiation of two inclined planes. It may eaa] 
bo seen that there are in reality but three elemental 
machines — the cord, the lever, and the inclined plai 
is, however, more convenient to consider the seven ; 
named as elemcfitary. By a suitiible combination of thej 
wveii elements, the most complicated pieces of mechauiafl 

*e produced. 

The Cord. 

dijT. Let j1^ represent a cord solicited by two forcefl 

by nd J?, applied at its extremi- 

eft'ccl and £. Iii order that ^"^ ]^ J 

is exord may be in equilibrium, j^^ ^^ 

Maeident, in the fii'st place, 

of forct forces must act in the dii'cction of tlie cord, and u 
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BUch a manner as to Btretch it, otiicnrise the cord would 
bend under the action of the furces. In the second place, 
the intensities of tlie forces must be equal, otherivisc the- 
greater force would prevail, and motion woidd ensue. 
Hence, in order that two forces apphed at tiie extremities 
of a cord may be in equilibrium, the forces must be equal 
and directly ojyposed. 

The measure of the tension of the cord, or t/ie force hy 
vshich any two of its adjacent particles are urged to sepa- 
rate, is the intensity of one of the equal forces, for it is' 
evident that the middle point of the cord might be fixed and 
dther force withdrawn, without dirainishing or increasuig 
the tendon. When a cord ia solicitud in opposite (lirL-ctiona 
by unequal forces directed along the cord, the tendon will 
be measured by the intensity of the lesser force. 

Let AS represent a cord solicited by two groups of tbrcea 
applied at its two extrem- 
ities. In order that these 
forces may be in equilibi-ium, 
the resultant of the group ap- 
plied at A and the resultant of 

the group at B must be equal and directly opposed. Hence, 
if we suppose all of the forces at each point to be resolved into 
components respectively coinciding with, and at right angles 
to AJB, the normal components at each of the points mmst 
b6 such as to maintain each other in equilibriuTn, and the 
residtanta of the remaininy components at each of the points 
A and S must be equal and directly opposed. 

Lot ABCD represent a cord, at the different points 
Ay By O, D, of which are 
applied groups of forces. If 
these forces are in equili- 
brium through the iiitcn'en- 
tion of the cord, there must 
necessarily be an oquili- 
. brium at each point of ap- 
plication. Denote the tension of -J B, B C, CI), by (, f, [", 
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aud the forces applied by P, P', P", &c., as shown in the 
figure. The forces in equilibriuiu iibout the point .1 aro 
JP, P', P", and (, directed from ^1 to S ; the forces in e'luili- 
brium about B are P'", P", (, directed fi-om _B to A, and 
(', du-eeted from _B to C. The tension t is the same at all 
points of the branch AB, and, since it acts at .1 in the direo- 
tion AB, and at B in the direction BA, it follows that 
these two forces exactly connterbalanue cacli other. If, 
therefore, the forces P, P', F", were transferred from ,1 to 
" B, unchanged in direction and intenaty, the equilibrium at 
that point would be undistarbed. In like manner, it may 
be shown that, if all the forces now applied at B be trans- 
ferred to C, without change of direction or hiiensity, the 
equilibrium at C would he undisturbed, and so on to the 
last point of the cord. Hence wo conclude, tluit a system of 
forces of^ied in any manner at different points of a cord 
viiU be in equilibrium, when, if ajytlied at a single point' 
wit/umt ehcmge of intensity or direction, they will maintmn 
each other in eqtdlibrium. 

Hence, we see that coi-da in machinery simply aeire to 
transmit tlie action of forces, without in any other innmier 
modifying their effects. 

The Lbtbt. 

78. A lever is an inflexible bar, free to turn about an 
axis. This axis is called the fukriim. 

Levors are divided into three classeB, according to the 
relative positions of the points of application of the power 
and redstnnce. 

In the first class, the reaiatanco is 
beyond both the power and fulcrum, " ""^^ 

and on the side of the fulcrum. The rr =^ 

common weighing-seal o is an example i 
of this class of levers. The matter to s 
be weighed is the resistance, the 
counterpoising weight is the power, j-, g^ 

and the axis of suspenaon is the 
fiilcrum. 
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III tlie second cliiss, the resistance 
is between the power and the ful- ciua. 

crum. The oai- used in rowing a Ic 
boat is an esample of this class of I 
levers. The end of the oar iu the 
water is the fulcriun, the point at 
n'Moh the oar is fastened to the boat 
is the point of application of the resist- b 

ance,and the remaining end of the oar p. -. 

is the point of application of tlie 
power. 

In the third class, tlie reaist.'uice ia 
beyond both the fiilcnim and the SuDOLiBs. 

power, and on the side of the power. ■ 

The treadle of a lathe is an example 
of a lever of this kind. The point at 
which it ia fastened to the floor is the . ' 

fiilcrum, the point at which the foot ia 1 
applied ia the point of appUcalion of " ^ 

the power, and the point where it is 
attached to the ci-ank is the point of application of the' 
resistance. 

Levers may be either cureed or straight, and the direo- 
tions of the power and resistiince may be either parallel o 
oblique to each other. We shall suppose the power and 
resistance to be situated in planes at right angles to the M- 
cnim ; for, if they were not so situated, we might conceive 
each to be resolved into two components — one at right 
angles, and the other parallel to the axis. The latter C' 
ponent would be exerted to bend, the lever lateraliy, or to | 
make it slide along the axis, developing only liurtful resist- .1 
ance, whilst the former only would tend to turn the lever ] 
about the fulcrum. 

The perpendicular distances from the fidcrum to the hnesl 
of direction of the power and resistance, are cailed the fouCT"! 
amis of these forces. In the bent lever MFN, the perpen- J 
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dicular distances i^l and FB are, respectively, the lever 
arms of P and R, 

To determine the conditions of 
equilibrium of the lever, let us 
denote the power by jP, the re- 
sistance by J?, and their respec- 
tive lever arms by p and r. We 
have the case of a body restrained * ^. ^^ 

by an axis, and if we take this as 
the axis of moments, we shall have for the condition of 
equilibrium (Art. 49), 

Pp = i?r ; or, P : i? : : r : j9 . . ( 36.) 

Tliat is, the power is to the resistance^ as tJie lever arm of 
the resistance is to the lever arm of the poioer. 

This relation holds good for every kind of lever. 

The ratio of the power to the resistance when in equfii 
brium, either statical or dynamical, is called the leverage, oi 
mecha^iical advantage. 

When the power is less than the resistance, there is said 
to be a gain of power ^ hut a loss of velocity ^ that is, the 
space passed over by the power in performing any work, is 
as many times greater than that passed over by the resis- 
tance, as the resistance is greater than the power. When 
the power is greater than the resistance, there is said to be 
a loss of power ^ hut a gain of velocity. When the power 
and resistance are equal, there is neither gain nor loss of 
power, but simply a change of direction. 

In levers of the first class, there may be either a gain or 
a loss of power ; in those o^the second class, there is always 
a gain of power ; in those of the third class, there is always 
a loss of power. A gain of power is always attended with 
a corresponding loss of velocity, and the reverse. 

If several forces act upon a lever at different points, all 
being perpendicular to the du^ection of the fulcrum, they 
will be in equilibrium, when the algehraic sum of tJielr 
moments^ icith resjjecl to the fulcrum^ is equal to 0. 
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TMa principle- enables lis to take into account tho weight 
of the lever, which may be regarded as a vertical force 
applied at the centre of gravity. 

on the fulcrum is equal to the reaullant of 
the power and resistance, together with the weight of tha 
lever, when that is cousldered, and it may be found by the 
rule for finding the resultant of forcea applied at points of a 
rigid body. 

The Compound I>6ver. 



liata of ; 






of 




a the prineijilc of the 



79. A compound lever c 
simple levers A Ji,SC, CD, 
so arranged that the resis- 
tance in one acts as a power 
in the nest, througliout the 
combination. Tliu?, a poiver 
P prodncea at ^ a resis- 
tance M', which, in turn, 
produces at C a resistance 
Ji", and so on. Let us aa- 
Bunie the notation of the figiu 
ample lever, we ahall have the relations, 

-/> = B'r", H'p' = Ii"r\ R"p" = Mr. 

iliiltiplying these equations together, member by member, 
and Gtrikiiig out tho common factors, we have, 

Ppp'p" = Hrr'r" ; oi; F : K : : jt't" : pp'p". ( 37.) 

We might proceed in a similar m.itmer, wore tln-re any 
number of levers in the combination. 

Hence, in the compound lever, the power is to the rests' 
ttmee as the continued product of the alternate arms of 
lever, commeiicingr at the resistance, is to the continued pro- 
duct of the alternate arms of lever, commencing at the 



By suitably ai^nsting the simple levers, any amount of 
mecliaiiical advantage may be obtained. 
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Tho foUonnng combination is nscd where a great J 
In to Iki (■xurleil ihroiigh u very smail distance : 

Tha Elbow-joint Ftcbb. 
I.iit v. f, JilJ, iiuil DPJ icprescnt bare, with fa 
joints at B ami D. Tlio 
bar OA, \\m a fulcruin at 
C, and the biir DE works 
through a guide hotweoii 
V and E. When A is 
doprPHSfd, DE 19 forced 
Kgninat llm upright F, so 
jui to compress, with great 
foi'ee, any body placed between E and F. This machine ij 
called till.' elbmn-joiiit press, and is used in printing, . 
moulding bullets, in etriking cobs and medals, in pnnd ' 
hobs, I'ivetuig steam boilers, &e.. 

Let J' denote the force applied at ^'1, perpendicular ti 
AC, Q tho resiatimce in the direction _Z)_Zf, and Jt the c 
poneut of Q, in the direction ED, Let C be taken as i 
axifl of momontu, and then, because P and Q arc in eqnl 
brium, we shall have, 

1(7 



Fi6.«T. 



: AO = Q x FC, 



= P X 



EC 



I draw JiJI pcrpeiidiciiliir to DE, we shall hav« 



oob5/)// = ~; but 



■0 have, fur the component It, 

Substituting for (J its value, and reducing, 
R _ AG ZJ-ff 
P - ~F0 ^ PB ' 

When B is depressed, DJT and PB approach ecpiallty, , 
and FC continually diminishes ; that is, the mechanical ai^B 
vantage increases, and finally, wlion P reaches Elt, 
becomes infinite. There is no limit to the pressure eKerted'4 
at F, excejit that fised by the strength of the machine. 




The Balance. 
II. A Balasce is a maclibe for weighing boiliea : it 
consists of a lever AJi, ctllod the 
beam, a knife-edge fulcrum J^, and 
two B&ilG-p.ins J) aud £!, suapeuded 
■by knife-edges from the extremities 
of the lever arms jfJ? and J^il. 
These arms should be symroetrical, 
and of eqrial length ; tlie kDifc- 
edges A, B, and F, should all lie 
in the same plane, and be perpen- 
dicular to a plane through their 
middle points and the centre of gravity of the beam ; they ' 
are, therefore, parallel to each other. This condition of 
parallelism in the same plane, is of essential importance. 

In addition to this, the middle points of the knife-edges J, 
JS, and F, should be on the same strwght line, perpendicular 
to the plane through the fulcrum F, aud the centre of gravity 
of tho beam. The knife-edges should be of hardened steel, 
and their supports should either be of polished agate, or, 
■what ia still better, of hai-dened steel, so as to diminish the 
effect of fi'iction along the lines of contact. Tlie fidcmm 
may be made horizontal, by leveling-screivs passing through 
the foot-plate X. A needle N", projects upwards, or some- 
times downwards, which, playing in front of a graduated 
arc tr-ffi serves to show the deflection of the lino of knife- 

ges from tlio horizontal. When the Insti-umeiit is not in 

!, the fulcrum may be raised from its bearings by a pinion 
working into a rack in the interior of the standard FJT. 
The knife-edges A and B may, by a similar arrangement, 
be raised from their bearings also. 

The ordinary balances of the shops are similar in their 
general plan ; but many of the preceding arrangements are 
omitted. The scale-pans being exactly ahke, the balance 
flhonld remain in equilibrium, with the line AB horizontal, 
. not only when the baliincc is withoiit a load, but also when 
;the pans are loaded with eqnal weights; 
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deflected from the horizontal, it should return to this posl 
tion. This result is attained bv throwincr the centre of 
gravity slightly below the line A^. To test a balance, let 
two weights be placed in the pans that will exactly counter- 
balance each other, then change the weights to the opposite 
pans ; if the equilibrium is still maintained, the balance is 
said to be true. 

The 8€7i8ihility of a balance is its capability of indicating 
small differences of weight. The sensibility will be greater, 
as live, lengths of the arms increase^ as the centre of gravity 
of the beam approaches the fulcrum,^ as the mass of the 
load decreases^ and as t/ie length of the needle increases. 
The centre of gravity of the beam being below the fulcrum, 
it may be made to approach to or recede from it, by a solid 
ball of metal attached to the beam by means of a screw, by 
which it may be raised or depressed at pleasure. The 
remaining conditions of sensibility will be limited by the 
strength of the material, and the use to which it is to be 
applied. 

Should it be found that a balance is not true, it may still 
be employed, with but slight error, as indicated below. 

Denote the length of the lever arms, by r and r\ and the 
weight of the body, by W. When the weight W is applied 
at the extremity of the arm r, denote the counterpoising 
weights eniployed, by W ; and when it is applied at the 
extremity of the arm r\ denote the counterpoising weights 
employed, by W'. We shall have, from the principle of the 
lever, 

Wr = Wr\ and Wr' = TTV. 

JMultiplying these equations, member by member, we have, 

W'rr' = IF'TF/v-'; /. W= -/ TT' TP' ; 

that is, the true weight is equal to the square root of the pro- 
duct of the apparent weights. 

A Htill better method, and one that is more free from the 
eftects of errors in construction, is to phice the body to be 
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weighed in one scale and add counterpoising weights tiU the 
beam is horizontal ; then remove the body to be weighed 
and replace it by knowTi weights till the beam is again hori- 
zontal; the sum of the replacing weights will be the weight 
required. K, in changing the loads, the positions of the 
faiife-edges are not moved, this method is almost exact, but 
this is a condition difficult to fulfill in manipulation. 

The Steelyard. 

82. The steelyard is an instrument used for weighing 
bodies. It consists of a lever AJ^^ called the beam ; a ful- 
cnim i^; a scale-pan Z>, 
attached at the extremity 
of one arm; and a known 
weight ^, movable along -Ai^^ami^ 
the other ai*m. We shall / \ E 

suppose the weight of ^ to 
be 1 lb. This instrument ■p^ gp 

is sometimes more conve- 
nient than the balance, but it is more inaccurate. The con- 
ditions of sensibility are essentially the same as for the 
balance. To graduate the instrument, place a pound-weight 
in the pan D, and move the counterpoise ^ till the beam 
rests horizontal — ^let that point be marked 1 ; next place a 
10 lb. weight in the pan, and move the counterpoise J'J till 
the beam is again horizontal, and let that point be marked 
10 ; divide the intermediate space into nine equal parts, and 
mark the points of division as shown in the figure. These 
spaces may be subdivided at pleasure, and the scale ex- 
tended to any desirable limits. We have supposed that the 
centre of gravity coincides with the fulcrum ; when this is 
not the case, the weight of the instrument must be taken 
into account as a force applied at its centre of gravity. We 
may then graduate the beam by experiment, or we may 
compute the lever arms, corresponding to the different 
Aveights, by the general principle of moments. 

To Aveigh any body with the steelyard, place it in th< 
scale-pan and move the counterpoise JEJ along the beam til 
5* 
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an equilibrium is established between the two; the cor- 
respondiiMx mark on the beam will indicate the weight. 




Fig. 70. 



The bent Lever Balance. 

83. This balance consists of a bent lever ACB\ a 
fulcrum C ; a scale-pan 
2>; and a graduated arc 
JSF^ whose centre co- 
incides with the centre 
of motion C, When a 
weight is placed in the 
scale-pan, the pan is de- 
pressed and the lever- 
arm of the weight is 
diminished ; the weight B is raised, and its lever-arm 
increased. When the moments of the two forces become 
equal, the instrument will come to a state of rest, and the 
weight will be indicated by a needle projecting from J5, and 
playing in front of the arc FE, The zero of the arc EF is 
at the point indicated by the needle when there is no load in 
the pan I), 

The instrument may be graduated experimentally by 
placing weights of 1, 2, 3, &c., pounds in the pan, and mark- 
ing the points at which the needle comes to rest, or it may 
bo graduated by means of the general principle of moments. 
We need not explain this method of graduation. 

To weigh a body with the bent lever balance, place it in 
the scale-pan, and note the point at which the needle comes 
to rest ; the reading will make known the weight sought. 



Compound Balances. 

84. Compound balances are much used in weighing 
heavy articles, as merchandise, coal, freight for shipping, 
ifcc. A great variety of combinations have been employed, 
one of which is annexed. 

AB is a platform, on which the object to be weighed is 
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Fig. 71. 



placed; BO is sl guard 
finnly attached to the 
platfonn ; the platform 
is supported upon the 
bife^dge fulcrum £J^ 
and the piece J9, through 
the medium of a brace 
OD; GJF'is a lever turn- 
ing about the fulcrum jPJ 
and suspended by a rod from the point X ; XiV is a lever 
having its fulcrum at JJf, and sustaining the piece 2> by a 
rod KIT; O is a scale-pan suspended from the end iVof the 
lever Xi\r. The instrument is so constructed, that 

UF: GFw KM: LM\ 

and the distance ITMis generally made equal to y^^ ofMN", 
The parts are so arranged that the beam XiV shall rest 
horizontally in equilibrium when no weight is placed on the 
platform. 

I^ now, a body Q be placed upon the platform, a part of 
its weight will be thrown upon the piece 2>, and, acting 
downwards, will produce an equal pressure at JT. The 
remaining part will be thrown upon jE', and, acting upon the 
lever JFG, will produce a downward pressure at G, which 
will be transmitted to X ; but, on account of the relation 
given by the above proportion, the effect of this pressure 
upon the lever XiV will be the same as though the pressure 
thro^\^l upon. £J had been applied directly at IT. The final 
effect is, therefore, the same as though the weight of Q had 
been applied at If^ and, to counterbalance it, a weight equal 
to y^ of Q must be placed in the scale-pan 0. 

To weigh a body, then, by means of this scale, place it on 
the platform, and add weights to the scale-pan till the lever 
Z/N^ is horizontal, then 10 times the sum of the weight 
added will be equal to the weight required. By making 
other combinations of levers, or by combining the princi- 
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The Inclined Plane. 

85. An inclined plane is a plane inclined to the horizon. 
In this machine, let the power be a force applied to a body 
either to prevent motion down the plane, or to produce 
motion up the plane, and let the resistance be the weight of 
the body acting vertically downwards. The power may be 
applied in any direction whatever ; but we shall, for sim- 
plicity's sake, suppose it to be in a vertical plane, taken per- 
pendicular to the inclined plane. 

Let AJ3 represent the inclined plane, O a body resting 
on it, H the weight of the body, 
and P the force applied to hold it 
in equilibrium. In order that these 
two forces may keep the body at 
rest, friction being neglected, their 
resultant must be perpendicular to 
^^ (Art. 72). ^ig.,2. 

When the direction of the force 
P is given, its intensity may be found geometrically, as fol- 
lows : draw OH to represent the weight, and O Q perpen- 
dicular to AB ; through H draw P Q parallel to OP, and 
through Q draw QP parallel to OB ; then will OP repre- 
sent the required intensity, and OQ the pressure on the 
plane. 

When the intensity of P is given, its direction may be 
found as follows: draw OB and 0§ as before ; with B as 
a centre, and the given intensity as a radius, describe an 
arc cutting OQm Q; draw BQ^ and through O draw OP 
parallel, and equal to BQ; it will represent the direction 
of the force P. 

If we denote the angle between P and B by (p, and the 
inclination of the plane by a, we shall have the angle BOQ 
equal to a, since OQ is perpendicular to JLP, and OB to 
A C and, consequently, the angle Q OP = (p — a, From 
the principle of Art. 35, we have, 

P : P : : sina : sin((p — a) . . ( 38.) 
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From which, if either P or (p be given, the other can bo 
found. 

If we suppose the power to be 
applied parallel to the plane, we 
shall have, 9 — a = 90°, 

or, sin (9 — a) = 1. 

We have, also, 



sina r= 



AB 

Substituting these in the preced- 
ing proportion, and reducing, we 
have, 

P : B I : BG I AB 




Fig. 78. 



• • • 



(39.) 



That is, when the power is parallel to the plane, thcpoioer 
M to the resistance^ as the height of the plane is to its leiigth. 

If the power is parallel to the base of the plane, we shall 
have, (p — a = 90° — a ; whence, 

sin((p - a) = cos a = -j^; 



I, sin a = 



BO 
AB' 




Fig. 74. 



Substituting in Proportion (38), 
and reducing, we have, 

P : B :: BG : AC . . . (40.) 

That is, the power is to the resistance as the height of the 
plane is to its base. 
Prom the last proportion we have, 

P = B-r-H = ^tana. 
AG 

If we suppose a to increase, the value of P will increase, 
and when a becomes 90°, P will become infinite ; that is, if 
fiiction be neglected, no finite horizontal force can sustain a 
body against a vertical wall. 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. A power of 1 lb., acting parallel to an inclined plane^ 
supports a weight of 2 lbs. Wliat is the inclination of th^ 
plane? Ans. 30°. 

2. The power, resistance, and normal pressure, in the 
case of an inclined plane, are, respectively, 9, 13, and 6 lbs. 
What is the inclination of the plane, and what angle does 
the power make with the plane ? 

SOLUTION. 

If we denote the angle between the power and resistance 
by 9, and the inclination of the plane by a, we shall have, 
from Art. (35), 

6 = Vl3' + 9" + 2 X 9 X 13 cos 9 ; 

.'. 9 = 156° 8' 20". 

Also, from Art. (35), for the inclination of the plane, 

6 : 9 : : sin 156° 8' 20" : sin a ; .-. a = 37° 21' 26". 

Inclination of power to plane = <p — 90° — a = 28° 46' 54". 

Ans. 

3. A body may be supported on an inclined plane by a 
force of 10 lbs., acting parallel to the plane ; but it requires 
a force of 12 lbs. to support it when the force acts parallel 
to the base. What is the weight of the body, and what is 
the inclination of the plane ? 

Ans. The weight is 18.09 lbs., and the inclination is 
33° 33' 25". 

The Pulley. 

86. A pulley consists of a wheel having a groove around 
its circumference to receive a cord ; the wheel turns freely 
on an axis at right angles to its plane, which axis is sup- 
ported by a frame called a block. The pulley is said to be 
Jlxedy when the block is fixed, and to be movable^ when 
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the block is movable. Pulleys may be used singly, or in 

combinations. 

Single fixed I^illey. 

87, In this pulley the block, and, consequently, the axis, 
is fixed. Denote the power by P, the resist- 
ance by i?, and the radius of the pulley by r. 
It is plain that both the power and resistance 
should be in a plane, at right angles to the 
axis. Hence, if we take the axis of the pulley 
as the axis of moments, we shall have (Ait. 49), 
the following condition of equilibrium : 



..... .» .... fj 



Pr = Sr; or, P z= R. 



Fig. 75. 



That is, in the single fixed pulley, the power is equal to tJie 
femtance. 

The effect of the pulley is, therefore, simply to change the 
fcction of the force, and it is for this purpose that it is 
generally used. 

Single Movable Pulley. 

88, In this pulley the block, and, consequently, the 
axis, is movable. The resistance is applied at 
a hook attached to the block ; one end of a c? 

rope, enveloping the lower part of the pulley, 
is firmly attached at a fixed point (7, and the 
power is applied at the other extremity. We 
shall take the two branches of the rope par- 
allel, that being the most advantageous way of 
^g the machine. 

Adopting the notation of the preceding 
article, and taking ^, the point of contact of 
CA with the pulley, as the centre of moments, 
we shall have, for the condition of equilibrium 
(Art. 49), 



P 






Fig. Td. 



F X2r = Hr; 



P = h^. 



That is, in the movable pulley, when the power and 
redstance are parallel, the power is equal to one half of the 
re9%8tance. The tension upon the cord CA is evidently the 
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TsKine as that upon the cord BP. It is, therefore, equal to 
the j>ower, or to one-half the resistance. If, therefore, 
the resistance of the fixed point G be replaced by a force 
equal to P, the equilibrium will bo undisturbed. 

If the two branches of the en- 
veloping cord are oblique to each 
other, the condition of equilibrium 
will be somewhat ihodified. Sup- 
pose the resistance of the fixed 
point C to be replaced by a force 
equal to P, and denote the angle 
between the two branches of the 
cord by 2^. If an equilibrium 
subsists between the forces P, P, 

and P, we must have the relation, 

• 

2 Pcos^ = P. 

Draw the chord AB between the points of contact of the 
cord and pulley, and denote its length by c ; draw, also, 
the radius OB, Then, since OB is perpendicular to AB 
and BP to OP, the angle AB will be equal to one half 
of the angle ACB, or equal to 9. Hence, ^ 




Fig. TI. 



cos(p = |c -^ r = — 



Substituting in the preceding equation and reducing, we 
have, 

Pczz^Br; .'. P:B :r:c . . (41.) 

That is, the power is to tJie resistance as the radius of the] 
pulley is to the chord of the arc enveloped hy the rope. j 

When the chord is greater than the radius, there M'ill 
be a gain of mechanical advantage in the use of this pulley ; 
when less, there will be a loss of mechanical advantage. 

If the chord becomes equal to the diameter, we have, as 

before, 

P =iP. 



^^^ 
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Combinations of Separate Movable Pulleys. 

89. The figure represent s a coniLiiiat ion of tliroe movable 
pulleys, in which there are as many separate 
cords as there are pulleys ; the first end of 
each cord is attached at a fixed point, tlie 
second end being fastened to the hook of 
the next pulley in order, except the last 
cord, at the second extremity of which the 
power is applied. 

Let us denote the tension of the cord 
between the first and second pulley by ty 
that of the cord between the second and 
third pulley by t\ By the preceding 
Article, we have, 




Pig. 78. 



t=:lB; t' = it; P = it\ 



. Multiplying these equations together, member by member, 
and striking out the common fiictors in the resulting equa- 
tion, we have. 

Had there been n pulleys in the combination, we should 
have obtained, in an entirely similar manner, the relation. 



P= (i)'.B', 



P : i2 : : 1 : 2« 



(42.) 



That is, the power is to the resistance as 1 is to 2", n 
denoting the number of puUeys. 

For convenience, the last branch of the cord is often 
passed over a fixed pulley ; this arrangement only serves to 
change the direction of the force, without in any way chang- 
ing the conditions of equilibrium. 

Combinations of Pulleys in blocks. 

90« These combinations are effected in a variety of 
ways. In most cases, there is but a single rope employed, 
which, being firmly attached to a hook of one block, passes 
around a pulley in the other block, then around one in thc» 
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first block, and so on, passing from block to block until it 
has passed around each pulley in the system. The power is 
applied at the free end of the rope. Sometimes the pulleys 
in the same block are placed side by side, sometimes they 
are placed one above another, as represented in the figure, 
in wliich case the interior puUies are made 
somewhat smaller than the outer ones. The 
conditions of equilibrium are the same in both 
cases. To deduce the conditions of equili- 
brium in the case represented, in which the 
upper block is fixed and the lower one mov- 
able : denote the power by P, the resistance 
by JR. When there is an equilibrium between 
jP and 7?, the tension upon each branch of 
the rope which aids in supporting the resist- 
ance must be the same, and equal to JP; but, 
shice the last pulley simply serves to change 
the direction of the force P, there will be 
four such branches in the case considered; 
hence, we shall have, 

4P = P, or P = ^B. 

Had there been n pulleys in the combination, there would 
have been n supporting branches of the cord^ and we should 
have had, in the same manner, 

nP = B, or F : B : : 1 : n . . ( 43.) 

That is, the potoer is to the resistance as 1 is to the num- 
ber of branches of the rope which support the resistance. 

The principles involved in the combinations already con- 
sidered, will be sufiicient to make knowTi the relation 
between the power and resistance in any combination what- 
ever. 1 - 

EXAMPLES. iy^ 

1. In a system of six movable pulleys, of the kind des- 
cribed in Art. 89, what.weight can be sustained by a power 
of 12 lbs? -4n^. 768 lbs. 
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F:g. 80. 



h'=zEr\ ovP : B : : r' : r . (44.) 

That is, t/ie power is to the resistance 
CIS the radius of the axle is to the 
radius of tJie wlieel. 




Fig. 81. 



l- 



2. In a combination of pulleys in two blocks, when 
there are six pulleys in each block, what weight can a power 

of 12 lbs. sustain in equilibiium ? Ans. 144 lbs. J^' 

3. In a combination of separate movable pulleys, the 
resistance is 576 lbs., and the power which keeps it in equi- 
librium is 9 lbs. How many pulleys are there in the com- 
bination? A?ts. 6. 

4. In a combination of pulleys in two blocks, wdth a single 
rope, the power is 62 lbs., and the resistance 496 lbs. IIow 
many pulleys are there in each block ? Ans. 4. 

5. In a combination of two movabl^ pulleys, the inclina- 
tions of the ropes at each pulley is W(G, What is the 
required to support a weight of 27 lbs. ? Ans, 

The Wheel and Axle. 

91, The wheel and axle consists of a wheel A, mounted 
on an axle or arbor JS, The power is 
applied at one extremity of a rope 
wrapped around the wheel, and the 
resistance at one extremity of a sec- 
ond rope, wrapped around the axle in 
a contrary direction. The whole in- 
Btrument is supported by pivots pro- 
jecting from the ends of the axle. lu 
deducmg the conditions of equili- 
brium of the power and resistance, we shall suppose them to 
be situated in planes, at right angles to the axis. 

Denote the power by P, the re- 
fflstance by -R, the radius of the 
wheel by r, and the radius of the 
axle by r\ We shall have, in case 
of an equilibrium (Art. 49), 
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By suitably varying the dimpDEioiia of the wheel and aslBf ^ 
any anioiitit of mechanical adeantiige may be obtained. 

If we draw a straight Hne from the pomt of contact of 
the first rope and the wheel, to the point of contact of the 
second rope and the axle, the power and resistance being y 
parallel, it can readily be shoun that it nill cut tbe axis of J 
revolution at a point which divides the line through theJ 
points of contact into two paits, which are inversely pro 
portional to the power and re^tance. Hence, this i 
point of application of the resultant of these two forcBi 
The resultant will be equal to the suiii of the forces, and I 
the lud of the principle of moments, the pressure c 
pivot maybe computed. When the weight of the machine^ 
is to he taken into account, we must regard it as a vertjual J 
force applied at the centre of gravity of the wheel and axle,. J 
The pressures upon each pivot due to this weight, may bo'l 
computed separately, and added to those already found. 

Combinations al Wheels and Axlea. 
99. If the rope of the first axle be passed around a I 
second wheel, and the rope of the second axle around a 1 
third wheel, and ao on, a combination will result which i 
capable of affording great mechanical advantage. Th6>] 
figure represents a combination of two 
wheels and a.vles. To deduce the 
conditions of equilibrium, denote the 
power by P, the resistance by S, the 
radius of the first wheel by r, that of 
the first axle by r', tliat of the second 
wheel by r", and that of the second 
axle by r'". If we denote the tendon 
of the connecting rope by (, this may 
be regarded as a power applied to the 
second wheel. From what was de- 
monstrated for the wheel and axle, we 
shall have, 

Fr =: tr', and tr" = Hr'" 
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Multiplying these equations together, member by member, 
and reducing, we have, 

Frr" = BrV ; or, P : i2 : : rV" : rr'\ 

In like manner, were there any number of wheels and 
axles in the combination, we might deduce the relation, 

p^'Viv . . . = RrW'W^ . . . ; 
or, P : B \: rV'r'' . . . . : rr'V^^ .... ( 45.) 

That is, the power is to the resistance as the continued 
product of the radii of the axles is to the cojitinued jyroduct 
of tlie radii of the wheels. 

The principle just explained, is applicable to those kinds 
of machinery in which motion is transmitted from wheel to 
wheel by the aid of bands, or belts. An endless band, 
called the dnving belt, passes around one drum mounted 
upon the axle of the driving wheel, and around another on 
that of the driven wheel. When the radius of the former 
is greater than that of the latter, there is a gain of velocity, 
and a corresponding loss of power ; in the contrary case, 
there is a loss of velocity, and a corresponding gain of 
power. Li the first case, we are said to gear up for velo- 
city ; in the second case, we are said to gear doton for 
power. These remarks admit of extension to combinations 
of any number of pieces, in which motion is transmitted h^ 
belts, cords, chains, or, as we shall see hereafter, by trains 
of toothed wheeW. 

The Orank and Axle, or Windlass. 
93. This machine con- 
^sts of an axle AJB^ and a 
crank B CD. The power 
is applied to the crank-han- 
dle 2> (7, and the resistance 
to a rope wrapped around 
the axle. The distance from 
the handle DC to the axis, 
18 called the crank-arm. ^*8- ^ 
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The relation between the power and resistance, when in 
equilibrium, is the same as in the wheel and axle, except 
that we substitute the crank-arm for the radius of the wheel. 

Hence, the power is to the resistance as the radiits of the 
axle is to the crank-arm. 

This machine is used in drawing water from wells, raising 
ore from mines, and the like. It is also used in combina- 
tion with other machines. Instead of the crank, as shown 
in the figure, two holes are sometimes bored at right angles 
to each other and to the axis, and levers inserted, at the ex- 
tremities of which the power is applied. The condition of 
equilibrium remains unchanged, provided we substitute for 
the crank-arm, the distance from the point of application of 

the power to the axis. 

The Capstan. 

94. The Capstan differs in no material respect from the 
windlass, except in having its axis vertical. The capstan 
consists of a vertical axle passing through strong guides, 
and having holes at its upper end for the insertion of levers. 
It is much used on shipboard for raising anchors. The con- 
ditions of equilibrium are the same as in the windlass. 

The Dlfierential Windlass. 

95. This differs from the common windlass in havingr an 
axle formed of two cylinders, 

A and J?, of different dia- 
meters, but having a com- 
mon axis. A rope is attached 
to the larger cylinder, and 
wrapped several times around 
it, after which it passes around 
the movable pulley (7, and, 
returning, is wrapped in a 
contrary direction about the 
smaller cylinder, to which the 
second end of the rope is 
made fast. The power is ap- ■^'°- ^• 

plied at the crank-handle If!E, and the resistance to the hook 
of the movable pulley. When the crank is turned so as to 
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wind the rope upon the larger cylinder it unwinds from 
the smaller one, but in a less degree, and the total effect of 
the power is to raise the resistance 11, To deduce the 
conditions of equilibrium between the power and resistance, 
denote the power by P, the resistance by i?, the crank-arm 
by c, the radius of the larger cylinder by r, and that of the 
smaller cylinder by r\ The resistance acts equally upon 
the two branches of the rope from which it is suspended, 
hence the tension of each branch may be represented by 
\JRm Suppose that the power acts to wind the rope upon 
the larger cylinder. The moment of the power will be 
Pc ; the moment of the tension of the branch A will be equal 
to \Itr\ this acts to assist the power ; the moment of the 
tension of the branch B will be equal to ^i?r, this acts to op- 
pose the power. From the principle of moments, we have. 



Pc + \Er' z=z iJHr, or I'c = ^B {r - r') ; 



whence, 



P : B : : r 



2c. 



(46.) 




That is, the power is to tJie resistance as the dijferejice of 
the radii of the two cylinders is to twice the crank-arm. 

By increasing the crank-arm and diminishing the differ- 
ence between the radii of the cylinders, any amount of 
mechanical advantage may be obtained by the use of this 

machine. 

Wheel-work. 

96. The piinciple employed in finding the relation 
between the power and resist- 
ance in a train of wheel-work 
is the same as that used in 
discussing the wheel and axle 
and its modifications. To illus- 
trate the method of ^proceed- 
ing, we have taken the case in 
which the power is applied to a 
crank-handle which is attached 

to the axis of a cogged wheel 
6 




Fig. 85 
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Fig. 85. 



A ; the teeth, or cogs, of this wheel work iuto the spaces 
of the toothed wheel ^, and 
the resistance is attached to a 
rope wound round the arbor i^ 
of the last wheel. In order 
that the wheel A may com- 
municate motion freely to the 
wheel -B, the number of teeth 
in their circumferences should 
be proportional to their radii, 
and the spaces between the 
teeth in one wheel should be large enough to receive the 
teeth of the other wheel, but not large enough to allow a 
great deal of play. The teeth should always come in contact 
at the same distances from the centres of the wheels, and 
those distances are taken as the radii of the wheels them- 
selves. Denote the power by P, the resistance by -R, the 
crank-arm by c, the radius of the wheel A by r, that of the 
wheel JS by r', that of the arbor by r", and suppose the 
power and resistance to be in equilibrium; then will the 
pressure due to the action of the power tend to turn the 
wheels in the direction of the arrow heads. This tendency 
will be counteracted by the pressure of the resistance tend- 
ing to produce motion in a contrary direction. If we 
denote the pressure at the point O by jR\ we should have, 
from what has preceded, 

JPc = B'r and EY = i^r" ; 
whence, by multiplication and reduction, 

Pc?-' = Err", or P : B . : rr" i cr' . (47.) 

That is, the power is to the resistance as the continued 
product of the alternate arms of lever^ heginiiing at the 
resistance^ is to the co7itinued product of the alternate arms 
of lever hegimiing at the potoer. 

Had there been any number of wheels in the train lying 
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between the power and resistance, we should have found 
similar conditions of equilibrium. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A power of 5 lbs., acting at the circumference of a 
wheel whose radius is 5 feet, supports a resistance of 200 lbs. 
applied at the circumference of tlie axle. Wliat is the 
radius of the axle ? Ans. 1^ inches. 

2. The radius of the axle of a windlass is 3 inches, and 
the crank-arm 15 inches. What power must be applied to 
the crank-handle, to support a resistance of 180 lbs., applied 
to the circumference of the axle ? Ans, 36 lbs. 

3. A power P, acts upon a rope 2 inches in diameter, 
passing over a wheel whose radius is 3 feet, and supports a 
resistance of 320 lbs., applied by a rope of the same diame- 
ter, passing over an axle whose radius is 4 inches. What is 
the value of P, when the thickness of the rope is taken into 

account. Ans, 43/y lbs. 

The Screw. 

97. The screw is essentially a combination of two in 
clined planes. It consists of a solid cylinder, 
called the cylinder of the screw^ which is en- 
veloped by a spiral projection called the 
thread. The thread may be generated as 
follows : let an isosceles triangle be placed so 
that its base shall coincide with an element of 
the cylinder of the screw, and so that its 
plane shall pass through the axis. Let the Fig. 86. 

triangle be revolved uniformly about the axis, 
and at the same time be moved uniformly in the direction 
of the axis, at such a rate that it shall pass over a distance 
in this direction equal to the base of the triangle during one 
revolution. The solid generated by the triangle is the 
thread of the screw. The two sides of the triangle generate 
helicoidal sur&ces, which constitute the upper and lower 
surfaces of the thread. Every point in these lines generates 
a curve called a helix, which is entirely similar to an inclined 
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plane bent around a cylinder. The vertex generates Avhat 
is called the outer helix^ and the two angular points of the 
base trace out the same curve, which is the inner helix. 
The screw just described is called a screw with a triangular 
thread. Had we used a rectangle, instead of a triangle, and 
imposed the condition, that the motion in the direction of 
the axis during one revolution, should be equal to twice the 
base, we should have had a screw with a rectangular thread, 
as in the figure. 

The screw works into a piece called a nut^ which is gene- 
rated in a manner entirely analogous to that just described, 
except that what is solid in the screw is wanting in the nut ; 
it is, therefore, exactly adapted to receive the thread of the 
screw. Sometimes, the screw remains fast, and the nut is 
turned upon it ; in which case, the nut has a motion of revo- 
lution, combined with a longitudinal motion. Sometimes, 
the nut remains fast, and the screw is turned witliin it, in 
which case, the screw receives a motion in the direction of 
its axis, in connection with a motion of rotation. The con- 
ditions of equihbrium are the same for each. In both cases, 
the power is applied at the extremity of a lever ; when in 
motion, the pomt of application describes an ascending or 
descendhig spiral, resulting from a combination of the 
rotary and the longitudinal motion. We shall suppose the 
nut to remain fast, and the screw to be movable, and that 
the resistance acts parallel to the axis of the screw. If the 
axis is vertical, and the resistance a weight, we may regard 
that weight as resting upon one of the helices, and sustained 
in equilibrium by a force applied horizontally. If we suppose 
the supporting lielix to be developed on a vertical plane, it 
will form an inclined plane, whose base is the circumference 
of the base of the cylinder on which it lies, and whose alti- 
tude is the distance between the threads of the screw. 

Let AB represent the development of this helix on a 
vertical plane, and denote by F the force applied parallel to 
the base, and immediately to the weight 7?, to sustain it 
on the plane. We shall have (Art 85), 

. F: E :: BO I AC. 
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But the power is actually 
applied tliroiigh the raedium 
of a lever. Denoting the 
i-adius OG of the cylinder of 
the supporting helix, by )■, and 
the arm of lever of the power 
J* by p, wo shall have, from 
the principle of the lever, 

P : F:: T -.p-. 



Combining this proportion with the preceding one, aad I 
recollecting that AC =. Ivr, we dedace the proportion, 



P: E:-. BC :2.^p. 



(48.) 



That is, the power ia to the resistance as the distance be- 
tween the threads ia to the circumference described Si 
point of application of the power. 

By suitably diminishing the distance between the threads, \ 
other things being equal, any amount of mechanical ad' I 
vantage may be obtained. 

The screw is used for producing great preasures 
through vciy small distances, aa in pressing books for the ' 
"Mader, packing merchandise, expressing oils, and the like. 
On account of the groat amount of friction, and other hurt- 1 
fill resistances developed, the modulus of the macliino is I 
very small. 

The Sifierential Screw. 

W8. The diSerential screw consists essentially of an i 
nary screw, as just described, into the eud of which works 
a smaller screw, having its asia coincident n-ith the first, 
but having its thread turned ir. a contrary direction ; that 
is, it ia what is technically called a left-handed screw, 
first screw being a right-handed one. The distance between 
the threads of the second screw is somewhat less than that 
between the threads of the first screw, and this differenoo 
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may be made as small as desirable. The second screw it 
lU'i'angod that it admits of a lon^tudisal motion, but not a 
a motion of rotation. By the action of the difcroutial » 
the weight is raised vertically through a distance oqo 
the difference of the distances between the threads on t 
two screws, for each revolution of the point of appUcatij 
of the power. For, were the first screw alone to turn, t' 
weight would be raised throngh a. distance equal to the d 
tance betu'eeu its threads ; but, because the second s 
a left-handed ono, this distance will he diniiuished by a ^ 
tance equal to that between its threads. We may, thei 
fore, write the following rule ; 

jyie power i» to the resistance as t/te di^erence of i, 
distances beiioeen the threads of the two screws is to the b\ 
oumferenee described by the point of application of A 
potcer. 

Endleas Screw. 

09. The endless screw in a screw secured by shoulder^ 
BO that it cannot be moved longi- 
tudinally, and working into a 
toothed wheel. The distance be- 
tween the teeth should bo nearly 
equal to the distance between 
the threads of the screw. When 
the screw is turned, it imparts a 
rotary motion to the wheel, which 
may be utiUzed by any mechani- 
cal device. The conditions of 
oquilibriuiu are the same as for 
the screw, the resistance in this 
case being offered by the wheel, 
in the direction of its circumference. 

Macfiines of this kind ai-e used in deternunmg the nnint^ 
of revolutions of an axis. An endless screw is arranged t 
turn as many times as the axis, and being connected with a 
train of light wheel-work, the last piece of which bears a 
index, the number of revolutions can readily be ascert^e^. 



at any iiiataat. As an example, siippoac the first wheel t 
have 100 tei:th, and to bear on ita arbor a einallcr wheel 
having 10 tc-L'tli*; suppose tliis wheel to engage with a large 
wheel ha\nng 100 teeth, and bo on. When the eudlea 
Bci-ew has made 10,000 revolutions, the first wheel will havi 
made 100 revolutions, the second large wheel will han 
made 10 revolutions, and the third wheel 1 revoiutioi 
a suitable arrimgement of indices, the exnet number of ri 
lutioDS of the axis, at any instant, may be read off fi'om thl 
instrument. 

"** EXAMPLES. 

1. What must be the distance between the threads of a^ 
screw in order that a power of 28 lbs., acting at t 
treroity of a lever 25 inches long, may sustain a weight ol 
10,000 lbs.? A/is. ,4398 inchoBj 

3, The Instance between the threads of a screw is ^ of ai 
hich. What resistance can be supported by a power oi 
60 lbs., acting at the extremity of a lever IS iutbeslong? 
Ans. 16,904 lbs 

3. The distance from the axis of the trunions of a gffl 
weigliing 2,016 lbs. to the elevating screw is 3 feet, and tin 
distanoo of the centre of gravity of the gun from the si 
axis is four inches. If the distance between the threads of 
the screw be | of an inch, and the length of the lever 5 inches, 
■what power must be applied to sustain the gun in a horizon* 
tal position? Aits. 4.734 Ibsi 

The Wedge. 

lAO. The wedge is a solid, bounded by a rectangla 
SD, called the back ; two equal rect- 
angles, AF and DF, called faces; 
and two equal isosceles tiianglos, called 
ends. Tlie hue J£F, ui which the 
faces meet, is called the edge. 

The power ia .ipplied at the back, 
to which ita du-ection should be 
normal, and the resistance is applied 
to the faces, and in directions normal 
to them. One half of the resistance 
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is 4ii>pliocl normally to one face, and the other half normali^ •' 
to the other face. Let ABC be a 
section of a wedge made by a plane 
at right angles to the edge. Denote 
the power by P, and the resistance 
opposed to each face by ^i? ; denote 
the angle J3AC of the wedge by 
2^. Produce the directions of the 
resistances till they intersect in O, 
This point will be on the line of direc- 
tion of the power. Lay off OF to 
represent the power, and complete \ 

the parallelogram JED\ then will OE and%?j9 repre- 
sent the resistances developed by the power. Let each 
of the forces ^R be resolved into two components, one per- 
pendicular to OI'] and the other coinciding with it. The 
two former will be equal and directly opposed to each other, 
whilst the two latter will hold the force P in equilibrium. 
Since DE is perpendicular to FO^ and DO perpen- 
dicular to GA^ the angle ODE is equal to the angle 
OAC^ or ip. Tlie component of \It in the direction of 
OF^ is ^i^sin? ; hence, twice this, or i?sin?) = P, But 

— y, in which b denotes the breadth of the 

back J5C, and I the length of the face CA. Substituting 
this expression for sin;), and reducing, we have, 

Ji X ^b = PI, or P\ B :: ^b : I . (49.) 

That is, the power is to the resistajice as one-half of the 
breadth of the back is to the length of the face of the wedge. 

The mechanical advantage of the wedge may be increased 
by diminishing the breadth of the back, or, in other woids, 
by making the edge sharper. The principle of the wedge 
finds an important application in all cutting instruments, as 
knives, razors, and the like. By diminishing the thickness 
of the back, the instrument is rendered liable to break, 
hence the necessity of forming cutting instruments of tho 
hardest and most tenacious mateiials. ' 
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General remarks on Elementary Machines. 
101. We have thus fjir supposed the power and resist- 
ance to be in equilibrium, through the inteiTention of the 
machine, their points of application being at rest. If we 
now suppose the point of application to be moved through 
any distance, by the action of an extraneous force, the point 
of application of the power will move through a correspond- 
ing space. These spaces will be described in conformity 
with the design of the machine ; and it will be found, in 
each instance, that they are inversely proportional to the 
forces. If we suppose these spaces to be infinitely small, 
they may, in all cases, be regarded as straight lines, which 
will also be the virtual velocities of the forces. If the point 
of application moves in a direction contrary to the direction 
of the resistance, the point of application of the power will 
move in the direction of the power. If we denote the paths 
described by those points respectively, by ^r, and dp^ we 
shall have, 

JPSp - Mr = 0; or FSp = Ilh . . (50.) 

That is, the algebraic sum of the virtual moments is equal 
to 0. Or, we might enunciate tlie principle in another man- 
ner, by saying, that in all cases, the quantity of work of the 
power is equal to the quantity of work of the resistance. 

We shall illustrate this principle, by considering a single 
case, that of the single movable pulley, leaving its further 
application to the remaining machines, as exercises for the 
student. 

In the figure, suppose that an extraneous 
force acts to raise the resistance i?, through 
the infinitely small space D£J, denoted by dr ; 
the point of application of JP must be raised 



P 



r^ 
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through the infinitely small space jP(r, denoted AF-jS -hB 
by Sp^ in order that the equilibrium may be li 

preserved. B 

In order that the resistance may be raised VD 

through the distance DJS!^ both branches of the 
rope enveloping the pulley must be shortened ^* 

by the same amount; or, what is the same 
6* 
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thing, the free end of the rope must ascend through twice 
the distance DE, Hence, 

But, from the conditions of equilibrium. 

Multiplying these equations, member by member, we have, 

Pdp z= BSr, 

Hence, the principle is proved for this particular case. In 
like manner, it may be shown to hold good for all of the 
elementary machines. 

The piinciple of equality/ of work of the power and resist- 
ance being true for any infinitely short time, it must neces- 
sarily hold good for any time whatever. Hence, we con- 
clude, that the quantity of work of the power, in overcoming 
any resistance, is equal to quantity of work of the resist- 
ance. Although, by the application of a very small power, 
we are able to overcome a very great resistance, the space 
passed over by the point of application of the power must 
be as much greater than that passed over by the point of 
application of the resistance, as the resistance is greater 
than the power. This is generally expressed by saying, 
that what is gained in power is lost in velocity. 

We see, therefore, that no power is, or can be, gained ; 
the only function of a machine being to enable a smaller 
force to accomplish in a longer thne, what a larger force 
would be required to peiform in a shorter time. 

Friction. 

102. FiiicTiON is the resistance which one body experi- 
ences in moving upon another, the two being pressed 
together by some force. This resistance arises from 
inequalities in the two surfaces, the projections of one sur- 
face sinking into the depressions of the other. In order to 
overcome this resistance, a sufficient force must be applied 
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to break ofl^ or bend down, the projecting points, or else to 

lift the moving body clear of the inequalities. The force 
thus applied, is equal, and directly opposed to the force of 
friction, which is tangential to the two surfaces. The force 
which presses the surfaces together, is normal to them both 
at the point of contact. 

Friction is distinguished as sliding and rolling. The for- 
mer arises when one body is drawn upon another ; the lat- 
ter when one body is rolled upon another. In the case of 
rolling friction, the motion is such as to lift the projecting 
points out of the depressions ; the resistance is, therefore, 
much less than in sliding friction. 

Between certain bodies, the friction is somewhat different 
when motion is just beginning, from what it is when motion 
has been established. The fnction developed when a body 
is passing from a state of rest to a state of motion, is called 
friction of quiescence ; that which exists between bodies in 
motion, is called friction of motion. 

The following laws of friction have been established by 
numerous experiments, viz. : 

First, the friction of quiescence beticeeti the same bodies^ 
is proportional to the normal pressure, and independeyit of 
the extent of the surfaces in contact. 

Secondly, the friction of motion heticeen the same bodies, 
is proportio7ial to tJie normal pressure, and independent, 
both of the extent of the surfaces in contact, and of the 
velocity of the moving body. 

Thirdly, ybr compressible bodies, the friction of quiescence 
is greater than the frictiofi of motioii ; for bodies which 
are sensibly incompressible, the difference is scarcely appre- 
ciable. 

Fourthly, friction may be greatly diminished, by inter' 
posing unguents between the rubbing surfaces. 

Unguents serve to fill up the cavities of surfaces, and thus 
to diminish the resistances arising from their roughness. 
For slow motions and great pressures, the more consistent 
QDguentB are used, as lard, tallow, and various mixtures • 
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for rapid motions, and light prcssiirc?, oils arc generally em- 
ployed. 

The ratio obtained by dividing the entire force of friction 
by the normal pressure, is called the coefficie7it of friction / 
the value of the coefficient of fnction for any two substances, 
may be determined experimentally as follows : 

Let AB be a horizontal plane 
formed of one of the substances, 
and let be a cubical block of 
tlie other substance resting 
upon it. Attach a string 0(7, 
to the block, so that its direc- 
tion shall pass through its cen- 
tre of gravity, and be parallel 
to AB ; let the string pass over a fixed pulley (7, and let a 
weight F^ be attached to its extremity. 

Increase the weight F till the body just begins to 
slide along the plane, then will this weight measure the 
whole force of friction. Denote this weight by F^ that of 
the body, or the normal pressure, by jP, and the coefficient 
of friction, by/*. Then, from the deliiiition, we shall have. 



Fig. 92. 
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In this manner, values for f corresponding to different 
substances, may be found, and arranged in tables. This 
experiment gives the friction of quiescence. If the weight 
F is such as to keep the body in imiform motion, the 
resultmg value oi f will correspond to fnction of motion. 

The value oi f for any substance, is called the unit^ or 
coefficient of friction. Hence, we may define the unit, or 
coefficient of fnction, to be the friction due to a normat 
pressure of one pound. 

Having given the normal pressure in pounds, and the 
unit of friction, the entu-e friction will be found by multi 
plying these quantities together. 
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There is a second method of finding the vahie of/ ex- 
perimentally, as follows : 

Let AJB bo an inclined plane, formed of one of the sub- 
stances, and O a cubical block, 
formed of the other substance, 
and resting upon it. Elevate the 
plane till the block just begins to 
slide down the plane by its own. 
weight. Denote the angle of in- 
clination, at this instant, by a, and rig. 93. 
the weight of 6>, by W. Resolve 

the force W into two components, one normal to the sur- 

£sLce of the plane, and the other one parallel to it. Denote 

the former component by P, and the latter by Q. Since 

OTFis perpendicular to ACy and OJP to AB^ the angle 

WOP is equal to a. Hence, 

P = TFcosa, and Q == TFsina. 

The noimal pressure being equal to TFcosa, and the force 
of friction being TFsinx, we shall have, from the principles 
already explained, 

TFsina ^ JSG 

•^= -m^ = *"^" = za- 

The angle a is called the angle of friction. ' " 

Limiting Angle of Resistance. 

103. Let AJS be any plane surface, and a body rest- 
ing upon it. Let i? be th e resultant 
of all the forces acting upon it, in- q 

eluding the weight applied at the 
centre of gravity. Denote the angle 
between H and the normal to AJB^ 
by a, and suppose M to be resolved Fi 94 

into two components JP and Q^ the 

former parallel to AB^ and the latter perpendicular to it; 
we shal'. have, 

JP = i?sina, and Q = JKcosa. 
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Tlie friction due to the iiornial pressure will be equal to 
/7iCosa. Now, when the tangential component JF^sina is 
lesjs than y7^cosa, the body will remain at rest ; when it is 
greater than /7?cost', the body will slide along the plane; 
and when the two are equal, the body will be in a state 
bordering on motion along the plane. Placing the two 
equal, we have, 

/i?C08a = i?8ina ; /. / = tanx. 

The value of a is called the limiting angle of resistancei 
and is equal to the inclination of the 

plane, when the body is about to slide 

down by its own weight. If, now, the \-.^_L,,f^^ 

line OJi be revolved about the normal, it \ i Jr 

will generate a conical surface, within /^S/ ~7 

wliich, if any force whatever, uicluding / o x 
the weight, be applied at the centre of Fig. M. 

gravity, the body will remain at rest, and 
without which, if a sufficient force be applied, the body will 
slide along the plane. This cone is called the limiting cone 
of rcsistaiice. 

The values of/, or the coefficient of fnction, in some of the 
most common cases, as determined by Morin, is appended : 

TABLE. 
Bodies behceen which friction takes place. Coefficient qfJHeUtm, 

Iron on oak, . .62 

Cast iron on oak, . ,49 

Oak on oak, fibres parallel, .... .48 

Do., do., greased, ....... .10 

Cast iron on cast iron, .15 

Wrought iron on wrought iron, . . .14 

Brass on iron, ,16 

Brass on brass, .20 

Wrought iron on cast u*on, . . . .19 

Cast iron on elm, . ,19 

Soft limestone on the same, .... .64 

Hard limestone on the same, . . .38 
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Bodies between which friction iakee place. CheJfiHent of friction. 

Leather belts on wooden pulleys, . .47 

Leather belts on east iron pulleys, , .28 

Cast iron on cast iron, greased, . . .10 

Pivots or axes of wrought or cast iron, on brass or cast 
ii'on pillows: 

1st, when constantly supplied with oil, .05 

-2nd, when greased from time to time, .08 

3rd, without anvamJicaii^n, ... .15 



Rolling Friction. 

104. Rolling friction is the resistance which one body 
offers to another when rolling along its surface, the two 
being pressed together by some force. This resistance, like 
that in sliding friction, arises from the inequalities of the 
two surfiices. The coefficient^ or unit^ of rolling friction is 
equal to the quotient obtained by dividing the entire force 
of friction by the normal pressure. This coefficient is nnich 
less than the coefficient of sliding friction. 

The following laws of friction have been established, 
when a cylindrical body or wheel rolls upon a plane : 

First, tlie coefficient of rolling friction is j^roportional to 
the normal pressure : 

Secondly, it is inversely/ proportional to the diameter of 
the cylinder or wheel: 

Thirdly, it increases as the surface of contact and velocity 
increase, , 

In many cases there is a combination of both sliding and 

rolling friction in the same machine. Thus, in a car upon a 

railroad-track, the friction at the axle is sliding, and that 

between the circumference of the wheel and the track is 

rolling. 

Adhesion. 

105. Adhesion is the resistance which one body ex- 
periences in moving upon another in consequence of the 
cohesion existing between the molecules of the surfaces in 
contact. This resistance increases when the surfaces are 
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allowed to remsun for some time in contiict, and is t 
Blight when motion liaa been established. Both tiieory a 
expeiimont show that adhesion between the same sur&oea ij| 
proportional to the extent of the surface of contact. 

The coefficient of adhesion is the quotient obtained 1 
dividing the entire adhedon by the area of the sur&ce o 
contact. Or, denoting the entire adhedoa by A, the ara^il 
ofthesui'face of contact by .?, and the eoej^«(e«( of adIieaU) 
by a, wo have, 

o = „, or A — aS. 

To find the entire adhesion, we multiply the nsit i 
adheHion by the area of the surface of contact. 

Bti^esa of Oorda. 
106. Let repi'esent a pulley, with a cord . 
wrapped aroimd its circuniitTcncc, and 
suppose a force P, applied at jB, to over- 
come the resistance J?, and impart motion 
to the pulley. As the rope winds upon the 
pulley, at G, its rigidity acts to increase the 
arm of lever of It, and to overcome this 
reslatance to flexure an additional force is 
required. For the same pulley, this addi- 
tional force may be represented by the 
algebraic expression, 

a + 5^, 

in which a and i are constants dependent upon the natnTQif 
and construction of tlio rope, and R is the resistance 1 
be overcome, or the tension of the eord-4(7. The values! 
a and b for different ropes have been ascertained by oxpd 
ment, and tabulated. Finally, if the same rope be woM 
upon pulleys of different diameters, the addititnal force !a 
found to vary inversely as their diameters. If the dijmieter 
of the pulley he denoted by D, and the resistance due to 
i of cordage be denoted by S, we shall have, 
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a + bJR 



S = 



D 



In the case of the pulley, if we neglect friction, we shall 
have, when the motion is uniform, 

for the algebraic expression of the conditions of equiUbrium. 
The values of a and b have been determined experi- 
mentally for all values of li and D^ and tabulated. 

Atmospheric Resistance. 

107. The atmosphere exercises a powerful resistance to 
the motion of bodies passing through it. This resistance is 
due to the inertia of the particles of air, which must be 
overcome by the force of a moving body. It is evident, in 
the first place, other things being equal, that the resistance 
wiU depend upon the amount of surfiice of the moving body 
which is exposed to the air in the direction of the motion. 
In the second place, the resistance must increase with the 
square of the velocity of the moving body ; for, if we sup- 
pose the velocity to be doubled, there will be twice as many 
particles met with in a second, and each particle will collide 
agjdnst the moving body with twice the force, hence ; if the 
velocity be doubled, the resistance will be quadrupled. By 
a similar course of reasoning, it may be shown that, if the 
velocity be tripled, the retardation will become nine times as 
great, and so on. If, therefore, the retardation correspond- 
ing to a square foot of surface, at any given velocity, be 
determined, the retardation corresponding to any surface 
and any velocity whatever may be computed. 

Inflaence of Friction on the Inclined Plane. 

10§. Let it be required to determine the relation 
between the power and resistance, when the power is just 
on the point of imparting motion to a body up an inclined 
plane, friction being taken into account. 



Lot AS rppresent tlio pliinp, the body, OP the pow 
on the point of imparting motion 
nptlie plane, and OJi the weight 
of the body. Denote tlie power 
by P, the weight l>y -fi, the in- 
clinjitioii of the plane by a, and 
the angle between the direction 
of the power and the normal to 
the plane by /3. Let P and R 
ho resolved into components re- 
BpectiTely parallel and perpendi- 
dicular to the plane. We shall have, for the parallel b 
ponents, ^sina and Psiu,3, and for the perpendicular o 
ponents, Jivosx and _Pcoa,S. The resultant of the aoid 
components will be equal to JJcosa — PcosfS ; and, i 
denote the coefficient of friction by f, we shall have &r I 
entire force of friction {Art. 102), 

/(_Hcoai - 7to3,S). 

When we consider the body on the eve of motion u 
phine, the component Psin^ must be equal and direct 
opposed to tlio resultant of the force of friction and 1" 
component iisina ; hence, we must have, 

J^in/3 = .fismn +f{Ji<i09% — -Pcob^). 

Pei'fonning the multiplications indicated, and reduoln 
■we have. 



( sm/^ + fcoa/i ) J 



If we suppose an equilibrium to exist, the body being a 
on the eve of motion down the plane, we shall have_. 

jPsm,S +/(7?coaa — Pcos,8) = Jtsina.. 

Whence, by reduction. 
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From these expressions, two values of P may be 
found, when a, /3, /*, and M are given. It is evident that 
any value of P greater than the first will cause the body to 
slide up the plane, that any value less than the second will 
permit it to slide down the plane, and that for any inter- 
mediate value the body will remain at rest on the plane. 
If we suppose P to be parallel to the plane, we shall have 
= 1, cosjS = 0, and the two values of P reduce to 



P = ii?(sina + /cosa) • • • ( 53.) 
and, 

P z=z P(sma — /cosa) . . . ( 54.) 

If Mction be neglected, we have / = 0; whence, by 
substitution, 

z> p. P BG 

a result which agrees with that deduced in a preceding 
article. 

To find the quantity of work of the power whilst drawing 
a body up the entire length of the inclined plane, it may 
l)e observed that the value of P, in Equation (53), is equal 
to that required to maintain the body in uniform motion 
after motion has commenced. 

Multiplying both members of that equation by AP^ we 

have, 

P X AB = iJ X -4i?sina + fR x ABco^ 

=z B X BG + fB X AG. 

But B X BG is the quantity of work necessary to raise 
the body through the vertical height BG; and fB x AG^ 
is the quantity of work necessary to draw the body horizon- 
tally through the distance A G (Art. 75). Hence, the quan- 
tity of work required to draw a body up an inclined plane, 
when the power is parallel to the plane, is equal to the quan- 
tity of work necessary to draw it horizontally across the 
base of the plane, plies the quantity of work necessary to 
nise it veitically through the height of the plane. 
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axle to produce rotation. If the axle be rolled further up 
the side of the box, it will slide back to iV; if it be moved 
doMTi the box, it will roll back to JV^ under the action of the 
force. In tliis position of the axle, it is in the condition of 
a body resting upon an inclined plane, just on the point of 
sliding down the plane, but restrained by the force of fric- 
tion. Hence, if a plane be passed tangent to the surface of 
the box, along the element JVJ it will make with the 
horizon an angle equal to the angle of friction. The rela- 
tion between the power and resistance may then be fc und, 
as in Art. 108. 



^ 






( 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BECTILINEAB AND PERIODIC MOTION. 

Motion. 

111, A material point is in motion when it continually 
changes its position in space. When the path of the moving 
point is a straight line, the motion is rectilmear ^ when it is 
a curved line, the motion is curvilinear. When the motion 
is curvilinear, we may regard the path as made up of infi- 
nitely short straight lines ; that is, we may consider it as a 
polygon, whose sides are infiuitely small. If any side of this 
polygon he prolonged in the direction of the motion, it will 
be a tangent to the curve. Hence, we say, that a point 
(dways moves in the direction of a tangent to its path* 

Uniform Motion. 

112. Uniform motion is that in which the moving 
point describes equal spaces in any arbitrary equal portions 
of time. If we denote the space described in one second 
by V, and the space described in t seconds by 5, we shall 

bave, from the definition, 

s , . 

s=zvt\ .'. V = ■-' . . . (55.) 

t 

From the first of these equations, we see that t?ie space 
described in any time is equal to the product of velocity 
and tJie time / and, from the second, we see that the velo- 
city is equal to the space described hi any time^ divided by 
that time. 

These laws hold true for all cases of uniform motion. If 
we denote by ds the space described in the infinitely shoil 
time dt<i we shall have, from the last principle, 

« = | w 




< 
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which is the differential equation of uniform motion, v heini 
constant. Clearing this equation of fractions, and integ- 
rating, we have, 

8 = vt+ G . . . . (57.) 

which is the most general equation of uniform motion. I^ 
in (67), we make ^ = 0, we shall have, 

8= C. 

Hence, we see that the constant of integration represents 
the space passed over by the point, from the origin of spaces 
up to the beginning of the time t. This space is called the 
initial space. Denoting it by 8\ we have, 

8 = Vt+ 8* . . . . (58.) 

If «' == 0, the origin of spaces corresponds to the oiigia 
of times, and we have, 

8 = vt^ 

the same as the first of Equations ( 55.) 

Varied Motion. 

113. Vamed motion is that in which the velocity is 
continually changing. It can only result from the action 
of an incessant force. 

To find the differential equations of varied motion, let us 
denote the velocity at the time ^, by v, and the space 
passed over up to that time, by s. In the succeeding instant 
dt^ the space described will be ds^ and the velocity gener- 
ated will be dv. Now, the space ds^ which is described in 
the infinitely small time dt^ may be regarded as having been 
described with the uniform velocity v. Hence, from Equa- 
tion (55), we have, 

'' = ^ («»•) 

Let us denote the acceleration due to the incessant force 
at the time ^, by (p. "We have seen (Art. 24), that the meas- 
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ore of the acceleration dne to a force, is the velocity that 
can impart in a unit of time, on the Lypotheaia that it 
uniformly during that time. Now, it is plain that, so long 
as the force acts uniformly, the velocity generated will be 
proportional to the time, and, consequently, the measure of 
the acceleration will be, the quotient obtained bi/ dividing 
the velocity generated in any time, by that time. The quan- 
tity fi 18, in general, variable; but it maybe regarded as 
constant during the instant dt \ and from what has just boes 
said, we shall have, 

'^ ~ dt' ' ■ 



] 



(60.) 



Differentiating Equation (59), ive havo, 

, d's 
dt 

which, being substituted in Eqiiation (60) gives, 

»=|J (-> 

Equations (59), (60), and (61) are the differential equa- 
tions required. The acceleration ip , is the measure of the 
force exerted when the mass moved is the unit of mass 
(Art. 24) ; in any other case, it must he multiplied by the 
mass. Denoting the entire moving force applied to the 
mass !« by F, we shall have, 

F=m, = „,'l± .... (62.) 

This value of ^ is the measure of the effective moving J 
force in the direction of the body's motion. When a body' 
moves upon any curve in space, the motion may be regarttj 
od as tailing place in the direction of three rectangular :^ao 
If we denote the effective components of the movinf. i, 
in the direction of these axes, by X, Y, and Z, * u 'f^rr, 



described being denoted hy x, y, iind 

(82), 

d'x Jt'y 

-*■ — "' ~jii » I. — m —j~ 1 



e shall have, ft 



Uniformly Taried Motion. 
114t U>iPORsrLT VARIED MOTION is thfit in which t] 
Telocity increases or diminiBhea uniformly. In the fornij 
case, the motion is accelerated ; in the latter case, it ib « 
tarded. In both cases, tfte moving force is constant. 
noting the acceleration duo to thia constant force, by^, fl 
shall have, from Equation (61), 

£ =/ (•'•) 



Multiplying by dt, and integrating, wc have, 

)r, since -r- is equal to v. Equation (59), 

V =fc+ . . 



(64.) 



(65.) 

Multiplying both raembcra of (64) by dt, and integi-atin 
vo have, 

s^^fl' + Ct+ C ... (66.) 

Equations (65) and (66) express the relations between 
tho velocity, space, and time, in the most general case of 
uniformly varied motion. These equations involve the two 
constants of integration O and C, which serve to make 
them conform to the different cases that may arise. To de- 
termine the value of these constants, make ( — in the 
two' equations, and denote the corresponding values of ■ 
and s, by o' and s'. We shall have. 
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That is, (7 is equal to the velocity at the beginning of the 
time t^ and G' is equal to space passed over up to the same 
time. These values of the velocity and space are called, 
respectively, the itiitial velocity^ and the initial space. 

Substituting for C and C these values in (65) and (66), 

they become, 

vz=v' -\-ft (67.) 

8 = 8' + v't + \fe . . ( 68.) 

From these equations, we see that the velocity at any 
time ?, is made up of two parts, the initial velocity^ and the 
velocity generated during the time t ; we also see, that the 
space is made up of three parts, the initial space^ the space 
due to the initial velocity for the time f, and the space due 
to the action of the incessant force during the same time. 

By giving suitable values to w' and s\ Equations (67) and 
(68) may be made to express every phenomenon of varied 
motion. If we suppose both v' and s' equal to 0, the body 
will move from a state of rest at the origin of times, and 
Equations (67) and (68) will become, 

v = ft (69.) 

s = ift' (^0.) 

From the first of these equations, we see that, in uniformly 
varied motion, the velocity varies as the time ; and, from 
the second one, we see that the sjxice described varies as 
the square of the time. 

Jfy in Equation (70), we make t = 1, we have, 

s = if; or, / = 25. 

That is, when a body moves from a state of rest, under 
the action of a constant force, the acceleration is equal to 
twice the space passed over in the first second of time. 

If, in the preceding equations, we suppose f to be essen- 
tially positive, the motion will be uniformly accelerated ; if 
we suppose it to be negative, the motion will be uniformly 



retnrftfd. In iho liilter cnse, Equntiona (87) and ((?^ 
beooine, 

» = »'-/< (n-)l 



^ 



= 8 -\- Vt- 



iff 



Application to Falling Bodies. 

■ IS< TuK FOECK OF GBAvrrr 13 the force exorted by tU 
earth upon all bodies esterior to it, tending to draw thea 
towards it. It is found by observation, that this force J 
directed toicarda the centre qf the eart/L, and that Us itilensi 
varies inveraely^ as the square of the distance from the et 

Since the centre of the oai-th is so far distant from t 
sui'iUcc, the variation in intensity for small elevations abo| 
the Burfaco will be inappreciable. Hence, we may J 
gard the force of gravity at any place on the earth's B 
face, and for small elevations at tliat place, as constant, S 
which case, the equations of the preceding article become 
immediately applicable. The force of gravity acta equally 
upon all the particles of a body, and were there no resistance 
offered, it would impart the same velocity, in the same time, 
to any two bodies whatever. The atmosphere is a cause of 
roMstanee, tending to retard the motion of all bodies falling 
through it ; and of two bodies of equal mass, it retards that 
one tlie most, which offers the greatest sui-iaco to the direc- 
tion of the motion. In discussing tho laws of felling bodies, 
it will, therefore, be found convenient, in the first place, to 
j:£gard them as being situated in vacuum, after which, a 
method will be pointed out, by means of which the velo<a- 
ties can be so diminished, that atmospheric resistance may 
be neglected. 

Let us denote the acceleration duo to gi-avity, at any 
point on the earth's surface, by ff, and the space fallen 
through in the time (, by h. Then, if tho body moves fiom 
1 state of rest at the ori^ of times, Equations (69) and 
(70)yiU^ve, 

(73.) 
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From these equations, we see that the velocities at two 
^^fferent times are proportional to the times^ and the spaces 
to tJie squares of the times. 

It has been found by experiment that the velocity im- 
parted to a body in one second of time by the action of the 
force of gravity in the latitude of New York, is about 32J^ 
feet. Making ^ = 32J ft., and giving to t the successive 
values 1*, 2*, 3*, &c., in Equations (73) and (74), we shall 
We the results indicated in the following 



TABLE. 



nUM ELAPSED. 


VELOCITIES ACQUIRED. 


SPACIS DISCBIBII). 


BX00ND8. 


FEET. 


mr. 


1 


32J 


16xV 


2 


64i 


64^ 


3 


96^ 


144| 


4 


128f 


257} 


5 


150| 


402^5 


&C. 


&c. 


&c. 



Solving Equation (74) with respect to i?, we have. 



=v? 



(75.) 



That is, the time required for a body tofaU through any 
height is equal to the square root of the quotient obtained 
by dividing twice the height in feet by 32^. 

Substituting this value of ^ in Equation ( 73), we have. 
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whence, by solving with reference to v and A respectively, 



w' 



V = ^2(/hy and A = — • • ( '76.) 

These equations are of frequent use in dynamical investiga- 
tions. In them the quantity v is called tlie velocity due to the 
height A, and the quantity A, the height due to the velocity v. 

If we suppose the body to be projected downwards with 
a velocity v\ the circumstances of motion will be made 
known by the Equations, 

V =z v' + gtj 

h = v't + \gf. 

In these equations we have supposed the origin of spaces 
to be at the point at which the body is projected down- 
wards. 

Motion of Bodies projected vertically upwards. 

116. Suppose a body to be projected vertically upwards 
from the origin of spaces with a velocity v\ and afterwards 
to be acted upon by the force of gravity. In this case, the 
force of gravity acts to retard the motion. Making in (Yl) 
and (72), «' = o, f =z g^ and 8 = h, they become, 

V =:v' -gt ..... { 77.) 
A = w'^ — ^gf . . . . { 78.) 

In these equations, A is positive when estimated upwards 
from the origin of spaces, and consequently negative, when 
estimated downwards from the same point. 

From Equation (77), we see that the velocity diminishes 
as the time increases. The velocity will be 0, when, 

v' — gt z= 0, or when ^ = - • 

v' 
If t continues to increase beyond the value — , v will 



\ 
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become negative, and the body will retrace its path. Hence, 
the time required for the body to reach its highest elevation^ 
is equal to the initial velocity divided by the force of 
gravity. 
Eliminating t from Equations (77) and (78), we have, 

v'^ — v' 

'^=-1^- ^''-^ 

Making t; = 0, in the last equation, we have, 

A= ^ (80.) 

Hence, the greatest height to which the body will ascend^ 
is equal to the square of the initial velocity^ divided by 
twice the force of gravity. 

This height is that due to the initial velocity (Art. 115). 

I^ in Equation (77), we make t = <', we find, 

if 

v = gf (81.) 

/ I^ in the same equation, we make t = [- t\ we find, 

j ^ 

•^ V z= ^ gt' ( 82.) 

J Hence, the velocities at equal times before and after 
* reaching the highest points^ are equal. 

The difference of signs shows that the body is moving in 
opposite directions at the times considered. 

If we substitute these values of v successively, in Equa- 
tion (79), we shall, in both cases, find 

vi^gr\ 

which shows that the points at which: the velocities are 
equal, both in ascending and descending, are equally dislant 
from the highest point ; that is, they are coincident. Hence, 



z^i' 
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if a body be projected vertically upuoards^ it toiUaseendtoa 
certain j)oifit, and then return "upon its path^ in stick a wo* 
ner, that the velocities i?i ascendi?iy aJid descending vM hi |>jti 
equal at the same points, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Tlirough what distance will a body fall from a state 
of rest in vacuum, in 10 seconds, and through what spaced 
it fiiU during the last second ? Ans. 1608J ft., and 306^ ft. 

2. In what time will a body fall from a state of rest 
through a distance of 1200 feet ? Ans. 8.63 see 

3. A body was observed to &U through a height o* 
100 feet in the last second. How long was the body felling* 
and through what distance did it descend ? 

SOLUTION. 

If we denote the distance by A, and the time by <, w^ 
shall have, 

h = \gt\ and A - 100 = ^^git — 1)' ; 
/. t = 3.6 sec, and h = 208.44 ft. Ans. 

4. A body falls through a height of 300 f^pt. Through 
what distance does it fall in the last two seconds ? 

The entire time occupied, is 4.32 sec. The distance £vllen 
through in 2.32 sec, is 86.57 ft. Hence, the distance re- 
quired is 300 ft. — 86.57 ft. = 213.43 ft. Ans. 

5. A body is projected vertically upwards, with a velod- 
ty of 60 feet. To w^hat height will it rise ? Ans, 55.9 ft^ 

.6. A body is projected vertically upwards, with a veloci- 
ty of 483 ft. In what time will it rise to a height of 
1610 feet? 

We have, from Equation (78), 

1610 = 483« - \^^t^ ; .-. t = \\^i ± V^; 

or, t = 26.2 s.ec., and t = 3.82 sec. 
e smaller value of t gives the time required ; the larger 
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value of t gives tlie time occmiiii-il in risiiig to its greatest 
height, and roturning to the point which is 1610 feet from 
the starting point. 

7, A body is projected vertically upwards, with a veloci- 
ty of 161 feet, from s, point 214f feet above the earth. In 
what time will it reach the surtiice of the earth, and with 
■what velocity will it strike ? 

Eoi-trxioN. 
The body will rise from the starting pomt 402.9 ft. The 
time of iTfdng will he 5 sec. ; the time of falling from the 
highest point to the earth will be 6.2 etc, .Hence, the re- 
quired time is 11.2 sec. The required velocity is 199 ft. 

8. Suppose 3, body to have fallen through 50 feet, when 
a second begins to fiill just 100 feet below it. How far ii-iH 
the latter body fall before it is overtaken by the former ? | 

Ana. 50 feet. 
RsBtralned Vertical Motion. 
117. We have seen that the entire force exerted in 
moving a body is equal to the acceleration, multiplied by the 
Wm* (Art. 24). Hence, the acceleration is equal to the 
"loBiny /orc€, divided hy the mass. In the case of a falling 
Iwdy, the moving force varies directly as the mass moved ; 
Md, consequently, the acceleration is independent of the 
'"'•ss, 1^ by any combination, the moving force can be 
•^iminislicd whilst the mass remains uncliangedj there will be 
* corresponding diminution in the acceleration. This object 
■"^y be obtiuned by the combination represented in llio 
"gni'e, A represents a fixed pulley, mounted 
"^ a horizontal ttsie, in such a maimer that the 
friction shall he as small as possible ; W and 
" sre unequal weights, attached to a flexible 
"^'^ pnsstug over the pulley. K we suppose 







iC 



"'« Veight TT greater than W, the former 
r*"<'end and draw the latter up. If the dif- 

very small, the motion will be veiy 
id if the iostrumeiit is nicely constructed, 

7* 



Ctv?" 



||:j 
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we inny neglect !ill hurtfiil resistnnces as inap- 
pret'hble Denote tlie luassi-s of the weiglita 
W and W, by m. ntid m\ and the force of f -A. 
gravity, by ff. The weiglit W is urged do^-n- k,_ 
n'ards by the moving force tuff, and this mo- 
tion is resisted by the moving force m'ff, I 
Hence, the entire moving force is equal to OW" 
mff — ?n'ff, or, {m — »*')ff» ^"^ ^^^ entire mass g- 
moved, is m + »»', since the cord joining the 
weights is supposed inexteasible. If we denote the 
emtion by ff', we shall have, fiom ivliat was said at 
beginning of thia article, 



i^T'fi'- 



By dimiiiisliing the difference between m and m', w 
make the acceleration as small aa we please. It is plai 
g' is constant; hence, the motion of IFis wiiformly vm 

If we replace g by — -- — ,g, in Equations (73) and (fl 

they will make knoivn the ciruumgtancea of motion of | 
body W. Thia principle is employed to illustrate the li 
of falling bodies by means of Atwood's machine. 

Ilad the two weights under consideration been attached 
tt) the extremities of cords pasang around a wheel and its 
axle, and in different directions, it might have been shown 
that the motion would bo uniforndy varied, when the mo- 
ment of either weight exceeded that of the other. The 
same principle holds good in the more complex combinations 
of pulleys, wheels and axles, &c. In practice, however, iho 
hurtfiil resistances increase so rapidly, that even when the 
moving force remains constant, the velocity soon attains 
a maximum limit, after which the motion will be sensibly 
tmifo: .u. 



Two weights of fl lbs. and 4 Iha,, respectively, are 
Buapended from the extremities of a cord pas^ag over ji^ 






\ 
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fixed pulley. What distance will each weight describe in the 
first second of time, what velocity will be generated in one 
second, and what will be the tension of the connecting cord ? 

SOLUTION. 

Since the masses are proportional to the weights, we 
shall have, 

/ = |^i/ = ^X32lft. = 3.574 ft. 

Hence, the velocity generated is 3.574 ft., and the space 
passed over is 1.78V ft. To find the tension of the string, 
denote it by x. The moving force acting upon the heavier 
i^dy, is (5 — x)g^ and the acceleration due to this force, 

f — r— j^ ; the moving force acting upon the lighter body, 

— 7 — V- 

Bat since the two bodies move together, these accelerations 
must be equaL Hence, 

/. X = 4|^ lbs., the required tension. 

2. A weight of 1 lb., hanging on a pulley, descends and 
drags a second weight of 5 lbs. along a horizontal plane. 
Neglecting hurtful resistances, to what will the accelerating 
force be equal, and through what sprcce will the descending 
body move in the first second ? 

SOLUTION. 

The moving force is equal to 1 x </, and the mass moved 

is equal to 6. Hence, the acceleration is equal to - = 6.3622 
ft., and the space described wall be equal to 2.6811 ft. 

3. Two bodies, each weighing 5 lbs., are attached to a 
string passing over a fixed pulley. What distance will each 
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body move in 10 seconds, when si pomid weight ia added to 
one of them, and what Telocity will have been generated at 
the end of that time ? 



The acceleration will be equal to y\</ ~ 2.924 ft, = g". 
But, s =: iff'C) w = ff't- Hence, the space described in 10 
seconds is 146.2 ft., and the velocity generated is 39.24 ft. 

4, Two weights, of 16 oz. each, are attached to the ends 
of a string passing over a fixed pulley. What weight mnat 
be added to one of them, that it may descend through a 
foot in two seconds ? 



SOLUTIOX. 

Denote the requu'ed weight by a 



the acceleration will 



be equal to - 



- g = g'. But s = ^g't' : making s : 



■ 32 H 



--— X 321; 



; 0.505 ( 



. Ans. 



Atwood'B Machine. 
ll§. Atwood's machine isa contuvance to illustrate t! 
laws of falling bodies. It consiats of a vertical 
post AS, about 12 feet in height, supporting, 
at its upper extremity, a fixed pnlley A. To 
obviate, as much aa possible, the resistance of 
fiictiou, the axle ia made to turn upon fi-iction 
rollers, A fine silk string passes over the 
pulley, and at its two exti-emities are fastened 
two equal weights C aud Z). In order to 
impart motion to the weights, a small weight 
O, in the fonn of a bar, is laid upon the 
weight C, and by dimitiisliing its mass, the 
acceleration may be rendered as small as 
desirable. The vertical rod AH, graduated 
to feet and decimals, is provided with two 
sliding stages S and F; the npper one ia in 
tie form of a I'iug, which will pemiit the 



t^l 




Fig. lOO. 
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Weight (7, to pass, but not the bar G ; the lower one is in 
the form of a plate, which is intended to intercept the 
weight G. There is also connected with the instrument a 
seconds pendulum for measuring time. 

Let us suppose that the weights of C and D, are each 
equal to 181 grains, and that the weight of the bar G^ is 
24 grains. Then will the acceleration be 

and since h = ^^'<', and v = g^t (Art. 115), we shall 
have, for the case in question, 

A = <% and t; = 2U 

I^ in these equations, we make t =i \ sec, we shall 

have A = 1, and v = 2. If we make ^ = 2 sec, we shall, 

in like manner, have h = 4, and v = 4. If we make 

^ = 3 sec, we shall have A = 9, and v = 6, and so on. 

To verify these results experimentally, commencing with 

the first. The weight C is drawn up till it comes opposite 

the of the graduated scale, and the bar G is placed upon 

it. The weight thus set is held in its place by a spring. 

The ring E is set at 1 foot from the 0, and the stage F^ is 

set at 3 feet from the 0. When the pendulum reaches one 

of its extreme limits, the spring is pressed back, the weight 

(7, G descends, and as the pendulum completes its vibration, 

the bar G strikes the ring, and is retained. The acceleration 

then becomes 0, and the weight C moves on uniformly, with 

the velocity that it had acquired, in the first second ; and it 

will be observed that the weight C strikes the second stage 

just as the pendulum completes its second vibration. Had 

the stage F been set at 5 feet from the 0, the weight C 

would have reached it at the end of the third vibration of 

the pendulum. Had it been 7 feet from the 0, it would 

have reached it at the end of the fourth vibration, and so on. 

To verify the next result, we set the ring E at four feet 
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from the 0, and the stage i^" at 8 ffet fiom the 0, and pro- 
ceed as before. The ring will iiityrcppt the bar at the end 
of the first vibration, and tlie weight will strike the stage at 
the end of the second vibration, aud so on. 

By making the weight of the bar less tnan 24 grains, the 
acceleration is diminished, and, consequently, the spaces and 
velocities con'ospondingly dinainished. The results may be 
verified as before. 



'^ 



Motion of Bodies on Inclined Flanei. 



119. If a body be placed on an inclined plane, and 
abandoned to the action of its own weight, it will either 
shde or roll down the plane, provided there be no friction 
between it and the plane. If the body is splierical, it will 
roll, and in this case the fi-iction may be disregarded. Let 
the weight of the body be resolved into two components ; 
one perpendicular to the plane, and the other parallel to it. 
The plane of these components will be vertical, and it will 
also be perpendicular to the given plane. The effect of the 
first component will be counteracted by the resistance of the 
plane, whilst the second component will act as a constant 
force, continually urging the body down the piano. The 
force being constant, the body will haie a uniformly varied 
mQtion, and Equations (07) and (OS) will be immediately 
applicable. The acceleration will be found by projecting 
the acceleration due to gravity upon the inclined plane. 

Let AS represent a section of the inclined plane made by 
a vertical plane taken perpendicular 
to the given plane, and lot F be the 
centre of gravity of a body resting 
on the given plane. Let PQ repre- 
sent the acceleration due to gravity, 
denoted by g, and let Pit be the 
component of g, which ia parallel to 
AS, denoted by g', PS being the norm.il component. 
Denote the angle that AS makes nith the horizontal plane 
by a. Then, since PQ is perpendicular toSC, and QJi to 
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i-B, the angle MQP is equal to ABC^ or to a. Hence we 
have, from the right-angled triangle FQR^ 

g' = gsina. 

But the triangle ABC is right-angled, and, if we denote 
its height AG hy h^ and its length AB by /, we shall have 

ana = y , which, being substituted above, gives, 

9' = '- (84.) 

This value of g* is the value of the acceleration due to the 
moving force. Substituting it for f in Equations (67) and 
(68), we have, 

v = v' + ^t, 

« = «' + »'< + ^<*- 

If the body starts from rest at A, taken as the origin of 
■psces, then will »' = and «' = 0, giving, 

v = ^t ( 85.) 

-=#*" (««•) 

To find the time required for a body to move from the 
top to the bottom of the plane, make s = I, in (86) ; there 
will result, 

Hence the time varies directly as the length, afid inversely 
08 the square root of the height. 

For two planes having the same height, but difffrent 
lengths, the radical factor of the value of t will remain con- 
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stant. Hence, the times required for a body to mom dc?^^ 
any two planes having the same height^ are to each other^ ^ 
their lengths. 

To determine the velocity with which a body reaches t>I^^ 
bottom of the plane, substitute for t^ in Equation (85) ^^^ 
value taken from JSqiuxtion (86). We shall have, affc^^ 
reduction, 

V = -y/^gh. 

But this is the velocity due to the height h (Art. 115^ - 
Hence, the velocity generated in a body whilst moving 
doion any inclined plane^ is equal to that generated if 
falling freely through the height of the plane, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. An inclined plane is 10 feet long and 1 foot high. 
How long will it take for a body to move from the top to 
the bottom, and what velocity will it acquire in the 
descent ? 

SOLUTION. 

We have, from Equation (87), 




substituting for I its value 10, and for h its value 1, we have, 

t = 2 J seconds nearly. 

From the formula v = ^2gh, we have, by making 
A = 1, 

V = -/64.33 = 8.02 ft. 

2. How far will a body descend from rest in 4 seconds, 
on an inclined plane whose length is 400 feet, and whose 
height is 300 feet ? Ans. 193 ft. 

3. How long will it take for a body to descend 100 feet 
on a plane whose length is 150 feet, and whose height is 60 
feet? Arts. 3.9 sea 



^-^ J f 
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4. There is an inclined railroad track, 2J miles in length, 
whose inclination is 1 in 35. What velocity will a car 
attam, in running the whole length of the road, by its oym 

- weight, hurtful resistances being neglected ? 

Arts. 155.75 ft., or, 106.2 m. per hour. 

5. A railway, train, havuig a velocity of 45 miles per 
hour, is detached from the locomotive on an ascending grade 
of 1 m 200. How fiir, and for what time, will the train 
contmue to ascend the inclined plane ? 

SOLUTION. 

We find the velocity to be 66 ft. per second. Hence, 

60 = ^2gh ; or, A = 67.7 ft. for the vertical height. 
Hence, 67.'if X 200 = 13,540 ft., or, 2.5644 m., the distance 
which the train will proceed. We have, 

t z:i I yj -j-=. 410.3 sec, or, 6 min. 50.3 sec, 

fcr the time required to come to rest. 

ft. A body weighing 5 lbs. descends vertically, and draws 
* weight of 6 lbs. up an inclined plane of 45°. How far 
™ the first body descend in 10 seconds ? 

SOLUTION. 

The moving force is equal to 5 — 6 sin 45° ; and, conse. 
sequently, the acceleration, 

, 6-6sin45° .757 ^^o«n^ 

^^— 6T5"-^-Tr = -^^^^^^5 

.'. 8 = yt^ = 3.4409 ft. Ans. 

Motion of a Body down a succession of Inclined Planes. 

120. If a body start from the top of an inclined plane, 
with an initial velocity v\ it wiU reach the bottom with a 
velocity equal to the initial velocity, increased by that due 
to the height of the plane. This velocity, called the termiiial 
veheitj/y will, therefore, be equal to that which the > 
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H-oiild Lave acquii'ecl by falling frec'ly through s. height eqi* ^ 

to that due to iho initial velocity, increased by that of tl * 

plane. Hencf, if a body stait from 

a statu of rest at A, and, after having 

passed over one inclined piano A£, 

eatera upon n second plane JiO, 

without loss of Telocity, it will reach j.^ j^j 

the bottom of the second plane with 

the saiue velocity that it would have acqidred by 

freely through DC, the sum of the heights of the ti 

planes. Were there a succeBaiou of inclined planes, so 

ranged that there would be no loss of velocity ii 

fi'om one to another, it might be sho^vn, by a suuilar coun 

of reasoning, that the terminal velocity would he equal 

that due to the vertical distance of the terminal point heli 

the point of starting. 

By a course of reasoning entirely analagous to that 
ployed in discussing the laws of motion of bodies project 
vertically upwards, it might be shown that, if a body wi 
projected upwards, in the direction of the lower plane, 
the terminal velocity, it would nacend along the sevei 
planes to the top of the highest one, where the velodi 
would be reduced to 0. The body would then, under thi 
action of its own weight, retrace its path iu auch a manner 
that the velocity at every point in desccnduig wouid be the 
same as in ascending, but in a contrary direction. The tinil 
occupied by the body hi passing over any part of its path 
descending, would be exactly equal to that occupied 
pasang over the same portion in ascending. 

In the preceding discussion, we have supposed that thi 
is no loss of velocity in passing from one plane to anothi 
To ascertain under what circumstances this condition wHl 
fulfilled, let ua take the two planes AS .and BC. Proloi 
SO upwards, and denote tho angle ASE, by ip. D( 
the velocity of tho body on reaching JJ, by v'. Let 
resolved into two components, one in the direction of 
and the other at right ftnglea to it. The effect of the latl 
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^ be destroyed by the resistance of the plane, and the 
former will be the effective velocity in the direction of the 
plane BC. From the rule for decomposition of velocities, 
^e have, for the effective component of v\ tlie value v' cos?. 
Hence, the loss of velocity due to change of direction, is 
v' — v' cos<p ; or, v'{\ — cosp), which is equal to v' ver-sinp. 
But when <p is infinitely small, its versed-sine is 0, and there 
^U be no loss of velocity. Hence, the loss of velocity due 
to change of direction will always be 0, when the path of 
the body is a curved line. This principle is general, and 
inay be enunciated as follows : Wfien a body is constrained 
to describe a curvilinear path, there wiU he no loss of vdo- 
^y in conseqitence of the change in direction of the hod'ifs 
Motion. 

Periodic Motion. 

121. Periodic motion is a kind of variable motion, in 
which the spaces described in certain equal periods of time 
*re equal. This kind of motion is exemplified in the pheno- 
inena of vibration, of which there are two cases. 

1st. jRectilinear vibration. Theory indicates, and experi- 
ment confirms the fact, that if a particle of an elastic fluid 
be slightly disturbed from its place of rest, and then aban- 
doned, it will be urged back by a force, varying directly as 
its distance from the position of equilibrium ; on reaching 
this position, the particle will, by virtue of its inertia, pass 
to the other side, again to be urged back, and so on. To 
determine the time required for the particle to pass from 
one extreme position to the opposite one and back, let us 
denote the displacement at any time t by s, and the accelera- 
tion due to the restoring force by (p ; then, from the law of 
the force, we shall have 9 = n% in which n is constant for 
the same fluid at the same temperature. Substituting for 9 
its value, Equation (61), and recollecting that 9 acts in a 
direction contrary to that in which s is estimated, we have, 

c^s , 



A 
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Multipl^-ing both members by 2ds, we have, 

2d8d'8 



whence, by integration, 



= 2n^sds; 



-§,=nW+C = -v\ 



The velocity v will be when s is greatest possible^ 
denoting this value of « by a, we shall have, 

w'a' +(7 = 0; whence, (7 = — w'a'. 

Substituting this value of (7 in the preceding equation, it 
becomes, 

v' = -^ = n* (a* — «•) ; whence, ndt = —-= . { 88.) 

Integrating the last equation, we have, 

w^ + (7 = sin-i - . . . . (89.) 

Taking the integral between the limits a = + a and 
a = — a, and denoting the corresponding time by ^r 
T being the time of a double vibration, we have, 

^nr = at; whence, r = — • 

n 

The value of r is independent of the extent of the excur- 
sion, and dependent only upon n. Hence, in the same 
medium, and at the same temperature, the time of vibration 
is constant. 

These principles are of utility in discussing the subjects 
of sound, light, )fcc. 

V 
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Zndly. Curvilinear vibration. Let ABC bo a vertical 
plane curve, symmetrical mth 
respect to DB. Let ^1 C be a V 

horizontal line, and denote the 
distance EB by A. If a body 
^ere placed at A and abandoned 
to the action of its own weight, 
being constrained to remain on 
the cui*ve, it would, in accord- 
ance with the pidnciples of the 

last article, move towards B with an accelerated motion, 
and, on an-iving at B^ would possess a velocity due to the 
height h. By virtue of its inertia, it would ascend the 
hranch BC with a retarded motion, and would finally reach 
^) where its velocity would be 0. The body would then be 
^ the same condition that it was at A^ and would, conse- 
quently, descend to B and again ascend to -4, whence it 
^ould again descend, and so on. Were there no retarding 
causes, the motion would continue for ever. From what 
has preceded, it follows that the time occupied by the body 
Ml passing from A to -S is equal to that in passing from B 
to C, and also the time in passing from (7 to ^ is equal t(^ 
that in passing from B to A. Further, the velocities of the 
hody when at O and -SJ any two points lying on the same 
horizontal, are equal, either being that due to the height 
jEK These principles are of utility in discussing the 

pendulum. 

Angular Velocity. 

122. When a body revolves about an axis, its points 
hemg at different distances from the axis, will have different 
velocities. The angular velocity is the velocity of a point 
whose distance from the axis is equal to 1. To obtain the 
velocity of any other point, we multiply its distance from 
the axis by the angular velocity. To find a general expres- 
sion for the velocity of any point of a revolving body, let us 
denote the angular velocity by w, the space passed over by 
a pomt at the unit's distance from the axis m the tune dt^ 



by rfJ. The qua 

radius cqnnl to 

may regard the angulu 



L infinitely small arc, having ft | 
Art. 113, it is plain that i 
motion as unitbrm, during the ii 



itely small time dt. Hence, as in Article 113, we have. 



(90.) 



[f we denote the distance of any point from the axis by | 
1 its velocity by v, we shall have. 



= 1^; 



(91.) I 



The Simple Pendulum. 
133. A TEiiDULtiM is a heavy body suspended fi-om i 
horizontal axis, about which it is free to vibrate. In ord^ 
to investigate the circumstances of vibration, let i 
consider the hypothetical case of a single material poi^ 
Tibratiug about an axis, to which it is attached by a rod det 
titute of weight. Such a pendulum is called a simple pkk--' 
DULUM. The laws of vibration, in this case, will be identicdj 
■with those explained in Art. 121, the arc ABO brang I 
jffo of a circle. The motion is, therefore, ^en'orfic. 

Let ABC bo tlje ai'c through 
which the vibration takes place, and 
denote its radius by I. The angle 
CDA is called the amplitude of vi- 
bration; half of this angle ASS, 
denoted by a, is called the angle of 
deaiation; and I is called the length 
^f the pendulum. If the point starts 
from rest, at A, it will, on reaching 
any point Jf, of its path, have a velocity «, due to the heighl 
jEA"i denoted by h. Hence, 

» = V^' (92.) 

If we denote the variable angle SSS by 6, we shall 
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We DK::^ &J084 ; we shall also have DE = ^cosa ; an< 
since h is equal to BK - DE, we shall have, 

h = I (cosd — cosa). 

nhich, being substituted in the preceding formula, gives, - 

V — ^2gl{co^) — cosa). 
*^oin the preceding article, we have, 

^^uatmg these two values of v, we have, 

l-j.= v^2^^(cos5^~cosa). 
Whence, by solving with respect to dty 



dt 



n m 

= \ IT' / A • • • (^3.) 

V 2g y cos5 — cosa ^ ' 



If we develop cos^ and cosa into series, by MoLaurtn's 
fteorem, we shall have, 

C0S5 = 1 — -- + r— --7 — &C. ; 

2 1.2.3.4 

1 a* a* o 

cosa =1 + — -— - &c. 

2 2.3.4 

When a is very small, say one or two degrees, A being 
still smaller, we may neglect all the terms after the second 
as inappreciable, giving 

cos5 = 1 — —; 

cosa = 1 - ^; \ 
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>r, COS J — COSa = |(a* — d*). 

Substituting in Equation (93), it becomes, 

ri ^ 

Integrating Equation (94), we have, 

< = </?6in-i- + a 
V ^ a 

Taking the integral between the limits d = — a, and 
^ = + a, ^ will denote the time of one vibration, and we 
shall have. 



= ''vf 



(96.) 



Hence, the time of vibration of a simple pendulum is 
equal to the number 3.1416, multiplied into the square root 
of the quotient obtained by dividing tJie length of the pen- 
dulum by the force of gravity. 

For a pendulum, whose length is /', we shall have. 



V 9 



«' = *Y/- (96.) 

From Equations (95) and (96), we have, by division, 

Y=^,; or, t:t'::VT:Vr (91.) 

That is, the times of vibratio7i of tioo simple pendulums^ 
are to each other as the square roots of their lengths. 

If we suppose the lengths of two pendulums to be the 
same, but the force of gra^dty to vary, as it does slightly m 
different latitudes, and at different elevations, we shall have, 



= *\/^' and r=^y^^,. 
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VVhence, by division, 

^V= yj^, or, ^ : r : : v7^: y^ • (98.) 

That is, the times of vibration of the same simple peftv- 

^^lum^ at two different places^ are to each otJier inversely as 

^he square roots of the forces of gravity at ths two places. 

If we suppose the times of vibration to be the same, and 

tlie force of gravity to vary, the lengths will vary also, and 

We shall have. 

Equating these values and squaring, we have, 

I V 
~ = ^; or, I'^V I '. g ' 9' . . (99.) 

That is, the lengtJis of simple pendulums which vibrate in 
equal times at different places^ are to each other as the 
forces of gravity at those places. 

Vibrations of equal duration are called isochronal. 

The Compound Pendulum. ^'^' 

124* A COMPOUND PENDULUM is a hcavy body free to 
oscillate about a horizontal axis. This axis is called the 
axis of suspension. The straight line dra>vn from the 
centre of gravity of the pendulum perpendicular to the axis 
of suspension is called the axis of the pendulum. 

In all practical applications, the pendulum is so taken that 
the plane through the axis of suspension and the centre of 
gravity divides it symmetrically. 

Were the elementary particles of the pendulum entirely 
disconnected, but constrained to remain at invariable dis- 
tances from the axis of suspension, we should have a col^ 
lection of simple pendulums. Those at equal distant- 
8 
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the axis would vibrato in equal timea; those uneiiuflf 
distant from it would vibrato in unequal times. 

TboBO particles wliich are at the same distance from tl 
ftxis of suspension lie upon the surface of a. cylinder, who 
axis coincides with the axis of suspension, and we may, wit 
oat at all affecting the tinie of vibration, suppose them all 
be conuentiatcd at the point in whieh the cylinder cuts t 
axis of the pendulum. If we suppose the aame to be done i 
each of the concentric cylinders, we may regard the pen6 
lum as made up of a succession of heavy points, a, b, , , . p, 
lying on the axis, firmly connected with each 
other and with the point of suspension C. jf 

The particles a, b, Ac, nearest to C wiil tend R , 

to accelerate the motion of the entire pendu- /- I 

lam, wliilat those most remote, as p, k, &c., /■— I 

«-ill tend to retard it. There must, therefore, /^ 

be some intermediate point, as O, which will r~ — | 

vibrate precisely as though it were not con- j., 

neeted with the sj-stem; were the entire mass 
of the pendulum concentrated at this point it would vibraj 
in the same time as the ^ven jjendulura. This pouit 
called the centre of oscillation. Hence, the centre of ose 
lalion of a pendulum is that point of its axis, at which, 
the entire mass of the pendulum wore concentrated, its tii 
of vibration would be nnehanged. A line drawn throuj 
this point, pai-allel to the axis of suspension, is called the ija 
of oaoillalion. The distance fi-om the axis of oscillation- 
the axis of suspension is the length of an equivalent aini^ 
pendulum, that is, of a simple pendulum, whose time i 
vibration is the same as that of the compound pendulum. 

To find an expression for CO, C being the axis of si 
pension, and the axis of oscillation. Denote CO by 
let G be the centre of gravity, and denote the distani 
CG by k\ denote the massea concentrated at a, 5, , . .p, 
by m, m' . . . in", m'", and their disUincea from 
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ponent of gravity is the same for each particle, and were 
they free to move, each would have impressed upon it the 
same velocity that is actually impressed upon O. Denote 
the angular velocity at any instant, by w ; then will the 
actual velocity of the mass m, be equal to rw, and the effec- 
tive moving force will be equal to mrw (Art. 24). Had the 
mass m been at O, instead of at a, the entire moving force 
impressed would have been effective, and its measure would 
have been m/w. The difference between these forces, or 
m(;— r)cj, is that portion of the force applied at a which 
goes to accelerate the motion of the system. The moment 
of this force with respect to (7, is m\l — r)r^. In like 
manner, for the force acting at J, which also tends to accel- 
erate the system, we have m'{J. — r')r^fji^ and so on, for all 
of the particles between O and G. By a similar course of 
reasoning, we get, for the moments of the force tending to 
retard the system, and which are applied at the points 
P, \ &c, m!\r" - ly't^, mJ^ir'" - Z)r'"w, <fcc. But since 
there is neither acceleration nor retardation, in consequence 
of the action of these forces, they must be in equilibrium, 
and, consequently, the sum of the moments of the forces 
which tend to accelerate the system, must be equal to the 
sum of the moments, which tend to retard the system 
Hence, we have, 

ra{J, — r)rw -J- wJi], — r')r'oi + &c. 

Striking out the factor w, and reducing, we have, 
(mr-f- mV+ m'V" + &c.) I = mr^ + mV + m'Y'^+ ifcc, 

or, 2(mr) X I = 2(mr'). 

Hence, 

l^^(^ .... (100.) 
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Tlie expression 2(wr'), is called the moment of i/iCJ^^^ 
of the lK)(ly with respect to the axis of suspension. 

T/ie moment of inertia of a hody^ with respect to (^^^ 
axis^ is the algebraic sum of the products obtained by ff^'^ 
tipiying the mass of each eletnefitary particle by the sqt^^^^ 
of its distance from the axis. 

The expression 2(/wr), is called the moment of the ma^^^ 
with respect to the axis of suspension. 

The moment of the mass with respect to any axis^ is tf^^ 
algebraic sum of the products obtained by mvZtiplyhig t^^ 
mass of each elementary particle by its distance from tf^ 
axis. 

From the principle of moments, this is equal to the mO-' 
ment of the entire mass, concentrated at the centre of gi-a"^*^ 
ity. Denote the mass, or 2(m), by My the distance of it^ 
centre of gravity from the axis, by k, and we shall have, 

l{mr) = Mk ( 101.) 

Substituting this in Equation (100), we have, 



7 Mmr") 

^ = -iinr (102.) 



Mk 



That is, the distance from the axis of suspension to the 
axis of oscillation is equal to the momeiit of inertia^ taken 
with respect to the axis of suspension ^ divided by the moment 
of the masSy taken with respect to the same axis. 

Let the axis of oscillation be taken as an axis of suspen- 
sion, and denote its distance from the new axis of oscillation 
by l\ The distances of a, b . . . p^ Zr, from 0, will be 
I — r^ I — r\ <fcc., and the distance G O will be I ^ k» 
From the principle just enunciated, we shall have. 



M{1 -h) 
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Or, performing the operation of squaiing and reducing, 

jl _ ^mP - 2mrl + mr ") _ ^mP) - 2^mrl) -f ^mr*) 
M{l'-k) ~ " ~~M{i'-k)~ 

But / is constant, hence 2(mr) = 2(m) x ?• = MP^ 
also, 2l{mrl) = 22(mr) x ^ = 2Mkli from Equation (102) 
ve have, 2(mr*) = Mkl. Substituting these values in the 
precediig equation, we have, 



r = 



MP - 2Mkl + Mkl M[l - k)l 



or. 



Mil - k) 



V = 1 



Mil - k) 



(103.) 



Hence, it follows that the axes of suspension and oscillor 
^^on are convertible ; that is, if either he taken as the axis 
^f suspensions the other will he the axis of oscillation^ and 
^h reverse. 

This property of the compound pendulum has been em- 
ployed to determine experimentally the length of the 
^conds pendulum, and the value of the force of gravity at 
Cerent places on the surface of the earth. 

A straight bar of iron CZ>, is provided with two knife- 
®^e axes, A and j5, of hardened steel, at right 
^gles to the axis of the bar, and having their 
6%es turned towards each other. These axes are 
80 placed that their plane will pass through the 
axis of the bar. The pendulum thus constructed is 
suspended on horixontal plates of polished agate, 
and allowed to vibrate about each axis in tura till, 
by filing away one of the ends of the bar, the times 
of vibration about the two axes are made equal. 
The distance AJB is then equal to the length of the 
equivalent simple pendulum; that is, of a simple 
pendulum which will vibrate in the same time as the bai 
about either dxis. 



A 



3) 

Fig. 106. 
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To employ the pendulum thus adjusted to find the lei 
of a simple seconds penduhiiu at any place, tlie pendulni 
careiiilly suspended, and allowed to vibrate tlirongh a 
Bmall angle ; the number of vibrations is counted, a 
time occupied is carefully noted bymcansof awell-ri 
chronometer. The entire time divided by the number I 
vibrations performed, gives the time of a single vibra^ 
The distance between the axes ia carefully measured h 
accurate scale of equal parts, which gives the length of th! 
corresponding simple pendulum. To find the length of the 
siiuplo seconds pendulum, we then make use of Proportion 
(97), substituting in it for (' and I' the values just found, and 
for (, 1 second; the only remaining quantity in the propor- 
tion is /, which may be found by solving the proportion. 
This value of I is the required length of the simple seconds 
pendulum at the place where the observation is made. In 
making the obsei-vationa, a variety of precautions must bo 
taken, and Beveral coirections applied, the explanation of 
which does not fall wilbin the scope of this treatise. It ia 
only intended to point out the general method of proceed- 
ing. By a long series of eai-efdly conducted experiment^ 
it has been found that the leugth of a simple seconds pen- 
dulum in the Tower of London is 3.2616 ft., or 39.13921 in. 
By a similar course of proceeduig, the length of the seconds 
pendulum has been deternaiiied for a great number of placea 
on the earth's surface, at different latitudes, and from these 
results llie corresponding values of the force of gravity si 
those points have been determined according to the followii 
piiociple : 



From Equation (95), which is, ( = irv/— , 
solving with respect to ^, and making t = l, 



I find, 1 



From this equation the value of g may be found j 
different places, by simply substituting for I the length of O 



U 
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seconds pendulum at those places. In this manner, the value 
^i g is found for a great number of places in different 
latitudes, and from these values the form of the earth's 
Burtace may be computed. 

It has been ascertained in this manner that if the force of 
gravity at any point on the earth's surface be denoted by ^, 
the force of gravity at a point whose latitude is 45°, by ff\ 
and the latitude of the place where the force of gravity is 
9\ by /, we shall have, 

g = ^'(1 — .002695cos2Z). 



PEACnCAL APPLICATIONS OF THE PENDULUM. 

195. One of the most important of the applications of 
the pendulum is to regulating the motion of clocks. A 
clock consists of a train of wheel work, the last Avheel of the 
tram connecting with the upper extremity of a pendulum- 
rod by a piece of mechanism called an escapement. The 
^heelwork is maintained in motion by means of a descending 
height, or by the elastic force of a coiled spring, and the 
wheels are so arranged that one tooth of the last wheel in 
the train escapes from the upper end of the pendulum-rod 
at each vibration of the pendulum, or at each beat. The 
number of beats is registered and rendered visible on a 
dial-plate by means of indices, called the hands of the clock. 
On account of the expansion and contraction of the ma- 
terial of which the pendulum is composed, the length of the 
pendulum is liable to continual variation, which gives rise to 
an irregularity in the times of vibration of the pendulum. 
To obviate this inconvenience, and to render the times of 
vibration perfectly uniform, several ingenious devices have 
been resorted to, giving rise to what are called compensating 
pendulums, Vfe shall indicate two of the most important 
of these combinations, observing that all of the remaining 
ones are nearly the same in principle, differing only m the 
modes of application. 
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Graham's Mercurial Pendulum. 

196. Graham's mercurial pendulum consists of a rod ^ 
steel about 42 inches long, branched to^-ards its lower en^' 
so as to embrace a cylindrical glass vessel 7 or 8 inches deef^' 
and having 6.8 in. of this depth filled with mercury. Th ^ 
exact quantity of mercury being dependent on the weight 
and expansibility of the other parts oi the pendulum, must^ 
be determined by experiment in each individual case. 
AVlien the temperature increases, the steel rod is lengthened, 
and, at the same time, the mercuiy expanding, rises in the 
cylinder. When the temperature decreases, the steel bar is 
shortened, and the mercury falls in the cylinder. By a 
proper adjustment of the quantity of mercury, the elffect 
of tlie lengtliening or shortening of the rod is exactly coun- 
terbalanced by the rising or falling of the centre of gravity 
of the mercury, and the axis of oscillation is kept at an 
invariable distance from the axis of suspension. 






Harrison's Gridiron Pendulum. 

127. Harrison's gridiron pendulum consists of five 
rods of steel and four of brass, placed alter- 
nately with each other, the middle rod, or that 
from which the hob is suspended, being of steel. 
Tliese rods are connected by cross-pieces in 
such a manner that, Avhilst the expansion of the 
steel rods tends to elongate the pendulum, or 
lower the bob, the expansion of the brass rods 
tends to shorten the pendulum, or raise the bob. 
By duly proportioning the sizes and lengths of 
the bars, the axis of oscillation may be main- 
tained, by the combination, at an invariable dis- 
tance from the axis of suspension. From Avhat 
has preceded, it follows that whenever the dis- 
"^ance from the axis of oscillation to the axis of suspension 
rchuains invariable, the times of vibration must be abso- 
luteijc equal at the same place. The pendulums just de- 




Fig. 107. 
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scribed are principally used for astronomical clocks, where 
great accuracy and great uniformity in the measure of time 
is indispensable. 

Basis of a system of Weights and Measures. 

19§, The pendulum is of further importance, in a prac- 
tical point of view, in furnishing the standard of comparison 
which has been made use of as a basis of the English system 
of weights and measures. The length of the seconds pendu- 
hm at any place, can always be found, and it must always 
he the same at that plaee. We have seen that this length 
was determined, with great accuracy, in the Tower of Lon- 
don, to be 3.2616 fl. It has been decreed by the British 
Government, that the x^wt^*^ P^^** ^^ *^^ length of the 
fflmple seconds pendulum, in the Tower of London, shall be 
regarded as a standard foot. From this, by multiplication 
and division, every other unit of lineal measure may be de- 
rived. By constructing squares and cubes upon the linear 
units, we at once arrive at the units of area and of volume. 

It has further been decreed, that a cubic foot of distilled 
water, at the temperature of maximum density, shall be re- 
garded as weighing 1000 standard omices. This fixes the 
ounce ; and by multiplication and division, all other units of 
weight may be derived. 

This system enables us to refer to the original standard, 
when, from any circumstances, doubt may exist as to the 
accuracy of standard measures. Even should every vestige 
of a standard be swept from existence, they might be per- 
fectly restored, by the process above indicated. 

The American system of weights and measures is adopted 
from that of Great Britain, and is, in all respects, the same 
as that above described. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The length of a seconds pendulum is 39.13921 in. If 
it be shortened 0.130464 in., how many vibrations will be 
guned in a day of 24 hours ? 
8* 



SOLUTIOX. 

Tho timca of vibration of two pendulums at the same 
plnce, ai'e to each other as the square roots of their longtlis 
(Eq. 97)- Hence, the number of vibrations made in any 
given time, are inversely proportional to the square roots of 
their lengths. If, therefore, wc denote tlio number of vi- 
brations gained in 24 hours, or E0400 seconds, by ar, we 
shall have, 



86400 : 80400 + a 



86400 ; 80400- - 



When 



; ^39.008747 : i/3Q.13Q2J; 



: C.2457 : 6.2561. 



c = 144, nearly. Ans. 



2. A seconds pendulum being carried to the top of ^.1 
mottntain, was observed to lose 5 vibrations per day t^M 
86400 seconds. Required the height of the moonta 
reckoning the radius of the earth at 4000 miles, 

SOLUTION. 

The squares of the times of vibration, at any two poi 
are inversely proportional to the forces of gravity i 
those points (Eq. 98). But the forces of gravity at 1 
Banie points are inversely as the squares of their distance 
£'oni the centre of the eaith. Hence, the tiroes of vibratiJ 
we proportional to the distances of the points from t 
tre of the earth ; and, consequently, the number of vib^ 
tious in any given time, as 24 hours, for example, will l" 
inversely as those distances. I£, therefore, we denote t^ 
height'of the mountain in miles by x, we shall have, 

80400 : 8(1405 : : 4000 : 4000 + x. 

Wiience, k = f ^^g = 0.2315 miles, or, 1222 feet. An 

3. What is the time of vibration of a pendulum whoi 
lengtli is 60 inches, when the force of gravity is reckoned a 
S2i^fi? Ans. 1.2387 8e| 
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4. How many vibrations will a pendulum 36 inches in 
length make in one minute, the force of gravity being the 
same as before ? An^, 62.53. 

5. A pendulum is found to make 43170 vibrations in 12 
hours. How much must it be shortened that it may beat 
seconds ? 

SOLUTION. 

We shall have, as in Example Ist, 



43170 : 43200 : : -v/30.13921 : ^/sdA'Sd21 + x. 
Whence, x = 0.0544 m. Ans, 

6. Li a certain latitude, the length of a pendulimi vi- 
brating seconds is 39 inches. AVhat is the length of a pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds, in the same latitude, at the height 
of 21000 feet above the lirst station, the radius of the earth 
being 3960 miles? Ans, 38.9218 in. 

7. If a pendulum make 40000 vibrations in 6 hours, at 
the level of the sea, how many vibrations will it make in the 
same time, at an elevation of 105 GO feet above the same 
point, the i-adius of the earth being 39G0 miles ? 

;^.^^ Ans. 39979.8. 

^ Centre of Percussion. -'' 

129. The point 0, Fig. 108, is a point at which, if the 
entire mass were concentrated, and the im- 
pressed forces applied to it, the effect produced 
would be in nowise different from what actu- , 

ally obtains. Were an impulse applied at this / 

point, capable of generat.ng a quantity of mo- /',; 

tion equal and directly opposed to the resul- /->... 
tant of all the quantities of motion of the ' 
particles of the body, at any instant, the body rig. los. 
would evidently be brought to a state of rest 
without imparting any ^hock to the axis of suspension. 
The direction of the impulse remaining the same as before, 
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distance from the axis, by k. Find the mass of the hod/ 
(Art. 11), and denote it by M, 
We have, from Eqnation (102), 

Mki = ^mr") = K. 

Substituting for JIT, ?, and /j, the values ah*eady found, 
and the value of K Avill be the moment of inertia, with res- 
pect to the assumed axis. Subtract from this the value of 
Mk'^^ and the remainder will be the moment of inertia 
with respect to a parallel axis through the centre of gravity. 
The moment of inertia of a homogeneous body of regular 
figure, is most readily found by means of the calculus. A 
few examples of the application of the calculus to finding 
the moment of mertia of bodies are subjoined. 



\ 



Application of the Calculus to determine the Moment of Inertia. 

131. To render Formula (104) suitable to the application 
of the calculus, we have simply to change the sign of sum* 
mation, 2, to that of integration, /, and to replace m by 
dM^ and r by x. This gives, 

K^fx'dM (106.) 

Example 1. To find the moment of inertia of a rod or bar 
of uniform thickness Avith respect to an axis through its 
centre of gravity and perpendicular to the length of the 
rod. 

Let AJB represent the rod, O its centre of gravity, and 
E any element contained by 
planes at right angles to the 
length of the rod and infinitely ^ 
near each other. Denote the 
mass of the rod by Jf, its length, 
by 2Z, the distance GE^ by jc, and pj ^^^ 

the thickness of the element JE', 
by dx. Then will the mass of the element E be equal to 



0) 



a 



£ 



jp 

B 
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Substituting in (104), and separating the terms, we have, 

K=z l{ms^) 4- l(mk^) — 2^?nskcosCGF). 

Or, siiice k is constant, and l{m) = M, the mass of the 
entire body, we have, 

ir= l{ms*) + Mk" - 2kl{m8cosCGF). 

But scosCGP = GJI^ the lever arm of the mass '/i, 
with respect to the axis through the centre of gravity. 
Hence, l(ms cos CGP), is the algebraic sum of the mo- 
ments of all the particles of the body with respect to the 
axis through the centre of gravity ; but from the principle 
of moments, this is equal to 0. Hence, 

jr= 2(m5') + Mk^ . . . (105.) 

The first term of the second member of (105), is the ex- 
pression for the moment of inertia, with respect to the axis 
through the centre of gravity. 

Hence, the moineyit of inertia of a body with respect to 
any axis^ is equal to (he moment of inertia with respect to 
a parallel axis through the centre of gravity^ plus tJie mass 
of the body into the square of the distance betioeen the tioo 
axes. 

The moment of inertia is, therefore, the least possible, 
when the axis passes through the centre of gravity. If any 
number of parallel axes be taken at equal distances from the 
centre of . gravity, the moment of inertia with respect to 
each, will be the same. 

The moment of inertia of a body with respect to any 
axis, may be determined experimentally as follows. Make 
the axis horizontal, and allow the body to vibrate about it, 
as a compound pendulum. Find the time of a single vibra- 
tion, and denote it by t. This value of <, in Equation (95), 
makes known the value of I. Determine the centre of 
gravity by some one of the methods given, and denote its 
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M 



,n1 



■^=/^ •'"*(''-*'> 



dx. 



Integrating by the aid of Formulas A and JB (Integ'^ 
Calculus), and taking the integral between the liin> 
aj = — r, and a; = -|- r, we find, 






and for a pai-allel axis at a distance from AS equal to d. 



K' = M 



(t^^) 



( 108.) 



Example 3. To find the moment of inertia of a circular 
plate with respect to an axis through 
its centre perpendicular to the face of 
the plate. 

Let the dimensions and mass of the 
plate be the same as before. Let KL 
be an elemetary ring whose radius is a?, 
and whose breadth dx. Then will the 
mass of the elementary ring be equal 



to JfcT 



2'!rxdx 



ncr 



a » 



or dM = 



^Mxdx 




Substituting this in Equation (106), and taking the 
integral. between the limits jb = 0, and a; = r, we have, 



K - 



=/ 



^Moi^dx Mr^ 



For a parallel axis at a distance d from the primitive 
axis, 

ir' = Jf(y + (P) (109.) 
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i'^mpk 4. To find the moment of inertia of a circular 
"°&) such as maybe generated by revolving a rectangle about 
a line parallel to one of its sides, 
taken with respect to an axis through 
tbe centre of gravity and perpendi- 
cular to the face of the ring. This case 

^ers but little from the preceding. 

Denote the inner radius by r, the 

outer radius by r', and the mass of 

the ring by M. If we take, as before, 

an elementary ling whose radius is 

^ and whose breadth is dx^ we shall have for its mass, 




Fig. 118. 



dM = M~— 



r" — r 



Substituting in Equation (106), and integrating between 
the limits r, and r', we have, 






2(r'« - r^) 



For a parallel axis at a distance from the primitive axis 
equal to d, we havQ, 

j^' = jf^r^lilZ! + (?«) .... (110.) 



If in these values of ^ and JT' we make r = 0, we shall 
deduce the results of the last example. 

Example 5. To find the moment of inertia of a right 
cylinder with respect to an axis through the centre of 
gravity and perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder. 

Let AB represent the cylinder, CD the axis through 



c 

E 



B 
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its centre of gravity, and E an ele- 
ment of the cylinder betAv^een two 
planes perpendicular to the axis, and 
distant from each other, by dx. De- ^ 
note the length of the cylinder by 2Z, ^ 

the area of its cross section by 'Jir', Fig.ii4 

T being the radius of the base; the 
distance of the section E from the centre of gravity, by aj, 
and the mass of the cylinder, by M, 

ctx 
The mass of the element E is equal to -^f-rr* Its 

moment of inertia with respect to its diameter parallel to 

CZ>, is equal to — y x — (Example 2), and with respect 

to CD parallel to it, ^^ (J + x^ • 

Integrating this expression between the limits as = — /, 
and a; = + /i we have. 



For an aids parallel to the primitive one, and at a. 
distance from it equal to c?. 



K' 



P 



' = ^(f + 5 + ^) (^^^-^ 



Centre of G3rration. 

132. The centre of gyfQiion of a body with respect to 
an axis, is a point at w^hich, if the entire mass be concen- 
trated, its moment of inertia will remain imchanged. The 
distance from this point to the axis is called the radius of 
gyration. 

\ 

\ 
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Let M denote the mass of the body, and k' its radius of 
gyration ; then will the moment of inertia of the concen 
trated mass with respect to the axis, be equal to Mk'^ ; but 
this must, by definition, be equal to the moment of inertia 
with respect to the same axis, or 2(mr') ; hence, 



ifA?" = 2(mr») ; or, A;' = ^/^^^ . (112.) 

That is, the radius of gyration is equal to the square 
root of the quotient obtained by dividing the moment of 
inertia with respect to the same axis^ by the entire mass. 

Since M is constant for the same body, it follows that the 
radius of gyration will be the least possible when the 
moment of inertia is the least possible, that is, when the 
axis passes through the centre of gravity. This miniTnimi 
radius is called the principal radius of gyration. If we 
denote the principal radius of gyration by Ar, we shall have, 
from the examples of Article (131), the following results: 

Exampiel, . k' = y/- + d^i k = l^. 

Example 2, . k' = y— + c?» ; ^ = 2* 



Example 3, . A;' = v/y + <?• ; * = ryf . 



Example^, . k' = ^'^^ + d'', k = y/?^^ 

fr^ l^ /r^ /■ 

ExampUb, . A;' = y/ j + - -f d*; A; = yj + -. 



ir^ 
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CDKVILINKAB AND EOTMIV MOTION. 
Motion of PrqjectileB. 

133. li' a boily ia projected obliquely upwards i 
vacuum, aud tlieu abaudoned to the fijrce of gravity, it V 
be continually deflected from a rectilinear path, and, am 
dcscribiog a cun'iliuear trajectory, will finally r^acb t 
horisoutal plane from wbicb it started. 

The starting point ia called the point of projection , 
distance from the point of projection to the point at yi 
tlie projectile again reaches the horizontal plane, throuj 
the point of projection, is called the range, and the time 
occnpied is called the time of flight. The only forces to be 
oonsidered, are the initial im- 
pulse and t/ie force of gravity. 
, Hence, the trajectory will lie in 
a vertical plane passing through 
the line of direction of the 
initial impulse. Let CAB rep- 
resent this plane, A. the point 
of projection, AB the range, 
and AC & vertical line through 
A, Take AB and AG aa co-ordinate axes; denote the 
angle of projection DAB, by a, and the velocity due to the 
Initial impulse, by v. Resolve the velocity v into two com- 
ponents, one in the direction AC, and the other Jn the 
direction AB. We shall have, for the former, v sinn, and, 
for the latter, v coaf. 

The velocities, and, consequently, the spaces described in 
the direction of the co-ordinate axes, will (Art. 18) be en- 
tircly independent of each other. Denote the space 
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Scribed in the direction AC, in any arbitraiy time t, by y 
Ihe 'circumstances of motion in this direction, are those of a 
ooaj projected vertically upwards with an initial velocity 
V sina, and then continually acted upon by the force of 
gravity. Hence, Equation (78) is applicable. Making, in 
tbat equation, A = y, and v' = v sina, we have, 

f/ = vsinat — ^gH" , . . . (113.) 

Denote the space described in the direction of the axis 
AB, in any arbitrary time «, by x. The only force acting 
in the direction of this axis, is the component of the initial 
impulse. Hence, the motion in the direction of the axis of 
X will be uniform, and Equation (55) is applicable. Making 
8 z=: Xj and V = V cosa, we have, 

X = vcomt (114.) 

If we suppose t to be the same in Equations (113) and 
(114), they will be simultaneous, and, taken together, will 
make known the position of the projectile at any instant. 

From (114), we have, 

X 
tz=z — ^ 



V cosa ' 



which, substituted in (113), gives. 



sina goi? , 

y= a;--f— ^. . . (115.) 

^ C0S3C 2v''cos a ^ ^ 



an equation w^hich is entirely independent of t. It, there- 
fore, expresses the relation between x and y for any value 
of t whatever, and is, consequently, the equation of the tra- 
jectory. Equation (115) is the equation of a parabola 
whose axis is vertical. Hence, the required trajectory is a 
parabola. 
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To find an expression for the range, make y = 0, in (1 1 ^/ ^ 
and deduce the corresponding value of a. Placing the vaJi^^ 
of y equal to 0, we have, 

sina g^ 

C0S3t 2i;'cos'a 

.c 

2i7^sina cosa 



/. a; = 0, and x = 



The first value of x corresponds to the point of projection, 
and the second is the value of the range^ AB, 
From trigonometry, we have, 

2sina cosa = sin2a. 

If we denote the height due to the initial velocity, by A, 
we shall have, 

v' = 2gh, 

Substituting these in the second value of aj, and denoting 
the range by r, we have, 

r = 2Asin2a (116-) 

The greatest value of r will correspond to the value 
a = 45°, in which case, 2a = 90°, and sin 2a = 1. 
Hence, we have, for the greatest range, 

r = 2A. 

That is, it is equal to twice the height due to the initial 
velocity. 

If, in (116), we replace a by 90° — a, we shall have, 

r = 2Asin(]80° —2a) = 2Asin2a, 

the same value as before. Hence, we conclude that there 
are two angles of projection, complements of each other, 
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^hich give the same range. The trajectories in the two 
^es are not the same, as may be shown by substituting the 
values of a, and 90° — of, in Equation (115). The greater 
^-ngle of projection gives a higher elevation, and, conse- 
quently, the projectile descends more vertically. It is for 
this reason that the gunner selects the greater of the two 
angles of elevation when he desu*es to crush an object, 
and the lesser one when he desires to batter, or overturn 
the object. If a = 90°, the value of r becomes 0. That 
is, if a body be projected vertically upwards, it will return 
to the point of projection. 

To find the time of flighty make a; = r, in Equation (114), 
and deduce the corresponding value of t. This gives. 



t = 



V COBOL 



(117.) 



The range being the same, the time of flight will be 
gi-eatest when a is greatest. Equation (114) also gives the 
time required for the body to describe any distance in the 
direction of the horizontal line AS.' 

In Equation (llV) there are four quantities, ty r, v, and a, 
and from it, if any three are given, the remaining one may 
be determined. 

As an application of the principles just deduced, let it be 
required to determine the angle 
of projection, in order that the 
projectile may strike a point 
J?^ at a horizontal distance 
AG = X* from the point of 
projection, and at a height 
QH z= y' above it. 

Since the point H lies on the Fig: lie, 

trajectoiy, its co-ordinates must 
satisfy the equation of the curve, giving 




y ' = x' tana — 



t% 



9^ 
2v'cos"a 



1*^2 HECUAKICS. 

From trigonometry, m'o have, 

1 1 

COS'a = — = - , ■ — r- • 

sec'a 1 + tan'a 

Substituting this in the preceding equation, we ha^ 
after clearing of fractions, 

2t?"y' = 2i?Vtana — ffx'^{l + tan'a) ; 
or, transposing and reducing, 

tan'a tana = ^ jf 

Hence, 

tana = — 7 ± U-ttt n \ 

gx V g^x^ gx'^ ' 

or, making v^ = 2gh^ 



tana = -^± k/—^ ^^r— = 1 

X V X^ X^ OS 

This shows that there are, in general, two angles of pro- 
jection, under either of \vhich the point may be struck. 
If we suppose 

aj'" = 47*2 - 4%' .... (118.) 

the quantity under the radical sign will be 0, and the two 
angles of projection will become one. 

But if x' and y' be regarded as variables, Equation (118) 
represents a parabola whose axis is a vertical passing 
through the point of projection. Its vertex is at a distance 
above the point A^ equal to A, its focus is at A^ and its 
parameter is equal to 4A, or twice the range. 

If we suppose 

«'• < 4A« - 4Ay', 
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the point («', y'), will lie within the parabola just described, 
the quantity under the radical sign will be positive, and 
there will be two real values of tan a, and, consequently, 
two angles of projection, under either of which the point 
JJ^y be struck. 
If we suppose 

the point («', y'), will be without this parabola, the values 
of tana will both be imaginary, and thpre will be no angle 
^der which the point can be struck. 




A. 211. 
Fig. IIT. 

Let the parabola B'LB represent the curve whose equa- 
tion is 

x"" = 4A2 - 4Ay'. 

Conceive it to be revolved about JiX, as an axis generat- 
ing a paraboloid of revolution. Then, from what has preced- 
ed, we conclude, first, that every point lying within the 
sor&ce may be reached from Ji, with a given initial velocity, 
under two different angles of projection ; second, that every 
point lying on the surface can be reached, but only by a sin- 
gle angle of projection ; thirdly, that no point lying without 
the sor&ce can be reached at all. 

If we suppose a body to be projected horizontally from an 
elevated point A^ the trajectory will be 
made known by Equation (115) by sim- 
ply making a = ; whence, sina = 0, 
and cosa = 1. Substituting and reduc- 
ing, we have, 



y = - 



W 



(119.) 




Fig. 118. 



9 
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Whence, by solution, 
tana = -^ = 0.01144, nearly ; /. a = 39' 19"'-' 

We have, from trigonometry, 

1 1 374544 ^^^. 

cos'a = = — = -— = .99987. 

sec^a l+tan'^a 374593 

Substituting for tana and cosx in the first equatic^^ 
their values as just deduced, we find, for v', 

,. = ___(l^^_ = £?^«= 4921210. 
2cos'*a(l700tana— 10) 18.89 

Whence, 

V = 2218.3 ft. 

The required angle of projection is, therefore, 39'19", and 
the required initial velocity, 2218.3 ft. 

4. At what elevation must a shell be projected with a 
velocity of 400 feet, that it may range 7500 feet on a plane 
which descends at an angle of 30 ? 

SOLUTION. 

The co-ordinates of the point at which the shell strikes, are 

x' = 7500cos30° = 6495 ; and y' = — 7500sin30° = — 3750. 

And denoting the height due to the velocity 400 ft., by h, 
we have, 

h z= ^ .= 2486 ft. 

Substituting these values in the formula, 

2h ± ^W — 4Ay' — aj" 

tana := ^ 

a;' ' 
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and reducing,- we have, 

4972 ± 4453 



tana = 

6495 



Hen 



ce, a = 4° 34' 10", and 55*^ 25' 41". Ans. 



Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces. 

1^4:, Curvilinear motion can only result from the action 

ot an incessant force^ whose direction differs from that of 

^'^^ origmal impulse. This force is called the deflecti7ig 

/oj'ce, and may arise from one or more active forces, or it 

^^y result from the resistance offered by a rigid body, as 

^ ^hen a ball is compelled to run in a curved groove, What- 

i ®ver may be the nature of the deflecting forces, we can 

F always conceive them to be replaced by a single incessant 

*oi*ce acting transversely to the path of the body. Let the 

Reflecting force be resolved into two components, one nor- 

^ to the path of the body, and the other tangential to it. 

The latter force will act to accelerate or retard the motion 

0^ the body, according to the direction of the deflecting 

force ; the former alone is effective in changing the direction 

of the motion. The normal component is always directed 

towards the concave side of the curve, and is called the 

centripetal force. The body resists this force, by virtue of 

its inertia, and, from the law of inertia, the resistance must 

be eqtial and directly opposed to the centnpetal force. This 

force of resistance is called the centrifugal force. Hence, 

we may define the centrifugal force to be the resistance 

which a body offers to a force which tends to deflect it from 

a rectilineal path. The centripetal and centrifugal forces 

taken together, are called central forces. 

Measure of the Centrifugal Force. 

135. To deduce an expression for the measure of the 
centrifugal force, let us first consider the case of a single 
material point, which is constrained to move in a circular 
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For every value of a, y is negative, which shows t^ 
every point of the trajectory lies below the horizontal li^^ 
through the point of projection. If we suppose ordinates * 
be estimated positively downwards, we shall have, 

y = • • • • (120.) 



To find the point at which the trajectory will reach an 
horizontal plane B (7, whose distance below the point A i 
h\ we make y =z h\ in (120), whence. 




x = BC =z vyj — . . . (121.) 



On account of the resistance of the ah*, the results of the 
preceding discussion will be greatly modified. They will, 
however, approach more nearly to the observed phenomena, 
as the velocity is diminished and the density of the projec- 
tile increased. The atmospheric resistance increases as the 
square of the velocity, and as the cross section of the pro- 
jectile exposed to the action of the resistance. In the air, 
it is found that, under ordinary circumstances, the maximum 
range is obtained by an angle of projection not far from 
34°. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the time of flight of a projectile, when the 
angle of projection is 45°, and the range 6000 feet ? 

SOLUTION. 

When the angle of projection is 45°, the range is equal to 
twice the height due to the velocity of projection. Denot* 
ing this velocity by v, we shall have. 



«• = 2gh = 2 X 32J X 3000 =i 193000. 



^f. 



V^l ' ^ '^ 



* t 



c 
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^ence, we find, 

V = 439.3 ft. 

From Equation (117), we have, 



r 6000 s 

t = = T^rjri: tzt: = 19.3 sec. Ans. 

vcosct 439.3 cos45° 



2. What is the range of a projectile, when the angle of 
projection is 30^, and the initial velocity 200 feet ? 

Ans. 1076.9 ft. 

3. The angle of projection under which a shell is thrown 
is 32°, and the range 3250 feet. What is the time of flight ? 

Ans, 11.25 sec, nearly. 

4. Find the angle of projection and velocity of projec- 
tion of a shell, so that its trajectory shall pass through two 
points, the co-ordinates of the first being x = 1700 ft., 
y = 10 ft., and of the second, x = 1800 ft., y = 10 ft. 

SOLUTION. 

Substituting for x and y, in Equation (115), (1700, 10), 
and (1800, 10), we have, 

10 = I700tana - \!^\^ ; 

and, 

10 = ISOOtana - 0800)V 

2v cq^a 

Findinff the value of ^ J^ ^ from each of these equa- 
° 2t;*cos'a 

tions, and placmg the two equal to each other, we have, 

after reduction, 

(18)'(l--170tana) =; (X7)Hl-lS0tana). 
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jd to break it, will be measured by the centrifugal 
^. The radius remaiuiiig constant, the tension will 
iiiorease as the square of the velocity. 

Oentrifiig^ Force at points of the Earth's Surface. 

136. Let it be required to determine the centrifugal 
force at different points of the earth's surface, due to its 
rotation on its axis. 

Suppose the earth spherical. Let A be any point on the 
surface, PQP' a meridian 
section through ^4, PF* the 
axis, FQ the equator, and 
AJ3 perpendicular to PP\ 
the radius of the parallel of 
latitude through A, Denote 
the radius of the earth by r, 
the radius of the parallel 
through A by r\ and the 
latitude of yl, or the angle 
ACQ, by I The time of 
revolution being the same for every point on the earth's 
surface, the velocities of Q and A will be to each other as 
their distances from the axis. Denoting these velocities by 
V and v\ we have. 




V : v' :\ r \ r\ 



whence. 



v' = 



vr 



But, from the right-angled triangle GAJB^ since the angle 
at ^ is equal to Z, we have, 

r' = rcos?. 

Substituting this value of r' in the value of v', and ro- 
ducing, we have, 

v' = ucos^. 
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If we denote the acceleration due to the centrifugal force 
at the equator by/, we shall have, Equation (123), 

f =f (125.) 

In like manner, if we denote the acceleration due to the 
centrifugal force at A^ ^jf\ we shall have, 

r 

Substituting for v' and r' their values, previously deduced, 
we get, 

/'=^ (126.) 

Comparing Equations (125) and (120), we find, 

/:/'::!: cos/, /. /' =/cosZ . (127.) 

That is, the centrifugal farce at any point on the earth'' s 
surface is equal to the centrifugal force at the equator^ 
tnuUiplied hy tJie cosine of the latitude of tJie place. 

Let AM^ perpendicular to PP\ represent the value of 
f\ and resolve it into two components, one tangential, and 
the other normal to the meridian section. Prolong CA^ and 
draw AD perpendicular to it at A. Complete the rectangle 
JPD on AE as a diagonal. Then will AD represent the 
tangential, and AF the normal component of ./'. In the 
right-angled triangle AFE^ the angle at A is equal to I, 
Hence, 

FE =zAD = /'sin? = /cos/sin? = ^— . ( 128.) 

AF = /'cos; = /cosV . . . . ( 129.) 

From (128), we conclude that the tangential component is 
9* 
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velocity of the point m will be equal to r'P, which, beii^S 

substituted in the expression for the centrifugal force ju^ 

deduced, gives 

mrV\ 

Let this force be resolved into two components, respe<5^ 
lively parallel to the axes OX and OY. We shall have^ 
for these components, the expressions, 

mr T^'^cosm CX, and mr T^'^sinm CX. 

But from the figure, we have, 

cowfiCX = -, and mumCX =i -• 

r r 

Substitutihg these values in the preceding expressions, 
and reducing, we have, for the two components, 

mx V'^y and my V^, 

In like manner, if we denote the n: asses of the remaining 
filaments by m', m", &c., the co-ordinates of the points at 
which they are cut by the plane XCY^ by fc', y' ; a;", y", 
&c., their distances from the axis by r', r", &c., and resolve 
the centrifugal forces into components, respectively parallel 
to the axes, we shall have, since "P remains the same, 

m' x' V\ m' y' F' \ 

m'VF'% m'y'T^''; 
<&c., &c. 

If we denote the sum of the components in the direction 
of the axis of X by JT, and in the direction of the axis 
of !F by rj we shall have, 

X=2(»wa5)F", and F=2(«jy)F«. 



\ 
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If, now, we denote the entire mass of the body, by J/j 
and suppose it concentrated at its centre of gravity O^ 
vhose co-ordinates are designated by x^, and yi, and whose 
distance from O is equal to r^^ we shall have, from the 
principle of the centre of gravity (Art. 51), 

l{7nx) = -Sfajj, and ^(my) = -S/yi. 
Substituting above, we have, 

X = MVx,, and T = MVy^. 

If we denote the resultant of all the centrifugal forces, 
which will be the centrifugal force of the body, by -K, we 
shall have. 

But if the velocity of the centre of gi'avity be denoted by 
F, we shall have, 

V = Vr,; or, F" = -^ ; 

which, substituted in the preceding result, gives, for the 
resultant, 

R^^^LL. (130.) 

The line of direction of It is made known by the equa- 
tions, 

cosa = ^, and cos5 = -^- ; 

it, therefore, passes through the centre of gravity O, 

Hence, we conclude, that the centrifugal force of an ex- 
tended maas^ constrained to revolve about a fixed axis^ with 
which it is invariably connected^ is the same as though the 
entire mass toere conce7itrated at its centre of gravity. 

\ .' r- 



•»•' 



iii«.'UAKica. 



Preuure on the Axii> 



IS>. TLe centrifiigal force, passuig throngh the cent 
of gi'H«ty iind intersecting Uie axis, will exert its 
effwit in creating a pressure upuu the axia of revolatifit 
By inspecting tbe equ;ition, 

'we sec tbnt tliis pressure will increase with the moss, it 
angiilnr velocity, and the distance of the centre of gravil 
from the axis. When the last distance is 0, that is, 
the axis of revolntion passes throngh the centre of gravity) 
there will be no pressure on the axis arising fi-oni the cent 
fngal force, no mattei' what may be the mass of the body 
its angular velocity. Such is the case of the eailh revolvii 
on its axb. 

Principal Axes. 
18S. Suppose the axis about which a body revolves 
become free, so that the body can move in any direction. 
If that axis he not one of symnnetry, it will be pressed 
equally in different directions hy the centrifugal force, e 
will immediately alter its position. The body will for 
instant rotate ahout some other hne, which will immedjatdi 
change its position, giving place to a new axis of rotatioi^ 
which will instantly change its position, and so on, until 
axis is reached which is pressed equally in all dirt'ctions b; 
the centrifugal forces of the elements. The hody will tbi 
continue to revolve about this line, by virtue of its inertia^ 
nntil the revolution ia desti-oycd by the action of 
extraneous force. Such an axis is caUcd a principal axUl 
of rotation. Every body has at least one such axis, am" 
may have more. The axis of a cone or cylinder 
iiipal axis • any diameter of a sphere is a principal axis ; ii 
short, any axis of symmetry of a homogeneous solid is 
principci axis. The shortest axis of an oblate spheroid 
a principal axis ; and it ia foimd by observation that all oj 
the planets of the solar system, which are oblate Bphcroid^ 
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Fig. 122. 



revolve about their shorter axes, whatever may be the incli- 
nation of these axes to the planes of their orbits. Were 
tne earth, by the action of any extraneous force, constrained 
to revolve about some other axis than that about which it is 
found to revolve, it would, as soon as the force ceased to 
act, return to its present axis of rotation. 

iEzperimental Illustrations. 

189, The piinciples relating to the centrifugal force 
admit of experimental illustration. The instrument repre- 
sented in the figure, may be employed to show the value of 
the centrifugal force. A repre- 
sents a vertical axle upon which 
is mounted a wheel J<J commu- 
nicating with a train of wheel- 
work, by means of which the 
axle may be made -to revolve 
with any angular velocity. At 
the upper end of the axle is a 
forked branch £G, sustaining a stretched wire. D and ^ 
are two balls which are pierced by the wire, and are free to 
move along it. Between £ and ^ is a spiral spring, whose 
axis coincides with the wire. 

Immediately below the spring, on the horizontal part of 
the fork, is a scale for determining the distance of the ball 
jEJ from the axis, and for measuring the degree of compres- 
sion of the spring. - Before using the instrument, the force 
required to produce any degree of compression of the 
spring is determined experimentally, and marked on the 
scale. 

If now a motion of rotation be communicated to the axis, 
the ball D will at once recede to (7, but the ball ^ will be 
restrained by the spiral spring. As the velocity of rotation 
is increased, the spring will be compressed more and more, 
and the ball ^, will approach i?. By a suitable arnango- 
ment of the wheel work, the angular velocity of the axis 
corresponding to any degree of compression may be ascer- 
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taiueil. We have tliua al! the data necessary to a Tcrific' 
tion of Uie law uf the oontrifugal force. 

If a tobspI of water be made to revolve about a verli 
axis, the interior particles will recede irom the ova 
acconnt of the centrifugal force, and will be heaped up al 
the sides of tlie vessel, imparting a concave form to tl 
upper surfaoe. The concavity will become greater as I] 
angular velocity is increased. 

If a cii'cnlar hoop of Sexible metal be fastened so th 
one of its dbmetera shall coincide with the axis of 
whirling machine, its lower point hemg fastened to ti 
horizontal beam, and a motion of rotation be imparted, ^ 
portions of the buop farthest from the axis will he mt 
affected by tho centrifugal force, and the hoop will ' 
observed to assume an eliiptlca! fonn. 

If a sponge, filled with water, he attached to one of t 
arms of a wlui'ling machine, and a nibtion of rotation I 
imparted, the water will be thrown from the sponge. Th 
principle has been made use of in a machine for dryii 
clothes. An annular trough of copper is mounted 
axis by means of radial arms, the axis being connected wil 
a train of wheelwork, by means of which it may bo put 
motion. The outer wall is pierced mth holes lor the esca] 
of the water, and a hd seiwos to confine the articles to 
dried. To use this instrument, the linen, after bei 
washed, ia placed in the annular space, and a rapid motii 
of rotation imparted to the machine, l^e linen is throw 
by the centi-ifngal force, against the outer wall of the insti 
ment, and the water, being partially squeezed out, and p: 
tially thrown off by the centrifugal force, escapes thtouj 
the holes made for the purpose. Sometimes as many 
1,600 revolutions per minute are given to the dryh 
machine, in which case, the drying process is very rapid ai 
very perfect. 

If a body be whirled abont an axis with sufficient vel 
city, it may happen that the centrifugal force generatt 
will be greater than the force of cohesion which binds 
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particles together, in which case, the body will be torn 
asunder. It is a common occurrence that large grindstones, 
when put into a state of rapid rotation, burst, the fragments 
being thrown Tiith great velocity away from the axis, and 
often producing much destruction. 

IVhen a wagon, or carriage, is driven rapidly around a 
comer, or is forced to turn about a circular track, the cen- 
trifugal force generated is often sufficient to throw out the 
loose articles from the vehicle, and even to overthrow the 
vehicle itself. When a car upon a railroad track is forced 
to turn around a sharp curve, the centrifugal force generated, 
tends to throw the weight of the cars against the rail, pro- 
ducing a great amount of friction, and contributing to wear 
out both the track and the car. To obviate this difficulty 
in a measure, it is customary to raise the outer raD, so that 
the resultant of the centrifiigal force, and the force of grav- 
ity, shall be sensibly perpendicular to the plane of the two 

rails. 

ZHevation of the outer rail of a curved track. 

140. To find the inclination of the track, that is, the 
elevation of the outer rail, so that the resultant of the 
weight and centrifugal force 
may be perpendicular to the ^^r 

line joining the two rails. Let /^""^^ 

G be the centre of gravity ( ^ 

of the car, and let the figure 1 ^ a \ fti 

represent a vertical section rtl 

through the centre of gravity \IF^ 

and the centre of the curved ] ^ 3 

track. Let GA^ parallel to ^ Film "^ 

the horizon, represent the ac- 
celeration due to the centrifugal force, and GB^ perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, the acceleration due to the wciglit 
of the car. Construct the resultant GC^ of these forces, 
then must the line 3JE be perpendicular to G O, Denote 
the velocity of the car, by v, and the radius of the curved 
track, by r. The acceleration due to the weight will bo 
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and, 



sin^^G^ = sin(180° — (p) = sin^ ; 



whence, by substitution. 



cos^ 



g :f: : cos? : sin^p, /. 9=/^ 
Substituting for / its value, taken from (132), we have. 



9 = 



4'R'*fc08? 



But, from the triangle A£Cy we have, Icos^ = A, wli^J^' 
gives, 

4flr»A 
^ = 1^' 



.-. t = 2^\/- . . ( 133.) 



That is, the time of a revolution is equal to the time of a 
double vibration of a pendulum whose length is h. 



The Governor. 

142. The principle of the conical pendulum is employed 
in the governor ^ a machine attached to engines, to regulate 
the motive force. 

AS is a vertical axis connected with the machine near its 
working point, and revolving with a 
velocity proportional to that of the 
working point ; .KS' and GD are two 
arms turning freely about AJS, and 
bearing heavy balls D and jEJ at their 
extremities ; these bars are united by 
hinge-joints with two other bars at 
G and JFl these bars are also attach- 
ed to a ring at JT, free to slide up and 
down the shaft. 

The governor is so constructed, 
that the figure GGFH is always a parallelogram. The 
dng at JTis connected with a lever HK^ which may be made 
to^ct upon the valve that admits steam to the cylinder. 
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W lien the shaft revolves, the centrifugal force developed 

^ the balls, causes tlieui to recede from the axis, and the 

^g S is depressed ; and wlien the velocity has become 

sufficiently great, the lever begins to act in closing the valve. 

lithe velocity slackens, the balls approach the axis, and the 

^g S ascends, opening the valve again. In any given 

^e, if we know the velocity required at the working point, 

^e can from it compute the required angular velocity of the 

"^ and, consequently, the value of t Tliis value of t 

»^g substituted in Equation (133), makes known the value 

of A. We may, therefore, make the proper adaptation of 

*e ring, and of the lever JTIT. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A ball weighing 10 lbs. is whirled around in a circle 
vhose radius is 10 feet, with a velocity of 30 feet per second. 
What is the acceleration of the centrifugal force ? 

A91S, 90 ft. 

2. In the preceding example, what (g the tension upon 
the cord which restrains the ball ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the tension in pounds, by t ; then, since the pres- 
Bures produced by two forces are ^proportional to their 
accelerations, we shall have, 

10 : ^ : : ^ : 90, .•. ^ = 28 lbs., nearly. A^is. 



8. A body is whirled around in a circular path whose 
radius is 5 feet, and it is observed that the pressure due to 
the eentrifugal force is just equal to the weight of the body. 
What is the velocity of the moving body ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denoting the velocity by ??, we have the acceleration 
due to tlie centrifugal force equal to ■— ; but, by the condj- 
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tions of the problem, this is equal to the acceleration due 
the weight of the body. Hence, 

-- = ^ = 32^, .-. V = 12.1 ft. Ans. 

4. In how many seconds must the earth revolve on it 
axis in order that the centrifugal force at the equator ma 
exactly counterbalance the force of gravity, the radius of 
the equator being taken equal to 3962.8 miles ? 

SOLUTION. 

Reducing the miles to feet, and denoting the required 
velocity, by v, we have, 



t?' 



20923584 



= 32J, .-. V = ■v/32i X 20923584. 



But the time of revolution is equal to the circumference 
of the equator, divided by the velocity. Denoting the time 
by ty we have, 

2'B' X 20923584 
t = ; 

and, substituting the value of v, taken from the preceding 
equation, we have, after r.eduction, 

2'jrv' 20923584 2<ii' X 4574 ^^^^ . 

t = — ^ — — — = — — — — = 5068 sees. Ans. 

But the earth actually revolves in 86400 sideral, or in 
about 86164 mean solar seconds. Hence, the earth would 
have to revolve 17 times as fast as at present, in order that 
thc3 centrifugal force at the equator might be equal to the 
force of gravity. 

5. A body is placed on a horizontal plane, which is 
made to revolve about a vertical axis, with an angular 
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velocity of 2 feet. How fer must the body be situated from 
tile axis that it may be on the point of sliding outwards, the 
coeflS.cient of friction between the body and plane being 
equal to .6 ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the required distance by r ; then will the velocity 
of the body be equal to 2r, and the acceleration due to the 
centrifugal force will be equal to 4r. But the acceleration 
^^e to the force of friction is equal to 0.6 X ^ = 19.3 ft. 
From the conditions of the problem, these two are equal, 
^ence, 

4r = 19.8 ft., .% r = 4.825 ft. Arts. 

6. What must be the elevation of the outer rail of a rail- 
road track, the radius of curvature being 3960 ft., the 
Stance between the rails 5 feet, and the velocity of the car 
30 miles per hour, in order that the centrifugal force may 
oe exactly counterbalanced by the component of the weight 
parallel to the line joining the rails ? 

Arts. 0.076 ft., or 0.9 in., nearly. 

7. The distance between the rails is 5 feet, the radius of 
the curve 600 feet, and the height of the centre of gravity 
of the car 6 feet. What velocity must be given to the car 
that it may be on the point of being overturned by the cen- 
trifugal force, the rails being on the same level ? 

We have, 

/6 X 321 X 600 ^^r. ««3 V A 

V = \/ 2 — 98 ft., or 66| m., per hour. Atis. 

V 2 X 5 5 4 >r 

Work. 

143. By the term worlc^ in mechanics, is meant the 
effect produced by a force in overcoming a resistance, such 
as weight, inertia, <fcc. The idea of work implies that a 
force is continually exerted, and that the point at which it 
is applied moves through a certain space. Thus, when a 
weight is raised through a vertical height, the p'^wer which 
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overcomes the resistance offered by the weight is said ^ 
. work, and tlie amount of work performed evidently depends 
\ Jirst, upon the weight raised, and, secondly^ upon t*^® 
height through which it is raised. All kinda- of work m^T 
be assimilated to the raising of a weight. Hence it is, th^* 
this kind of work is assumed as a standard to which fi^ 

other kinds of work are referred 

The unit of work most generally adopted in this countrj^^ 
is the effort required to raise one pound through a heigh'^ 
of one foot. The number of units of work required to rais^ 
any weight to any height will, therefore, be equal to the 
product obtained by multiplying the number of pounds in 
the weight by the number of feet in the height. K we 
take the weight of the body as it would be at the equator, 
for the sake of uniformity in notation, we may regard the 
weigJit and the mass as identical (Art. 11). If we denote 
the quantity of work expended in raising a body, by §, the 
mass of the body, by m, and the height, by A, we shall have, 

Q = m/i. 

When very large quantities of work are to be estimated, 
as in the case of steam-engines and other powerful mar 
chines, a different unit is sometimes employed, called a 
horse power. ' When this unit is employed, time enters as 
an element. A horse power is a power which is capable of 
raising 33,000 lbs. through a height of one foot in one 
minute ; that is, it is a power capable of perfbnning 33,000 
units of work in a minute of time, or 550 units of work in 
one second. When an engine, then, is spoken of as being 
of 100 horse power, it is to be understood that it is capable 
of performing 55,000 units of work in a second. 

In general, if a force acts to overcome a resistance of m 
pounds, through a distance of n feet, whatever may be the 
cause of the resistance, or whatever may be the direction 
of the motion^ the quantity of work will be measured by a 
unit of work taken mn times. 
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If the pressure exerted by the force is variable, we may 
conceive the path described by the point of application to 
be divided into equal parts, so small that, for each part, the 
pressure may be regarded as constant. If we denote the 
length of one of these equal parts, by jt?, and the force 
exerted whilst describing this path, by P, we shall have for 
the corresponding quantity of work, tP/>, and for the entire 
qnantity of work denoted by §, we shall have the sum of 
these elementary quantities of work ; or, since p is the 
wnae for each, 

C = P2(-P) (134.) 

The quotient obtained by dividing the entire quantity of 
Work by the entire path, is called the mean pressure^ or the 
'''i^n resistance^ and is evidently the force which, acting 
^ormly through the same path, would accomplish the 
same work. 

Work, when the power acts obliquely to the path. 

144. Let PD represent the force, and AB the path 
which the body D is constrained to 
follow. Denote the angle PDa by a, 
and suppose Pto be resolved into two 
components, one perpendicular, and -^ * :d Ji 

the other parallel to AB, We shall '^' 

have, for the former, JF^ina, and, for the latter, Pcosa. 

The former can produce no work, since, from the nature 
of the case, the point cannot move in the direction of the 
normal ; hence, the latter is the only component which 
works. Let sD be the space through which the body is 
moved in any time whatever. If we denote the pressure 
exerted in the direction of FB^ by P, and the quantity of 
work, by §, we shall have, 

Q = Pcosa X sB. 

Let fall the pei*pendicular ss^ from 5, on the direction of the 
10 
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force P. From Uiu rijjht-angk'J triangle Dm', we bI"" i 
linve, 

eD X posi = s'J). 

Substituting tliis Id the preceding equation, 

Q = r X e'B. 

That is, the quantity of work of a force acting obliqu* 
to the path aloug which the point of application ia a 
Gtraiued to move, is' equal to the intensity of the force m^ 
tiplicd by the projection of the path upon the direction t^ 
Ihe force. We have supposed the intensity of the fort? 
' /*, to be expressed in pounds, or units of m 

If we take the distance sD, infinitely small, s'D will I 
the virtual velocity of D, and the expression for the quantifl 
of work of F will be its virtual moment (Art. ; 
we flay that the elementary quantity of work of a force fl 
equal to its virtual moment, and, from the principle i 
virtual raomonts, we conclude that the algebraic sum o ' 
elementary quantities of work of any number of 1 
applied at the same point, is equal to the elementary quanli 
of work of their resultant. "What is true for the elementa 
quantities of work at any instant, must be equally true a 
any other instant. Hence, the algebraic sum of all the e 
montary quantities of work of the components in any ti 
whatever, is equal to the algebraic sum of the elemental 
quantities of work of their resultant for the same time ; that 
is, the work of the components for any time, is equal to the 
1 work of their resultant for the same time. This prlncipL 
\ would hardly seem to require demonstration, for, from t' 
very definition of a resultant, it would seem to be truo A 
necessity. If the forces are in equilibrium, the enti 
quantity of work will be equal to 0, 

This principle finds an important application, in compntii 
the quantity of work required to r^se the material f 
wall or building ; for raiang the material from a shaft; 
reusing water from one reservoir to another ; and a | 
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variety of similar operations. In this connection, the prin- 
ciple may be enunciated as follows : The algebraic sum of 
^ quantities of mork required to raise the pai'ts of a 
system through any vertical spaces^ is equal to the quantity 
9f work required to move the tohole system over a vertical 
^Pdce equal to that described by the centre of gravity of the 
^stm. 

It also follows, from the same prini'iple, that, if all the 
Pieces of a machine which moves irithout frictioii be in 
^qmilibriwn in all positions^ under the action of iceights 
*^pmded from different parts of the machine^ the centre 
^f gravity of the systein will neither ascejid nor descend 
^^MUt the machine is in motio?i. 



WoKk^ when a body is oonstrained to move upon a cxirve. 



Tf:- 




B 
B' 



P 

Fig. 127. 



149. Let -4-B represent the curve, and .sup))ose that the 
force is so taken that its line of direction shall 
always pass through a point P. Divide the 
curve into elements so small that each may be 
taken as a straight line, and, with P as a 
centre, and the distances from P to the points 
of division as radii, describe arcs of circles. 
ITien, denoting the force supposed constant, by 
P, we shall have (from Art. 144) the ele- 
mentary qoantity of work performed whilst the 
point is moving over aa\ equal to P x «c*, or P x b¥. In like 
manner, the quantity of work perfonned whilst the point is 
describing a'a" will be equal to P x b'b'\ and so on. Hence, 
by summation, we shall find the entire quantity of work 
performed in moving the body from £ to A will be equal 
to P X JBJB\ If now we suppose the curve AJB to lie in 
a vertical plane, and the force to be the force of gravity, the 
point P may bo regarded as infinitely distant, the lines 
Fa^ Pa! Ac, will become vertical, and the lines a'b\ a"b'\ 
will be horizontal. We may, therefore, enunciate the follow- 
ing principle : The quantity of work of the weight of a body 
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ill descending a curve, is equal to the quantity of work ^ 
the same weight in descending vertically through the ^^ 
height. This principle is immediately connected with ^ 
discussion in Art. 74. 

If a body in a stable position, as a pyramid resting on ^ 
base, be overturned by any extraneous force, the quanti^^ 
of work will be equal to the weight of the body, multipli^ 
by the vertical height to which the centre of gravity rrm^ 
be raised before reaching its highest point. This produC? 
might be taken as the measure of the stability of a body. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What amount of work is required to raise 600 lbs. to 
the height of 5 yards ? Ans, 7500 units, or 7500 lbs. ft. 

2. To what height can 2240 lbs. be raised by the expen- 
diture of 5600 units of work? Ans. 2.5 ft. 

3. What weight can be raised to the height of 25 feet by 
224000 units of work ? Ana. 8960 lbs. 

4. Wliat is the effective horse power of an engine which 
raises 80 cubic feet of water per minute from the depth of 
360 feet, a cubic foot of water weighing 62 lbs. 

Ans, 54.11 horse power. 

5. What must be the effective horse power to raise the 
same quantity of water per minute, from a depth of 40 feet ? 

Arts. 6 horse power. 

6. How many tons of ore can be raisod per hour from a 
mine 1800 feet deep, by an engine of 28 effective horse 
power, reckoning 2240 lbs. to the ton? Ans, 13|^ tons. 

7. From what depth will an engine of 16 effective horse 
power raise 5 cwts. of coal per minute. 

Ans. 943 feet, nearly. 

8. In what time will an engine of 40 effective horse 

power raise 44000 cubic feet of water from a mine 360 feet 

deep, allowing 62^ pounds to the cubic foot ? 

An9. 12 h. 30 min. 
rax 

» ^ it fl ' 
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9. Required the quantity of work necessary to raise the 
^a,terial for a rectangular granite wall 25 feet long, 2 J feet 
^Mck, and 20 feet high, the weight of granite being 162 lbs. 
per cubic foot ? A 

SOLUTION. 

The weight of the wall is equal to 

162 lbs. X 25 X 2.5 X 20 = 202500 lbs. 

The height of the centre of gravity being 10 feet, the 
^tiantity of work is equal to 

202500 X 10 = 2025000 lbs. ft. Ans. 

10. How long would it take an engine of 4 effective 
torse power to raise the material for the wall in the last 
example? Ans. 15-J- minutes, nearly. 

11. What quantity of work must be expended in drawing 
a chain from a shaft, the length of the chain being 450 feet, 
and its weight 40 lbs. to the foot ? Ans. 4050000 lbs. ft. 

12. A cylindrical well is 150 feet deep, and 10 feet in 
diameter. Supposing the well to be filled with water to the 
depth of 60 feet, how much work must be expended in 
rsusing it to the top, water being taken at 62.5 lbs. per 
cubic foot ? 

SOLUTION. 

The weight of the water is equal to 

* X 6* X 60 X 62.5 lbs. = 245437.5 lbs. 

The distance of the centre of gravity from the top is 125 
feet. Hence, the required quantity of work is equal to 

245437.5 lbs. X 125 ft. = 30679687.5 lbs. ft. Ans. 

13. What quantity of work will be required to overturn 
a light cone, with a circular base, whose altitude is 13 

/ r • 
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feet, and the radius of whose base is 4 feet, the weight o* 
the material being estimated at 100 lbs. per cubic foot? 

SOLUTION. 

The weight of the cone is equal to 

^r X 4" X 4 X 100 lbs. = 20106.24 lbs. 

If the cone turns about a tangent to its base, since tb^^ 
centre of gravity is 3 feet from the base, it will be, 

-v/a* + 4' = 5 feet from the tangent. 

The centre of gravity, at its highest point, will, there- 
fore, be 5 feet from the horizontal plane. It must then be 
raised 2 feet. Hence, the required quantity of work is 
equal to 

20106.24 lbs. X 2 ft. = 40212.48 lbs. ft. Ans. 

/ 14. To show that the work required for overturning 
similar solids, similarly placed, varies as the fourth powers 
of their homologous lines. 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the altitudes of the centres of gravity, by y and ry, 
the distances from the directions of the weights to the lines 
about which they turn, by x and ra?, and their weights, by 
w and r*w. 

The quantity of work required to overturn the first, 
will be, 

Q = w{^x' + y« — y). 

The quantity of work required to overturn the second, 
will be, 

Q' = r'^vVaj' + rY — n/) = r'w{^x' + y* - y). 

• Hence, 

Q Q' :: I : r' . . Q.BJ). 
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Rotation. 

146« When a body restrained by a fixed axis, about 
"^liich it is free to turn, is acted upon by a force, it will, in 
general, take up a motion of rotatiofij or revolution. In 
this kind of motion, each point of the body describes a cir- 
cle ^ whose centre is in the axis, and whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the axis. The time of a complete revolution be- 
^i*g the same for each particle, it follows, that the velocities 
^f the different particles will be proportional to their dis- 
tances from the axis. The velocity of any particle will be 
^<lual to its distance from the axis multiplied by the angular 
Velocity (Art. 122). 

Quantity of work of a Force producing Rotation. 

14'y. If a force is applied obliquely to the axis of rotar 
tion, we may conceive it to be resolved into two components, 
^ne parallel, and the other perpendicular to the axis of rota- 
tion. The effect of the former will be counteracted by the 
i^esistance offered by the fixed axis ; the effect of the latter 
in producing rotation will be exactly the same as that of the 
applied force. We need, therefore, only consider those 
components whose directions are perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation. 

Let P represent any force whose line of direction is per- 
pendicular to the axis, but does 
not intersect it. Let be the „ 3) ^ ? -n 

point in which a plane through P, j /y y*'}*-'^ ^ 

perpendicular to the axis, inter- f /AyJ^'^<" 

sects it. Let A and G be any fxi/;'^''''' 

two points whatever, on the line Fig. 128, 

of direction of P, Suppose the 

force P to turn the system through an infinitely small angle, 

and let B and D be the new positions oiA and C, Draw 

OE^ Ba^ and Be respectively perpendicular to PJE\ draw 

also, -4 0, -BO, (70, and DO. Denote the distances OA^ 

by r, 00, by r', OE^ by jp, and the path described by 
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a point at a unit's distance from 0, by ^'. Sinoe the an^"^ 

A OB, and COD are equal, from 

the nature of the motion of rota- p B 

tion, we shall have, AJB = rJ', 

and CD = r'd' ; and since the 

angular motion is infinitely small, 



B >^.C ^^1\ P 









these lines may be regarded as pj ^ 

straight lines, perpendicular re- 
spectively to OA and OC. From the right-angled triangl^^ 
ABa and CZ>c, we have, 

Aa = H'cosi?^a, and Cc = r'^'cosDCfe. 

In the right-angled triangles ABa, and OA£J, we have 
^i? perpendicular to OA, and -4a perpendicular to OJS; 
hence, the angles BAa, and A OE, are equal, as are also 
their cosines ; hence, we have, 

cosi?^a = cos^ OE = -• 

r 

In like manner, it may be shown, that 

cos2>(7c = Q,o%COE^ ^. 

r 

Substituting in the equations just deduced, we have, 

Aa = p^ and Cc = j^d'; .-. Aa = (7e ; 

whence, 

P .Aaz=z P. Ccz:^ Pp6\ 

The first member of the equation is this quantity of work 
of Pj when its point of application is at ^ ; the second is 
the quantity of work of P, when its point of application is 
at C. Hence, we conclude, that t?ie elementary quantity of 
work of a force applied to produce rotation^ is always tlu 
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aame, wherever its point of oj^jUcalion may be taken,pro- 
vided its line of direct i07i renutitix unchanged. 

"We conclude, also, tbat tiie elementary qnaotity of work 
is equal to the intensity of the force multiplied by its lever 
arm into the elementary space described by a point at a 
unit's distance from the axis. 

If we suppose the force to act for a unit of time, the 
intensity and lever arm remaining the same, and denote the 
angular velocity, by fl, we shall have. 

For any number of forces ainilarly applied, we shall have, 



e = HFp)i 



(135.) 



If the forces ai'e in equihbrium, we shall have (Art. 49), 
2(J*^) ^ ; consequently, Q = 0. 

Hence, if any number of forces tending to produce rota- 
tion about a fixed axis, are in equilibrium, the entire quau- 
tity of work of the system of forces t^tII be equal to 0. 



Acoumulatjoii of Work. 



14S. When a body is ])ut in motion by the action of a 
force, its inertia has to be overcome, and, in order to biing 
the body back again to a state of rest, a quantity of work 
has to be given out just equal to that required to put it in 
motion. This results from tiio nature of inertia. A body 
in motion may, therefore, be regarded as the representation 
of a quantity of work which can he reproduced upon any 
reastance opposed to its motion. Whilst the body is in 
motion, the work is said to be accumulated^ In any given 
instani^ the accumidafed isorh depends, Jirst, upon the 
mass in motion ; and, secondly, upon the velocity with which 
it moves. 

Take the case of a body projected vertically upwards in 
vacuum. The projecting force expends upon the body a 
quantity of work sufficient to raise it throiigh a height equal 
10* 
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to that due to the velocity of projection. Denoting tbe 
weight of the body, by «?, the height to which it rises, by h 
ind the accumulated work, by §, we shall have, 

Q = wh. 



v* 



But, h = ^ — j (Art. 116), hence, 

to . 

Denoting the mass of the body by m, we 'shall have, 
m =z — (Ai-t. 11), and, by substitution, we have, finally, 

V 

Q = imv^ ( 136.) 

If the body descends by its own weight, it will have 
impressed upon it by the force of gravity, during the 
descent, exactly the same quantity of work as it gave out 
in ascending. 

The amount of work accumulated in a body is evidently 
the same, whatever may have been the circumstances under 
which the velocity has been acquired ; and also, the amount 
of work which it is capable of giving out in overcoming any 
resistance is the same, whatever may be the nature of that 
resistance. Hence, t/i4 measure of the accumiUated work 
of a moving m^ass is one-half of the m,ass into the square 
of the velocity. 

The expression mt;% is called the living force of the 
body. Hence, the living force of a body is equal to its 
masSy multiplied by the square of its velocity. The living 
force of a body is the measure of twice the quantity of 
work expended in producing the velocity, or, it is the 
measure of twice the quantity of work which the body is 
capable of giving out. 

When the forces exerted tend to increase the velocity, 
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their work is regarded as positive ; wlicn they tend to din 
iah it, their work is regarded as negative. It is the ag^ 
gate of all the work expended, both positive and negati 
that is measured by the quantity, Jwiy'. 

I^ at any instant, a body whose mass is 7?2, has a veloc 
% and, at any subsequent instant, its velocity has become 
We shall have, for the accumulated work at these 1 
instants, 

Q = imv\ q = imy'« ; 

ttid, for the aggregate quantity of work expended in 
interval, 

§" = im(t;'« - v») . . . . (137. 

When the motive forces, during the interval, perforr 
greater quantity of work than the resistances, the value 
ff will be greater than that of v, and there will be an ac 
malation of work in the interval. When the work of 
resistances exceeds that of the motive forces, the value k 
will exceed that of v', Q" will be negative, and there 
be a loss of living force, which is absorbed by the rcsistan< 

living Force of Revolving Bodies. 

149. Denote the angular velocity of a body whicl 
restrained by an axis, by ^ ; denote the masses of its 
mentary particles by m, m', <fec., and their distances fi 
the* axis of rotation, by r, r\ &c. Their velocities will 
H, r'd, ifcc., and their living forces will be mr^^*^ mY^d^^ 
Denoting the entire living force of the body, by X, we s 
have, by summation, and recollecting that 6^ is the same 
all the terms. 



Z = l{mry^ 



(138. 



But T(fnf*) is the expression for the moment of inertia 
the body, taken with respect to the axis of rotation. 
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noting the entire mass by Jlf, its radius of gyration, yff"^ 
respect to the axis of rotation, by ^, we shall have, 

L = Mm\ 

If, at any subsequent instant, the angular velocity 
become d', we shall, at that instant, have, 

i' = MW^ ; 

and, for the loss or gain of living force in the interval, we 
shall have, 

i" = Mie{^'^ - 4') . . . ( 139.) 

K we make d" — ^* = 1, we shall have, 

X'" = JlfA;' = 2(wr») . . (140.) 

which shows that the moment of inertia of a body, with 
respect to an axis, is equal to the. living force lost oi 
gained whilst the body is experiencing a change in the 
square of its angular velocity equal to 1. 

The principle of living forces is extensively applied in 
discussing the circumstances of motion of machines. When 
the motive power performs a quantity of work greater than 
that necessary to overcome the resistances, the velocities of 
the parts become accelerated, a quantity of work is stored 
up, to be again given out when the resistances offered 
reqiure a greater quantity of work to overcome them than 
is furnished by the motor. 

In many machines, pieces are expressly introduced to 
equalize the motion, and this is particularly the case when 
either the motive power or the resistance to be overcome, 
is, in its nature, vaiiable. Such pieces are called fly-wheels. 

Fly-Wheels. 

150. A fly-wheel is a heavy wheel, usually of iron, 
mounted upon an axis, near the point of application of the 
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Fig. 129. 



force which it is destined to regulate. It is generally com- 
posed of a heavy rim, connected with 
tlie axis by means of radial aims. 
Sometimes it consists of radiating 
bars, carrying heavy spheres of metal 
at their outer extremity. In either 
case, we see, from Equation 139, that, 
for a given quantity of work absorbed, 
the value of ^"^ — 6^ will be less as M 
and k are greater ; that is, the change 
of angular velocity will be less, as the 
mass of the fly-wheel and its radius of gyration increase. 
It is for this reason that the peculiar form of fly-wheel 
indicated above, is adopted, it being the form that most 
nearly realizes the conditions pointed out. The principal 
objection to large fly-wheels in machinery, is the great 
amount of hurtful resistance which they create, such as fric- 
tion on the axle, &c. Thus, a fly-wheel of 42000 lbs. would 
create a force of friction of 4200 lbs., the coefficient of fric- 
tion being but -^ ; and, if the diameter of the axle were 
8 inches, and the number of revolutions 30 per minute, th^a 
resistance alone would be equal to 8 horse powers. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The weight of the ram of a pile-driver is 400 lbs., and 
rt strikes the head of a pile with a velocity of 20 feet. 
■ What is the amount of work stored up in it ? 






SOLUTION. 



^ I The height due to the velocity, 20 feet, is equal to 



400 
6H 



= 6.22 ft., nearly. 



Hence, the stored up work is equal to 



400 lbs. X 6.22 ft. = 2488 lbs. ft. ; 
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or, the stored up work, equal to half the living force, » 
equal to 

— - X -^ — — = 2488 units. Ans. 
32^ 2 

2. A train, weighing 60 tons, has a velocity of 40 mil^ 
per hour when the steam is shut off. How far will it traveli 
if no brake be applied, before the velocity is reduced to 1" 
miles per hour, the resistance to motion being estimated ^^ T 
10 lbs. per ton. Ans. 11236 ft- , 

Composition of Rotations. 

151. Let a body A CBD^ that is free to move, be acte^ 
upon by a force which, of itself, 

would cause the body to revolve ^ ^ 

for the infinitely small time dt^ /^ X >. 

about the line AB^ with an angw- f <i/\ "Z^^^^^ 

lar velocity v ; and at the same ( /Oip^''' i 

instant, let the body be acted A — ^^ J. C /B 

upon by a second force, which • \/ / 

would of itself cause the body to ^^^ ^^ 

revolve about (72>, for the time n&iso 

dt^ with an angular velocity v\ 

Suppose the axes to intersect each other at 0, and let P be 
any point in the plane of the axes. Draw PjF and I*G res- 
pectively pei-pendicular to OB and 0(7, denoting the for- 
mer, by cc, and the latter, by y. Then >vill the velocity of 
jP due to the first force, be equal to vx^ and its velocity due 
to the second force will be equal to v^y. Suppose the rota- 
tion to take place in such a manner, that the tendency of 
the rotation about one of the axes, shall be to depress the 
point below the plane, whilst that about the other is to 
elevate it above the plane ; then will the effective velocity 
of JP be equal to vx — v'y. If this effective velocity is 0, 
the point JP wiU remain at rest. Placing the expression 
just deduced equal to 0, and transposing, we have, 

\ tXB = v'y. 

\ 
\ 
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To determine the position of P, lay off OH equal to r, 
01 equal to v\ and regard these lines as the representatives 
of two forces ; we have, from the equation, the moment of 
», with respect to the point P, equal to the moment of v\ 
with respect to the same point. Hence, the point P must 
1)6 somewhere upon the diagonal OK^ of the parallelogram 
described on t;, and i;'. But P may be anywhere on this 
Ime; hence, every point of the diagonal OK^ renndns at 
rest during the time dt^ and is, consequently, tha residfafU 
®!M of rotation. We have, therefore, the following principles : 

If a body be acted upon simidtaneously by two forces^ 
^h tendhiy to impart a motion of rotation about a sej/a- 
fate axis, the resultant motio?i will be one of rotation about 
^ third axis lying in tlie plane of the other txco, and passing 
through their common point of intersection, 

TJ\ie direction of the resultant axis coincides tclth the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, whose adjacent sides are (he 
^^Tnponent axes, and whose lengths are proportional to the 

• 

^^pressed angular velocities. 

I^t OH and 01 represent, as before, the angular veloci- 
ties V and v', and OJTthe diagonal of the 
parallelogram constructed on these lines 
as sides. -3"*^® ^^Y point I, on the second 





11 a pei*pendicular on OZTand 
the fonner by r, and the 
denote, also, the resultant 
ty, by v". Since the actual space passed over 
le time t, depends only upon the first force, it 
whether we regard the revolution as taking 
axis OH, or about the axis OK, If we 
ition to take place about OH, the space 
passed over in tlie time dt, will be equal to rvdt ; if we sup- 
pose the rotation to take place about OK, the space passed 
over in the same time will be equal to r"v"dt. Placing 
these expressions equal to each other, we have, after reduc- 
tion, 

r 



»" = 



.// 



V, 
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indicates the direction of positive rotation about the axis 
of 1', and the arrow-licad C, the direction of positive rota- 
tion about the axis of Z. 

Suppose the axis of the wheel of the gyroscope to coincide 
T('ith the axis of JS^ talten hoiinoutal ; let the standard l»o 
taken to coincide with the axis of Z, the axis of P" being 
perpendicular to them both. Let a positive rotation be 
couimunicated to the wheel by means of a string. For a 
very short time <ft, the angular velocity uiay be rogardeS I 
as constant. In the same time <?(, the Torce of gravity a 
to impart a motion of positive rotation to the wbofe iustti 
ment about the axis of T, which may, for an instant, 
regarded as couatant. Denote the ibrmor angular velod 
by 11, and the latter by v'. Lay off in a positive direction'^ 
on the axis of X, the distance OD equal to t', and, on the 
positive direction of the axis of Y, the distance OP eqnal 
to u', and complete the parallelogram OF. Then (Art. 151) 
wiU OF represent the direction of the resultant axis of revo«.j 
lution, and the distance OF will represent the reBults 
angular velocity, whicJi denote by w". In moving fi 
to OF, the axis takes np a poative, or retroffratfe orbitA, 
motion about the axis of Z. To construct the position a 
the resultant axis for the second instant <ll, wo must C 
pound three angular velocities. Lay off on a perpODdiculAI 
to OF and OZ, the angular velocity OG due to the actioi 
of gravity during the time dt, and on OZ the angular velow 
city in the orbit ; construct a parallel op ipe don on tl 
lines, and draw its diagonal through 0. Tliia diagi 
will coincide in direction with the resultant axis for the« 
second instant, and its length will represent the results 
angular velocity (Art, 151). For the next instant, we n 
proceed as before, and so on coutinuaUy, Since, 
oase, the diagonal is greater than either edge of the pai^ 
lelopipedon, it follows that the angular velocity will c 
nally increase, and, were there no hurtful resistances, thiij 
increase would go on indefinitely. The effect of gravity TtA 
contmually exerted to depress the centre of gravity of t 
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fece to receive the pointed summit of a vertical standard G. 

^ a string be wrapped several times around the axle B C, 

and then rapidly unwound, so as to impart a rapid motion 

of rotation to the wheel A^ in the direction indicated by 

the arrow-head, it is observed that the machine, instead of 

sinking downwards under the action of gravity, takes up a 

retrograde orbital motion about the pivot 6^, as indicated by 

the arrow-head H, For a time, the orbital motion iu- 

cj'cases, and, under certain circumstances, the bar EF is 

observed to rise upwards in a retrograde spiral direction; 

and, if the cavity for receiving the pivot is pretty shallow, 

the bar may even be thrown off the vertical standard. 

Instead of a bar EF^ the instrument may simply have an 

^ at ^ and be suspended from a pomt above by means of 

a string attached to the ear. The phenomena observed are 

the same as before. 

Before explaining these phenomena, it will be necessary 
to point out the conventional rules for attributing proper 
signs to the different rotations. 

Let OX^ OY^ and OZ^ be three rectangular axes. It 
tas been agreed to call all dis- 
tances, estimated from O, to- 
irards either X^ Y^or Z^ posi- 
tive ; consequently, all distances q 
estimated in a contrary direction P^^___ — . , . 
must be regarded as negative. -^ h^j 
If a body revolve about either Fig. iss. 
ads, or about any line through 

the origin, in such a manner as to appear to an eye beyond 
it, in the axis and looking towards the origin, to move in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch, that rotation is 
considered positive. If rotation takes place in an opposite 
direction, it is negative. The arrow-head A^ indicates the 
direction of positive rotation about the axis of X. To an 
eye situated beyond the body, as at X^ and looking towards 
the origin, the motion appears to be in the same direction 
AS the motion of the hands of a watch. The arrowhead J5, 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MECHANICS OF LIQUIDS. 

Classification of Fluids. 

153. A FLUID is a body whose particles move fiw/ 
amongst each other, each particle yielding to the slightest 
force. Fhiids are of two classes : liquids^ of which water i^ 
a type, and gases, or vapors, of which air and steam are 
types. The distinctive property of the first class is, that 
they are sensibly inco7npres8ible ; thus, water, on being 
pressed by a force of 15 lbs. on each square inch of sui-fiice, 
only suffers a diminution of about soo^o^ y ^^ ^*^ bulk. The 
second class comprises those which are readily compressible; 
thus, air and steam are easily compressed into smaller vol- 
umes, and when the pressure is removed, they expand, so as 
to occupy larger volumes. 

Most liquids are imperfect ; that is, there is more or less 
adherence between their particles, giving rise to viscosity. 
In what follows, they will be regarded as destitute of vis- 
cosity, and homogeneous. For certain purposes, fluids may 
also be regarded as destitute of weight, without impairing 
the validity of the conclusions. 

Principle of Equal Pressures. 

154. From the nature and constitution of a fluid, it fol- 
lows, that each of its particles is perfectly movable in all 
directions. From this fact, we deduce the following funda- 
mental law, viz. : If a fluid is in equilibrium under tlie 
action of any forces whatever, each particle of the mass is 
equally pressed in all directions ; for, if any particle were 
more strongly jTCssed in one direction than in the othei*8, 
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, .^^Id yield in that direction, and motion >^ould ensu 
^*^ is contrary to tlio liy})otliesis. 
^*^is is called iiia principle of equal prcHHxire», 
^ follows, from the principle of equal pressures, that i 
\\ ^^^* ^^ * ^\\\^ in equilibrium, be pressed by any fore 
^ pressure will be transmitted without change of intensit 
^ ^Very other point of the fluid mass. 
This may be illustrated experimentally, as follows : 
I'Ot AB represent a vessel filled with a fluid in equi] 
Wum. Let C and D represent two 
goings, furnished with tightly-fit- 
ting pistons. Suppose that forces are 
applied to the pistons just suflicient to 
niflintain the fluid mass in equilibrium. 
I? now, any additional force be ai)pli- 
ed to the piston JP, the piston Q will 
be jbrced outwards ; and in order to 
prevent this, and restore the equili- 
brinm, it will be found necessaiy to api)ly a force to th 
piston §, which shall have the same ratio to the force aj 
plied at P that the area of the piston Q has to the area o 
the piston P, This principle will be found to hold tru< 
whatever may be the sizes of the two pistons, or in wha 
ever portions of the surface they may be inserted. If th 
area of P be taken as a unit, then will the pressure upon { 
be equal to the pressure on P, multiplied by the area of ^ 
The pressure transmitted through a fluid in equilibiiun 
to the surface of the containing vessel, is normal to that su] 
fece ; for if it were not, we might resolve it into two compc 
nents, one noimal to the surface, and the other tangential 
the effect of the former would be destroyed by the resistanc 
of the vessel, whilst the latter would impart motion to th 
fluid, which is contrary to the supposition of equilibrium. 

In like manner, it may be shown, that the resultant of a 
the pressures, acting at any point of the free surface of 
fluid, is normal to the surface at that point. When the onl 
force actmg is the force of gravity, the surface is level. Fc 
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aiDiill areas, a level surface coincides senfflbly with a horixQ 
tal plane. For larger areas, as lukca and oceans, a levol s 
face coincides with the general surface of the eaitli. ^V'er* 
the earth at rest, the level surface of lakes and oceans wowid 
be spherical ; but, on account of the centrifiigal force aris- 
ing from the rotation of the earth, it is sensibly an elliji- 
Boidal surface, whose axis of revolution is the axis of the 
earth. 



:oWelsht. 
ISS. If 3Ti iriconiiiressiUe fluid be iu a state of 






briom, the pressure at any point of the mass ariang 
the weight of the fluid, is proportional to the depth of 
point below the free surface. 

Take an infinitely small surface, supposed horizontal, ai 
conceive it to be the base of a vertical prism whose altitude 
is equal to its distance below the free surface. Conceive = 
this filament to he divided by hoiizontal planes into infi — 
nitely small, or elementary prisms. It is eiident, from (/ms 
principle of equal pressures, that the pressure upon tlii^ 
lower fece of any one of these elementary prisms is greater 
than that upon its upper face, by the weight of the element , 
whilst the lateral pressures are such as to counteract eacfc* 
other's effects. The pressure upon the lower iace of tli« 
first prism, counting from the top, is, then, just equal to its 
weight ; that upon the lower fiice of the second is equal to 
. the weight of the first, plies the weight of the second, and 
so on to the bottom. Hence, the pressure upon the assumt 
surface is equal to the weight of the entire column 
above it. Had the assumed elementary surface been ohliqi 
to the horizon, or perpendicular to it, and at the same d( 
as before, the pressure upon it would have been the same^ 
from the principle of 'equal pressures. "We have, therefo 
the following law ; 

TTie pressure vpon any elementary portion of the 
of a vessel containing a hemiy fluid is equal to iha 
of a prism of the Ji:iid whose base is equal to t/uU mr/a 
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and idhose altitude is equal to its depth below the free 

surface. 

Denoting the area of the elementary surface, by 5, its 
depth below the free surface, by 2, the weight of a unit of 
the volume of the fluid, by w^ and the pressure, by />, we 
shall have, 

p = wzs ...... (141.) 

We have seen that the pressure upon any element of a 
surface is normal to the surface. Denote 
the angle which this normal makes "with 
the vertical, estimated from above, down- 
^vards, by 9, and resolve the pressure into 
two components, one vertical and the 
other horizontal, denoting the vertical ^^^ ^^ 

component by jo', we shall have, 

p' = wzsQO^^ ( 142.) 

But 5COS9 is equal to the horizontal projection of the 
elementary surface 5, or, in other words, it is equal to a 
horizontal section of a vertical prism, of which that surface 
is tlie base. Hence, the vertical component of the pressure 
on any element of the surface is equal to the weigJit of a 
column of the fluids whose base is equal to the horizontal 
projection of tlie elemejit^ and xohose altitude is equal to 
the distance of the element from the upper surface of the 
fluid. 

The distance z has been estimated as positive from the 
surface of the fluid downwards. If 9 <.90°, we have cos^ 
positive ; hence, ^>' will be positive^ which shows that the 
vertical pressure is exerted downwards. If 9 > 90°, we 
have cos<p negative ; hence, p' is negative, which shows that 
the vertical pressure is exerted upwards (see Fig. 135). 

Suppose the interior surface of a vessel containing a heavy 
fluid to be divided into elementary portions, whose areas 
Ere denoted by «, s\ s", &c. ; dtnote the distances of these 
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elements below the upper surface, by 2, s', z", &c. From 
the j)rinciple just demonstrated, the pressures upon these 
surfaces will be denoted by wsz^ W8'z\ ws'^z'^ &c,^ and the 
entire pressure upon the interior of the vessel will be 
equal to, 

10 {82 + s'z' + «'V + &c.) ; or, t(7 X 2(«5). 



Let Z denote the depth of a column of the fluid, 
base is equal to the entire surface pressed, and whose weight 
is equal to the entire pressure, then will this pressure he 
equal to w{8 + «' + «" + &c.)Z; or, wZ. 28. Equating 
these values, we have, 

io.l{sz) =wZ.l{s), /. Z=^^ . (143.) 

The second member of (143), (Art. 61), expresses the 
distance of the centre of gravity of the surface pressed, 
below the free surface of the fluid. Hence, 

The entire pressure of a Jteavy fluid upon the interior of 
the containing vessel^ is equal to the loeight of a volume of 
the fluids whose base is equal to the area of the surface 
pressed^ and whose altitude is equal to the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the surface from the free surface of the 
fluid, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A hollow sphere is filled Tv^th a liquid. How does the 
entire pressure, on the interior surface, compare with the 
weight of the liquid ? 

SOLUTIOI^^. 

Denote the radius of the interior surface of the sphere, 
by r, and the weight of a unit of volume of the liquid, by 
w. The entire surface pressed is measured by 4-^/^; and, 
since the centre of gravity of the surface pressed is at a 
distance r below the surface of the liquid, the entire pres- 
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siu'e on tno interior surface will be measured by the 
expression, 

w X 4irr* X r = iirtor^. 
But tbe weight of the liquid is equal to 

Hence, the entire pressure is equal to three times the 
Modght of the liquid, 

2. A hollow cylinder, wdth a circular base, is filled with a 
Kquid. How does the pressure on the interior surface com- 
pare with the weight of the liquid? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the radius of the base of the cylinder, by r, and 
the altitude, by h. The centre of gravity of the lateral 
surfece is at a distance below the upper surface of the fluid 
equal to ^A. If we denote the weight of the unit of volume 
of the liquid, by w^ we shall have, for the entire pressure on 
the interior surface, 

tohnrr^ + 2wTer . \h^ = toirrh{r + h). 

But the weight of the liquid is equal to 

vyirr^h. 

r -}- h 
Hence, the total pressure is equal to times the 

weight of the liquid. 

If we suppose h = r, the pressure will be twice the 
weight, 

K we suppose r = 2A, we shall have the pressure equal 
to f of the weight. 

If we suppose h = 2r, the pressure will be equal to three 
times the weight, and so on. 
11 
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In all cases, the total pressure will exceed the wdght of 
the liquid. 

d. A right cone, with a circular base, stands on its base, 
and is filled with a liquid. How does the pressure on the 
internal surface compare with the weight of the liquid? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the radius of the base, by r, and the altitude, by 
A, then will the slant height be equal to 



The centre of gravity of the lateral surface, below the 
upper surface of the liquid is equal to f A. If we denote 
the weight of a unit of volume of the liquid, by w, we shall 
have, for the total pressure on the interior surface. 



to^r'h + ^wtrh\/hr+l^ = wtrh{r + f-v/A' + r*). 

But the weight of the liquid is equal to 

^wKT^h = wtrh X Jr. 

» 

Hence, the total pressure is equal to < — 

times the weight, 

4. Required the relation between the pressure and the 
weight in the preceding case, when the cone stands on its 
vertex. 

SOLUTION. 

The total pressure is equal to 

\wtrhy/h? + j^; 

i/A* 4. r* 
and, consequently, the pressure is equal to -^ — ^^— times 

the weight of the liquid ^ 
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5. What is the pressure on the lateral faces of a cubical 
vessel filled with water, the edges of the cube being 4 feet, 
and the weight of the water 62 J^ lbs. per cubic foot ? 

Ans. 8000 lbs. 

6. A cylindrical vessel is filled with water. The height 
of the vessel is 4 feet, and the radius of the base 6 feet. 
What is the pressure on the lateral surface ? 

A71S. 18850 lbs., nearly. 

Centre of Pressure on a Plane Surface. 

156. Let AJBCD represent a plane, pressed by a fluid 
on its upper surfiice, AJB its intersec- 
tion with the free surface of the fluid, -, j^ 

G its centre of gravity, the centre j- ,Jj^:y^^^ 

of pressure, and 8 the area of any '^^^y ' llg / 

element of the surface at S, De- /^o^/ 

note the inclination of the plane to ^<^ / 

the level surface, by a, the pcrpendic- ^^^ 

ular distances from to yli?, by a;, Fig. I88. 

from G to AJ3, by />, aud from S to 
AJ^y by r. Denote, also, the entire area AO^ by Ay and 
the weight of a unit of volume of the fluid, by w. The 
perpendicular distance from G to the free surface of the 
fluid, wUl be equal to p sina, and that of any element of the 
surface, will be r sina. 

From the preceding article, it follows that the entbe 
pressure exerted is equal to w^p sina, and its moment, with 
respect to AJB as an axis of moments, is equal to 

wAp sina X X, 

Th-e elementary pressure on 5 is, in like manner, equal to 
fjDsr sina, and its moment, ^\dth respect to AI^^ is wsr^ sina, 
and the sum of all the elementary moments is equal to 

to sina 2(^). 
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But the resultant moment is equal to the algebraic mnn 
of the elementary moments. Hence, 

icAp siiia X X = to siua l^sr") ; 

and, by reduction, 

«=^-^ <-) 

The numerator is the moment of inertia of the plane 
ABCD^ with respect to AB^ and the denominator is the 
moment of the area with respect to the same line. Hence, 
the distance from the centre of pressure to the intersection 
of the plane with the free surface^ is equal to the moment 
of inertia of tlie plane^ divided hy the moment of the 
plane* 

If we take the straight line AI)^ perpendicular to AJB, as 
an axis of moments, denoting the distance of O from it, by 
y, and of s from it, by Z, we shall, in a similar manner, have, 

wApsiuccy = wsm(tl(srl); 
and, by reduction, 

l(srl) 

The values of x and y make known the position of the 
centre of pressure. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the position of the centre of pressure on a 
rectangular flood-gate, the upper line of the gate coinciding 
with tl^e surface of the water ? 

SOLUTION. 

It is obvious that it will be somewhere on the line joining 
the middle points of the upper and lower edges of the gate. 
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Denote its distance from the upper edge, by 2, the depth of 
the gato, by 2/, and its mass, by M. The distance of the 
centre of gravity from the upper edge will be equal to /. 

From Example 1 (Art. 132), replacing d by Z, and 
reducing, we have, for the moment of inertia of the 
rectangle, 

But the moment of the rectangle is equal to, 

Ml', 

hence, by division, we have, 

Z=il= 1(20. 

That is, the centre of pressure is at two-thirds of the 
distance from the upper to the lower edge of the gate. 

2. Let it be required to find the pressure on a submerged 
rectangular flood-gate ABGD, the plane of 
the gate being vertical. Also, the distance 
of the centre of pressure below the surface 
of the water. 




SOLUTION. 

Let -ELF be the intersection of the plane 
with the surface of the water, and suppose 
the rectangle AG to be prolonged till it 
reaches EF, Let C, (7', and C'\ be the centres of pressure 
of the rectangles EG^ EB^ and A G respectively. Denote 
the distance 6r G'\ by 2, the distance jEZ>, by a, and the 
distance EA^ by a\ Denote the breadth of the gate, by ^, 
and the weight, a imit of volume of the water, by w. 

The pressure on EC will be equal to \d?hw^ and the pres- 
sure on EB will be equal to \a!'^hxo ; hence, the pressure on 
A C will be equal to 

^bw{a^ — a'*) ; 

which is the pressure required. 
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From the principle of moments, the moment of the pres- 
sure on A C\ is equal to the moment of the pressure on EG^ 
minus the moment of the pressure on JEJJB. Hence, from 
the last problem, 

^bw{a^ — a') X 2 = ^bwa' X §a — ^bioa'^ x Ja', 



^ = f 



a» - «'• 



which is the required distance from the surface of the 
water. 

3. Let it be required to find the pressure on a rectangular 
flood-gate, when both sides are pressed, 
the water being at different levels on a^ayga g^^ 
the two sides. Also, to find the centre 
of pressure. 

SOLUTION. 



B 

c 



Denote the depth of water on one j,. ^^ 

side by a, and on the other side, by 
a', the other elements being the same as before. 

The total pressure will, as before, be equal to, 

Estimating z from O upwards, 

* or — a^ 

4. A sluice-gate, 10 feet square, is placed vertically, its 
upper edge coinciding with the surfiice of the water. What 
is the pressure on the upper and lower halves of the gate, 
respectively, the weight of a cubic foot of water being 
taken equal to 62 J lbs. ? Ans. ^812.5 lbs., and 23437.5 lbs. 

5. AVhat must be the thickness of a rectangular dam of 
granite, 'that it may neither rotate about its outer angular 
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point nor slide along its base, the weight of a cubic foot < 
gT^anite being 160 Iba., and the coefficient of frictioTi bctwei 
it and ilie soil being .6 ? 

SOLUTIOS. 

S'lTBt, lo find tlie thickness necessary to prevent rotaticut 
oitwarda. Denote the height of tbc wull, by A, and sup- 
P**se the water to extend from the bottom to the top. De* 
.^te the thickness, by (, and the length of the wall, or dan 
^y '. The weight of the wall in pounds, will be equal to 

Iht X 160 ; 

** tliis being exerted through its centre of gravity, tha 
_ ^ent of the weight with rospect to the outer edge, a 



> will be equal to 



l^e 



iClh X 160 = BOlht\ 



. of the water against the inner face, ii 



^lids, is equal to 

J;A' X62.5 = ?A' X 31.25. 

J T'his pressure ia applied at the centre of pressure, which 

^Example 1) at a distance from the bottom of the wall 

^■\ial to ^h ; hence, its moment with respect to the outer 

'-ige of the wall, is equal to 



■»geofi 



l/t' 



10.4166. 



The pressure of the water tends to produce rotation out-fl 
"^tarda, and the weight of the wall acts to prevent this rota- 1 
■^ion. In order that these forces may be ui equilibriumjj 
tbeir moments must be cfjiial ; or 



SOtt;' -. 



Ih' X 10.4166, 
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Wlicnco, we fiiul, 

t = A-/. 1302 = .36 X A. 

Xext, to find the thickness necessary to prevent sliding 
nlonff the base. The entire force of friction due to the 
weight of the wall, is equal to 

lOOlhtX .6 = 96tt«; 

and in order that the wall may not slide, this must be equal 
to the pressure exerted horizontally against the wall Hence, 

mUit = 31.25W. 

Whence, we find, 

t = .325A. 

If the wall is made thick enough to prevent rotation, it 
will be secure against sliding. 

6. What must be the thickness of a rectangular dam 
15 feet high, the weight of the material being 140 lbs. to 
the cubic foot, that, when the water rises to the top, the 
structure may be just on the point of overturning ? 

Ans, 5.7 ft. 

V. The staves of a cylindrical cistern fiUetl with water, are 
held together by a single hoop. Where must the hoop be 
situated ? 

Ans. At a distance from the bottom equal to one-third of 
the height of the cistern. 

8. Required the pressure of the sea on the cork of an 
empty bottle, when sunk to the depth of 600 feet, tho 
diameter of the cork being ^ of an inch, and a cubic foot of 
sea water being estimated to weigh 64 lbs. ? Ana. 134 Ibii. 
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y Buoyant Effort of Fluids. 

157. Let A represent any solid body suspended in a 
heavy fluid. Conceive this solid to be divided 
into vertical prisms, whose horizontal sections are 
infinitely small. Any one of these prisms will be 
pressed downward by a force equal to the weight 
of a column of fluid, whose base (Art. 155) is j,. ^^ 
equal to the horizontal section of the filament, 
and whose altitude is the distance of its upper surface from 
the surface of the fluid ; it will be pressed upward by a 
force equal to the weight of a column of fluid having the 
same base and an altitude equal to the distance of the lower 
base of the filament from the surface of the fluid. The re- 
sultant of these two pressures is a force exerted vertically 
upwards, and is equal to the w^eight of a column of fluid, 
equal in bulk to that of the filament and having its point 
of application at the centre of gravity of the volume of the 
filament. This being true for each filament of the body, 
and the lateral pressures being such as to destroy each 
other's effects, it follows, that the resultant of all the pres- 
sures upon the body wdll be a vertical force exerted upwards, 
whose intensity is equal to the weight of a portion of the 
fluid, whose volume is equal to that of the solid, and the 
point of application of which is the centre of gravity of the 
volume of the displaced fluid. This upward pressure is call- 
ed the buoyant effort of the fluid, and its point of application 
is called the centre of buoyancy. The line of direction of 
the buoyant effort, in any position of the body, is called a 
line of support. That line of support which passes through 
the centre of gravity of a body, is called the line of rest. 

Floating Bodies. 

158, A body wholly or partially immersed in a heavy 
fluid, is urged do^vnw^rds by its weight applied at its cen- 
tre of gravity, and upwards, by the buoyant effort of the 
fluid applied at the centre of buoyancy. 
11* 
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The body can only be in equilibrium when the line through 
the cnlre of gravity of the body, and the centre of buoy- 
ancy, is vertical ; in other woids, when the line of rest is ver- 
tical. When the weight of the body exceeds the buoyant 
eflbrt, the body will sink to the bottom ; when tliey are 
just equal, it will remain in equilibrium, wherever placed m 
the fluid. When the buoyant effort is greater than the 
weight, it ^^•ill rise to the surface, and after a few osciDations^ 
will come to a state of rest, in such a position, that the 
weight of the disi)laced fluid is equal to that of the body, 
when it is said to float. The upper surface of the fluid is 
then called the plane of floatation^ and its intersection with 
the surface of the body, the line of floatation. 

If a floating body be slightly disturbed from its position 
of equilibrium, the centres of grav- 
ity and buoyancy will no longer 
be in the same vertical line. Let 
DE represent the plane of floata- 
tion, G the centre of gravity of the 
body (Fig. 141), (r// its line of rest, 
and C the centre of buoyancy in 
the disturbed position of the 
body. 

If the line of support GB^ in- 
tersects the line of rest in M^ 
above 6-', as in Fig. 141, the buoy- 
ant elFort and the weight will conspire to restore the body 
to its position of equilibrium ; in this case, the equilibrium 
must be stable. 

If the point M fulls below G, 
as in Fig. 142, the buoyant ef- 
fort and the weight Mill conspire 
to overturn the body ; in this 
case, the body must, before be- 
ing disturbed, have been in a 
state oi unstable equilibrium. 

If the centre of buoyancy and centre of gravity are 



Fig. 140. 
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always on the same vertical, the point 

xl/ will coincide with G (Fig. 143), 

and the bo.ly will be in a state of 

indifferent equilibrium. The Ihniting 

position of the point M^ or of the 

intersection of the lines of rest and j,j ^^ 

of support, obtained by disturbing the 

floating body through an infinitely small angle, is called the 

fneifxcentre of the body. Hence, 

JJ^ the metacentre is above t/ie centre of gravity of the 

hody\ it will he in a state of stable equilibrium^ the li?ie of 

rest being vertical; if it is below the cefitre of gravity^ the 
body toill be in uiistable equilibrium; if the two points 
Coincide, the body will be in indifferent equilibrium. 

The stability of the floating body will be the greater, as 
the metacentre is higher above the centre of gravity. This 
condition is practically fulfilled in loading ships, or other 
floating bodies, by stowing the heavier objects nearest the 
bottom of the vessel. 

Specific Gravity. 

159. The specific gravity of a body is its relative weight / 
that is, it is the number of times the body is heavier than 
an equivalent volume of some other body taken as a 
standard. 

The numerical value of the specific gravity of any body, 
is the quotient obtained by dividing the weight of any 
volume of the body by that of an equivalent volume of the 
standard. 

. For solids and liquids, water is generally taken as the 
standard, and, since this liquid is of diflerent densities at 
different temperatures, it becomes necessary to assume also 
a standard temperature. Most writers have taken 60® 
Fahrenheit as this standard. Some, however, have taken 
3 8° 75 Fah., for the reason that experiment has shown that 
water has its maximum density at this temperature. We 
shall adopt the latter standard, remarking that specific 
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gravities, determined at any temperature, may be readily 
reduced to what they would have been had they been deter- 
mined at any other temperature. 

The densities of pure water at different temperatures has 
been determined with great accuracy by experiment, and 
the results arranged in tables, the density at 3 8° 75 being 
taken as 1. 

Since the specific gravity of a body increases as the 
density of the standard diminishes, it will be a little less 
when referred to water at 3 8° 75 than at any other tempe- 
rature. 

Let d and d' denote the densities of water at any two 
temperatures t and t' ; let s and s' denote the specific 
gravities of the same body, referred to water at these 
temperatures; then, 

s'd^ 
s : a' : : d' : d^ /. s = -^ . ( 146.) 

This formula is applicable in any case where it is necessary 
to reduce the specific gravity taken at the temperature t' 
to what it would have been if taken at the temperature U 
If ^ = 38°75, we have <? = 1, and the formula becomes, 

5 = s'c?' ( 147.) 

Hence, to reduce the specific gravity toJcen at the tem- 
perature t\ to the standard tetnperatxtre^ multiply it hy 
the tabular density of water at the temperature t\ 

The specific gravity should also be corrected for expan- 
sion. This correction is made in a manner entirely similar 
to the last. Denote the volumes of the same body at the 
temperatures t and t\ by v and v', and the apparent specifio 
gravities, after the last con*ection, by S and /S'j then, 

state ;S : /S' : : v' : V, /. S = — (148.) 
If th. V ^ ' 
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I^ ^ is the standard temperature, and v the unit of volume 
ve have, 

/S = /S' X v' . . . . ( 149.) 

In what follows, we shall suppose that the specific gravi- 
ties are taken at the standard temperature, in which case 
no correction will be necessary. 

Gases are generally referred to atmospheric air as a 
standard, but, as air may be readily referred to w^ater as a 
standard, we shall, for the purpose of simplification, suppose 
that the standard for all bodies is distilled water at 3 8° 75 
Fahrenheit. 

Hydrostatic Balance. 

160. This balance is similar to 
that described in Article 81, ex- 
cept the scale-pans have hooks at- 
tached to their lower surfaces for 

the purpose of suspending bodies. 

The suspension is effected by a 

fine platinum wire, or by some — 

other material not acted upon by 

the liquids employed. 



i 



m 



1. 



Fig. 144. 



To determine the Specific Gravity of an Insoluble Body. 

161. Attach the suspending wire to the first scale-pan, 
and after allowing it to sink in a vessel of water, to a ceitain 
depth, counterpoise it by an equal weight, attached to the 
hook of the second scale-pan. Place the body in the first 
scale-pan, and counterpoise it by weights in the second pan. 
These weights will give the weight of the body in air. 
Next, attach the body to the suspending wire, and immerse 
it in the water. The buoyant effort of the water will be 
equal to the weight of a volume of water equivalent to that 
of the body (Art. 157) ; hence, the second pan will descend. 
Restore the equilibrium by weights placed in the first pa' 
These weights will give the weight of the displaced wat 
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Divide the weight of the body in air by the weight just 
found, and the quotient will be the specific gravity sougbt. 
If the body will not sink in water, determine its weight in 
air as beibre ; then attach to it a body so heavy, that the 
combination will shik ; find, as before, the loss of weight of 
the combination, and also the loss of weight of the heavier 
body ; take the latter from the former, and the difference 
will be the loss of weight of the lighter body ; divide its 
weight in air by this weight, and the quotient will be the 
specific gravity sought. 

If groat accuracy is required, account must be taken of 
the buoyant effort of the air, which, when the body is very 
light, and of considerable dimensions, will render the appa- 
rent weight less than the true weight, or the weight in 
vacuum. Since the weights used in counterpoising are 
always very dense, and of small dimensions, the buoyant 
effort of the air upon them may always be neglected. 

To determine the true weight of a body in vacuum : let 
ic denote its weight in air, w' its weight in water, and W its 
weight in vacuum; then will W — w, and TF — w\ denote 
its loss of weight in air and water; denote the specific 
gravity of air referred to water, by s. Since the losses of 
weight in air and water arc proportional to their specific 
gravities, we have, 

W— w : W — w' : : 8 : I'y or, TF— w?=:«Tr— sw\ 

.-. W = 



w — sw' 



1-8 

This weight should be used, instead of the weight in air. 

To determine the Specific Gravity of ZiquidB. 

162. First Method. — Take a vial with a narrow neck, 
and weigh it ; fill it with the liquid, and weigh again ; 
empty out the liquid, and fill vnih water, and weigh again ; 
deduct from the last two weights, respectively, the weight 
of the vial ; these results will give the weights of equal 
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Volumes of the liquid and of water. Divide the former by 
the latter, and the quotient will be the si)eeific gravity 
sought. 

Second Method. — ^Take a heavy body, that will sink both 
in the liquid and in water, and which will not be aotcMl uj»on 
by either; determine its loss of weight, as already explained, 
first in the liquid, then in water ; divide the former by the 
latter, and the quotient will be the speciiic gravity sought. 
The reason is evident. 

Third Method. — Let AJB and CD represent two 

graduated glasa tubes of half an inch in 

diameter, open at both ends. Let tlicir 

upper ends communicate with the receiver 

of an air-pump, and their lower ends dip 

into two cisterns, one containhig distilled 

water, and the other the liquid whose 

specific gravity is to be determined. Let ' J^}"^^^ 
the air be partially exhausted from the 
receiver by means of an air-pump ; the liquids will rise in 
the tubes, but to different heights, these being inversely as 
the specific gravities of the liquids. If we divide theheigi t 
of the column of water by that of the other liquid, the 
quotient will be the specific gravity sought. By creating 
different degrees of rarefaction, the columns will rise to 
different heights, but their ratios ought to be the same. We 
are thus enabled to make a series of observations, each cor- 
responding to a different degi-ee of rarefaction, from which 
a more accurate result can be had than from a single obser- 
vation. 

To determine the Specific Gravity of a Soluble Body. 

163. Find its specific gravity by the method already 
given, Avith respect to some liquid in which it is not soluble, 
and find also the specific gravity of this liquid referred to 
water; take the product of these si^ecific gravities, and it 
will be the specific gravity sought. For, if the body is r/i 
times heavier than an equivalent volume of the liquid userl, 
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and this Ls n times heavier than an equivalent volume 
water, it follows that the body is mn times heavier than L 
volume of water, whence the rule. 

The auxiliary liquid, in some cases, might be a saturated sol 
tiou of the given body in water ; the rule remains unchanged- " 

To determine the Specific Gravity of the Air. 

164. Take a hollow globe, fitted with a stop-cock, to 
shut off communication with the external air, and, by means 
of the air-pump or condensing syringe, pump in as much air 
as is convenient, close the stop-cock, and weigh the globe 
thus filled. Provide a glass tube, graduated so as to show 
cubic inches and decimals of a cubic 

inch, and, having filled it with mer- 
cury, invert it over a mercury bath. 
Open the stopcock, and allow the com- 
pressed air to escape into the inverted 
tube, taking care to bring the tube 
into such a position that the mercury 
^^dthout the tube is at the same level 
as within. The reading on the tube 
will give the volume of the escaped air. Weigh the globe 
again, and subtract the weight thus found fi*om the first 
weight; this difference will indicate the weight of the 
escaped air. Having reduced the measured volume of air 
to what it would have occupied at a standard temperature 
and barometric pressure, by means of rules yet to be 
deduced, compute the weight of an equivalent volume of 
water ; divide the weight of the corrected volume of air by 
that of an equivalent volume of distilled water, and the 
quotient will be the specific gravity sought. 

To determine the Specific Gravity of a Gas. 

165. Take a glass globe of suitable dimensions, fitted 
with a stop-cock for shutting off communication with the 
atmosphere. Fill the globe with air, and determine the 
weight of the globe thus filled referred to a vacuum, as 
already explained. From the known volume of the globe 
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and the specific gravity of air, the ivciylit of the contained 
air can be computed; subtract thin from tbo proi-ioiis 
weight, aud wc shall have the triie weight of tlie globe 
alone; determine in Bticcessioti tiie weights of tlie globe 
filled with water and witli the gas in vacuum, and fioiii encli 
Wbtract the weight of the globe ; divide the latter result by 
tie former ; the quotient will be the specific gravity required, 
Hydrometsn. 
IBS, A hydrometer is a floating body, used for tbo i>nr- 
pose of determining specific gravities. Its constrnction de- 
pends upon the principle of floatation. Ilydvonielera are 
of two kinds. 1. Those in whicli the submerged volume is 
Wnstant. 2. Those in which the weight of the instrument 
Knmins constant. 

Nicholaon'i Hydrometer. 
U7, This instrument consists of a hollow brass cylinder 
A, at the lower extremity of which is iiistencd 
a basket i?, and at the upper extremity a wire, 
bearing a scale-pan 0. At the bottom of the 
basket is a ball of glass ^, containing mor- 
cnry, tie object of which is, to cause the in- 
Btmment to float in an upright position. By 
means of this ballast, the instrument is ad- 
justed 90 that a weight of 500 grains, placed 
m the pan C, will sink it in distilled water to 
a notch D, filed in the neck. 

To determine the specific gravity of a solid fib.14i. 
vhich weighs less than 500 grains. Place the 
body in the pan C, and add weights till the instrument 
auks, in distilled water, to the notch D. The added 
weights, substracted from 500 grains, will give the weight 
of the body in air. Pkice the body in the basket S, which 
generally has a reljculated cover, to prevent the body from 
floating away, and add other weights to the pan, until the 
inBtrumcnt again sinks to the notch D. The weights last 
added pve the weight of the water displaced by the body. 
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Divide the fii*st of these weights by the second, and th^ 
quotient will be the specific gravity re<|uired. 

To find the specific gravity of a liquid. Having carefiill^r 
weighed the instrument, place it in the liquid, and add 
weights to the scale-pan till it sinks to 2>. The weight of 
the instrument, plus the sum of the weights added, will be 
the weight of the liquid displaced by the instrument. Next, 
place the instrument in distilled water, and add weights till 
it sinks to D, The weight of the instrument, plus the added 
weights, gives the weight of the displaced water. Divide 
the first result by the second, and the quotient will be the 
specific gravity required. The reason for this rule is evident. 

A modification of this instrument, in which the basket i?, 
is omitted, is sometimes constructed for determining specific 
gravities of liquids only. This kind of hydrometer is 
generally made of glass, that it may not be acted .upon 
chemically, by the liquids into which it is plunged. The 
hydrometer just described, is generally known as Fahren- 
helVs hydrometer^ or FahrenheWs areometer. 

Scale Areometer. 
168. The scale areometer is a hydrometer whose weight 
remains constant ; the specific gravity of a liquid is made 
known by the depth to which it sinks in it. The 
instrument consists of a hollow glass cylinder -4, o 

with a stem (7, of uniform diameter. At the 
bottom of the cylinder is a bulb B^ containing 
mercury, to make the instrument float upright. "> 

By introducing a suitable quantity of mercury, 
the instrument may be adjusted so as to float at 
any desired point of the stem. When it is de- 
signed to determine the specific gravities of liquids, 
both heavier and lighter than water, it is bal- -^ 

lasted so that in distilled water, it will sink to the Fig, 143. 
middle of the stem. This point is marked on the 
stem with a file, and since the specific gravity of water is 1, 
it is numbered 1 on the scale. A liquid is then formed by 
dissolving common salt in water .whose specific gravity is 
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1.1, and the instnmicDt is allowed to float freely in it ; the 
points, to which it then shiks, is marked on the stem, and 
the intermediate part of the scale, II E^ is divided into 10 
equal parts, and the graduation continued above and below 
throughout the stem. The scale thus constructed is marked 
on a piece of paper placed within the hollow stem. To use this 
hydrometer, we have simply to put it into the liquid and 
allow it to come to rest ; the division of the scale which cor- 
responds to the surface of floatation, makes known the spe- 
cific gravity of the liquid. The hypothesis on which this 
instrument is graduated, is, that the increments of s])ecitic 
gravity are proportional to the increments of the submerged 
portion of the stem. This hypothesis is only approximately 
true, but it approaches more nearly to the truth as the dia- 
meter of the stem diminishes. 

When it is only desired to use the instrument for hquids 
heavier than water, the instrument is ballasted so that the 
division 1 shall come near the top of the stem. If it is to 
he used for liquids lighter than water, it is ballasted so that 
the division 1 shall fall near the bottom of the stem. In 
this case we determine the point 0.9 by ushig a mixture of 
alcohol and water, the principle of graduation being the same 
88 in the first instance. 

Volumeter. 

169. The volumeter is a modification of the scale areo- 
Dieter, differing from it only in the method of graduation. 
The graduation is effected as follows : The instru- 
Jflent is placed in distilled water, and allowed to p 
come to a state of rest, and the point on the stem °'* 
vhere the surface cuts it, is marked with a file. 
The submerged volume is then Jiccurately deter- 
J^ed, and the stem is graduated in such a man- '^ 
'ier that each division uidicates a volume equal to 
a hundredth part of the volume origuially sub- 
Dierged. The divisions are then numbered from 
the first mark in both directions, as indicated in "^ 
the figure. To use the instrument, place it in the '^* ^^* 
Wpiid, and note the division to which it sinks ; 
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divide 100 by the number indicated, and the quotient ^^t11 
be the specific gravity sought. The principle employed is, 
that the specific gravities of liquids are inversely as the vol- 
umes of equal weights. Suppose that the instrument indi- 
cates X parts ; then the weight of the instrument displaces 
X parts of the hquid, whilst it displaces 100 parts of 
water. Denoting the specific gravity of the liquid by /S, and 
that of water by 1, we have, 

c 100 

X 

A table may be computed to save the necessity of per- 
forming the division. 

Densimeter. 

170. The densimeter is a modification of the volum- 
eter, and admits of use when only a small portion of the 
liquid can be had, as is often the case in examining 
animal secretions, such as bile, chyle, &g. The g 

construction of the densimeter differs from that of 
the volumeter, last described, in having a small 
cup at the upper extremity of the stem, destined ^\ 

to receive the fluid whose specific gravity is to be 
determined. ^ 

The instrument is ballasted so that when the cup 
is empty, the densimeter will sink in distilled water 
to a point i?, near the bottom of the stem. This 
point is the of the instrument. The cup is then V 

filled with distilled w^ater, and the point (7, to Fig. i5o. 
which it sinks, is marked ; the space -Z? (7, is divi- 
ded into any number of equal parts, say 10, and the grad- 
uation is continued to the top of the tube. 

To use the instrument, place it in distilled w^ater, and fill 
the cup with the liquid in question, and note the division to 
which it sinks. Divide 10 by the number of this division, 
and the quotient will be the specific gravity required. The 
principle of the densimeter is the same as that of the volu- 
meter. 
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Centesimal Alcoholometer of Gay Lussac. 

IVl. This instriiiiK'Ht is the same in construction as the 
scale areometer ; the graduation is, however, made on a diff- 
erent piinciple. Its object is, to determine the percentage of 
alcohol in a mixture of alcohol and water. The graduation is 
made as follows : the instrument is fii-st i)laced hi absohite 
alcohol, and ballasted so that it will sink nearly to the top 
of the stem. This point is marked ] 00. Xext, a mixtiue 
of 95 parts of alcohol and 6 of water, is made, and the point 
to Avhich the instrument sinks, is marked 95. The inter- 
mediate space is divided into 5 equal parts. Next, a mix- 
ture of 90 parts of alcohol and 10 of water is made ; the 
point to which the instrument sniks, is marked 00, and the 
space between this and 95, is divided hito 5 equal parts. In 
this manner, the entire stem is graduated by successive 
operations. The spaces on the scale are not equal at differ- 
ent points, but, for a space of five parts, they may be re- 
garded as equal, without sensible error. 

To use the instrument, place it in the mixture of alcohol 
and water, and read the division to which it sinks ; this will 
indicate the percentage of alcohol in the mixture. 

In all of the instruments, the temperature has to be taken 
into account ; this is usually effected by means of correc- 
tions, which are tabulated to accompany the different 
instruments. 

On the principle of the alcoholometer, are constructed a 
great variety of areometers, for the purpose of determining 
the degrees of saturation of wines, syrups, and other liquids 
employed in the arts. 

In some nicely constructed hydrometers, the mercury 
used as ballast serves also to fill the bulb of a delicate ther- 
mometer, whose stem rises into the cylinder of the instru- 
ment, and thus enables us to note the temperature of the 
fluid in w^hich it is immersed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

I. A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 ounces. Requirei' 
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tlie weight of a cubical block of stone, one of whose edges 
is 4 feet, its specific gravity being 2.5. Ans. 10000 lbs. 

2. Required the number of cubic feet in a body whose 
weiglit is 1000 lbs., its specific gravity being 1.25. 

Ans, 12.8. 

3. Two lumps of metal weigh respectively 3 lbs., and 1 lb., 
and their specific gravities are 5 and 9. What will be the 
specific gravity of an alloy formed by melting them together, 
supposing no contraction of volume to take place. 

Ans, 5.625. 

4. A body weighing 20 grains has a specific gravity of 2.5. 
Required its loss of weight in water. Ans, 8 grains. 

5. A body weighs 25 grains in water, and 40 grains in a 
liquid wliose specific gravity is .7. What is the weight of 
the body in vacuum ? Ans, 75 grains. 

6. A Nicholson's hydrometer weighs 250 grains, and it 
requires an additional weight of 336 grains to sink it to the 
notch in the stem, in a mixture of alcohol and water. What 
is the specific gravity of the mixture? Ans. .781. 

7. A block of wood is found to sink in distilled water till 
•J- of its volume is submerged. What is its specific gravity ? 

Ans. .875. 

8. The weight of a piece of cork in air, is f oz. ; the 
weight of a piece of lead in water, is 6|^ oz. ; the weight of 
the cork and lead together in water, is 4j^ oz. What is 
the specific gravity of the cork ? Ans, 0.24. 

9. A solid, whose weight is 250 grains, weighs in water, 
147 grains, and, in another fluid, 120 grains. What is the 
specific gravity of the latter fluid ? Ans, 1.262. 

10. A soUd weighs 60 grains in air, 40 in water, and 30 in 
an acid. What is the specific gravity of the acid ? 

Ans, 1.5. 
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The following table of the specific gravity of some of the 
most important solid and fluid bodies, is compiled from a 
table given in the Ordnance Manual. 

TABLE OF SPECIFIC GRAVmES OF SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 



BOLIDfl. 



Antimony, cast 

Brass, cast 

Copper, cast 

Gold, hammered 

Iron, bar 

Iron, cast 

Lead, cast 

Mercury at 32" F ... . 

" at 60° 

riatina, rolled 

" hammered... 
Silver, hammered. . . . 

Tin, cast 

Zinc, cast 

Bricks 

Chalk 

Coal, bituminous 

Diamond 

Earth, common 

Gypsum. , 

Ivory 



BPSa OSAY. 



6.712 

8.396 

8.788 

19.361 

7.788 

7.207 

11.352 

13.598 

13.580 

22.069 

20.337 

10.511 

7.291 

6.861 

1.900 

2.784 

1.270 

3.621 

1 500 

2.168 

1.822 



SOLIDS. 



Limestone 

Marble, common .... 

Salt, common 

Sand 

Slate 

Stone, common 

Tallow 

Boxwood 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Lignum vitae 

Mahogany 

Oak, heart 

Pine, yellow 

Nitric acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Alcohol, absolute .... 
Ether, sulphuric .... 

Sea water 

Olive oil 

Oil of Turpentine . . . 



BPSO. OBAT. 



3.180 
2.686 
2.180 
1.8U0 
2.672 
2.520 
0.945 
0.912 
0.596 
0.716 
1.333 
0.854 
1.170 
0.660 
1.217 
1.841 
0.792 
0.715 
1.026 
0.915 
0.870 



Thermometer. 

lya, A thermometer is an instrument used for measur- 
ing the temperatures of bodies. It is found, by observation, 
that almost all bodies expand when heated, and contract 
when cooled, so that, other things being equal, they always 
occupy the same volumes at the same temperatures. It is 
also found that different bodies expand and contract in a 
different ratio for the same increments of temperature. As 
a general rule, liquids expand much more rapidly than solids, 
and gases much more rapidly than liquids. The construc- 
tion of the thermometer depends upon this principle of 
unequal expansibility of different bodies. A great variety 
of combinations have been used in the construction of ther- 
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mometers, only one of which, the common mercurial th 
mofneter, will be described. 

The mercurial thermometer consists of a cylindrical o 
spherical bulb A^ at the upper extremity of which, 
is a narrow tube of uniform bore, hermetically 
sealed at its upper end. The bulb and tube are 
nearly filled with mercury, and the whole is 
attached to a frame, on which is a scale for deter- 
mining the temperature, which is indicated by the 
rise and fall of the mercury in the tube. 

The tube should be of uniform bore through- 
out, and, when this is the case, it is found that 
the relative expansion of the mercury and glass 
is very nearly uniform for constant increments of 
temperature. A theraiometer maybe constructed 
and graduated as follows : A tube of uniform j,j ^^j 
bore is selected, and upon one extremity a bulb is 
blown, which may be cylindrical or spherical ; the former 
shape is, on many accounts, the preferable one. At the 
other extremity, a comcal-sliai)cd funnel is blo^vn open at 
the top. The funnel is filled with mercury, which should be 
of the purest quality, and the whole being held vertical, the 
heat of a spirit-lamp is applied to the bulb, which expand- 
ing the air contained in it, forces a portion in bubbles up 
through the mercury in the fimnel. The instrument is next 
allowed to cool, when a portion of mercury is forced down 
the capillary tube into the bulb. By a repetition of this 
process, the entire bulb may be filled with mercury, as well 
as the tube itself. Heat is then applied to the bulb, until 
the mercury is made to boil ; and, on being cooled do\Mi to 
a little above the highest temperature which it is desired to 
measure, the top of the tube is melted off by means of a 
jet of flame, urged by a blow-pipe, and the whole is her- 
metically sealed. The instrument, thus prepared, is attached 
to a frame, and graduated as follows : 

The instrument is plimged into a bath of melting ice, 
and, after being allowed to remain a sufficient time for the 
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parts of the instninieui to take the uniform temperature of) 
the mehiiig ice, tlie height of the mercury in the tube i 
marked on the scale. This gives the freezing point of the:l 
scale. The instrument is nest plunged into a bath of boiling',! 
water, and allowed to remain long enough for all of the parta 9 
to acquire the temperature of the water and steam. Tlie f 
height of the mercary is then marked on the scale. Tlilafl 
gives the boiling point of the scale. The freeing and ] 
boiling points having been determined, the intenuediiito 
space ia divided into a certain number of equal paits, 
according to the scale adopted, and the graduation is then 
continued, both upwards and downwards, to any desired. J 
extent. Tliree principal scales are used. FAHKENHErr^J 
scale, in which the space between the freezing and boiling^ 
point b divided into 180 equal parts, called degrees, the 
freezing point being marked 32°, and the boiling point 212°. 
In this scale, the point ia 32 degrees below the freezing 
point. The Centigrade scale, in which the space between 
the fixed points is divided into 100 equal parts, called 
degrees. The of this scale is at the freezing point. 
Eeaumue's scale, in which the same space is divided into 
30 equal parts, called degrees. Tlie of this scale also is i 
at the freezing point. 

If we denote the number of degrees on the Fahrenheit, j 
Centigrade, and Reaumur scales, by F, C, and R respeo- ] 
lively, the fbilowing formula will enable us to pass from I 
any one of these scales to any otlier ; 



K-p*- 



l-K" 



.\m. 



The scale most in use in this countiy ia Fahkenbei 
Tlie other two are much used in Europe, pailacularly the A 
Centigrade scale. 

Velocity of a liquid flowing through a small orifice. 
1T3. Let ADD represent a vessel, having a very smallj 
orifice at its bottom, and filled witli aiiy liquid. 
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Denote the area of the orifice, by a, and its 
depth below the upper surface, by h. Let I> 
represent an infinitely small layer of the liquid 
situated at the orifice, and denote its height, 
by h'. This layer is (Art. 155) urged down- >'>'*^^'^ 

wards by a force equal to the weight of a ^»g-iM. 
column of the liquid whose base is equal to the onfice, and 
whose height is h ; denoting this pressure, by p^ and the 
weight of a unit of volume of the liquid, by to, we shall 
have, 

p = wah. 



If the element is pressed downwards by its own weight 
alone, this pressure being denoted \yj p\ we have, 

p' = wah\ 

Dividing the former equation by the latter, member by 
member, we have, 

p __ h ^ 
p' "" A^' 

that is, the pressures are to each other as the heights h 
and h\ 

Were the element to fall through the small height h\ 
under the action of the pressure p\ or its own weight, the 
velocity generated would (Art. 115) be given by the 
equation, 



v' = ^/'lgh'. 

Denoting the velocity actually generated whilst the ele- 
ment is falling throught the height h\ by v^ and recol- 
lecting that the velocities generated in falling through a 
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given height, are to each other as the square roots of the 
pressures, we shall have, 



V : v' : : -y/p : y^, 



Substituting for v' its value, just deduced, and for — , its 

h ^ 

value, j-fi ^^ have 

V = '/2[/h (150.) 



Hence, we conclude that a liquid lolll issue from a very 
small orifice at the bottotn of the containing vessel, with a 
velocity equal to that acquired by a heavy body in falling 
freely through a height equal to the depth of the orifice 
below the surface of thefiidd. 

We have seen that the pressure due to the weight of a 
fluid upon any point of the surfiice of the contaimng vessel, 
is normal to the surface, and is always proportional to the 
depth of the point below the level of the free surface. 
Hence, if the side of a vessel be thin, so as not to affect the 
flow of the liquid, and an orifice be made at any point, the 
Hquid will flow out in a jet, normal to the surface at the 
opening, and with a velocity due to a height equal to that 
of the orifice from the free surface of the fluid. 

If the oiifice is on the vertical side of a vessel, the initial 
direction of the jet will be horizontal ; if it be made at a 
point where the tangent plane is oblique to the horizon, the 
initial direction of the jet will be oblique ; if the opening is 
made on the upper side of a por- 
tion of a vessel where the tangent 
is horizontal, the jet will be 
directed upwards, and will rise 
to a height due to the velocity ; 
diat is, to the height of the Fig. i68. 

upper surfece of the fluid. This 
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can 1)0 illustrated i'X]>oninciitally, by introducing a tube u.^^ 
the bottom of a vessel of water, and bending its o\t^^^ 
extremity upwards, when the fluid will be observed to iri^^ 
to the level of the upper surface of the water in the ves^^^' 

!^>> Spouting of liquids on a Horizontal Plane. 

IT-l. Let KL represent a vessel filled with water. L 
D represent an orifice in its ver- 
tical side, and DE the path j^ 
described by the spouting fluid^ ^§11^*""^ 
We may regard each drop o^ ^H^ """V*^^ 
water as it issues from the orificCj ^H^'^^"" r\\ 
as a projectile shot forth horii* ^&--«^~-^B?^A^\ 
zontally, and then acted upon b^ "™ ■ ' — ^^^%^' 
the force of gravity. Its path j,. ^^ 
will, therefore, be a parabola, 

and the circumstances of its motion will be made known by 
a discussion of Equations (115) and (120). 

Denote the distance DK^ by h\ and the distance 2>X, by 
h. We have, from Equation (120), by making y equal to 
h\ and x = KE^ 



= / 



g 



But we have found that v = -y/ 1gh\ hence, by substitu- 
tion, we have, 

KE = 2VM\ 

If we describe a semicircle on jKX, as a diameter, and 
through D draw an ordinate DII^ we shall have, from a 
well-known property of the circle, 

\Ience we have, by substitution. 



KE = 2DE: 
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Since there arc two points on KL at wliieli tlie onlinatea 
^^e equal, it follows that there are two oriiices throng]) 
^hich the fluid will spout to the same distance on the 
'lorizontal plane; one of these will be as far above the 
centre 0^ as the other is below it. 

If the orifice be at 0, midway between K and X, the 
^I'dinate OS will be the greatest possible, and the range 
•^2" will be a maximum. The range in this case will be 
^qnal to the diameter of the circle JAIK^ or to the 
distance from the level of the water in the vessel to the 
horizontal plane. 

If a semi-parabola LE'ha described, having its axis ver- 
tical, its vertex at X, and focus at -ff^ then may every point 
P, within the curve, be reached by two separate jots issuing 
from the side of the vessel ; every point on the curve can be 
reached by one, and only one ; whilst points lying without 
the curve cannot be reached by any jot whatever. 

If the jet is directed obliquely upwards by a short pipe 
A (Fig. 153), the path described by each particle will still be 
the arc of a parabola ABC, Since each particle of the 
liquid may be regarded as a body projected obliquely up- 
ward, the nature of the path and the circutnstanccs of the 
motion will be given by Equation ( 115 ). 

In like manner, a discussion of the same equation will 
make known the nature of the path and the circumstances 
of motion, when the jet is directed obliquely downwards by 
means of a short tube. 

Modifications due to extraneous pressure. 

175. If we suppose the upper surface of the liquid, in 
any of the preceding cases, to be pressed by any force, as 
when it is urged downwards by a piston, we may denote the 
height of a column of fluid whose weight is equal to the ex- 
traneous pressure, by h'. The velocity of efilux will then be 
given by the equation. 
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Tlie pressure of the atmosphere acts equally on the upper 
surface and the surface of the opening ; hence, in ordinary 
cases, it may be neglected ; but were the water to flow into 
a vacuum, or into rarefied air, the pressure must be taken 
into account, and this may be done by means of the formula 
just given. 

Should "the flow take place into condensed air, or into any 
mediima which opposes a greater resistance than the atmos- 
pheric pressure, the extraneous pressure would act upwards, 
A' would be negative, and the preceding formula would 
become, 

V = ^2(/{h — A'). 

Coefficients of Efflux and Velocity. 

I'y6. When a vessel empties itself through a small orifice 
at its bottom, it is observed that the particles of fluid near 
the top descend In vertical lines ; when they approach the 
bottom they incline towards the orifice, the converging lines 
of fluid particles tending to cross each other as they emerge 
jfrom the vessel. The result is, that the stream grows nar- 
rower, j^er leaving the vessel, until it reaches a point at a 
distance from the vessel equal to about the radius of the 
orifice, when the contraction becomes a minimum, and below 
that point the vein again spreads out. This phenomenon is 
called the contraction of the vein. The cross section at the 
most contracted part of the vein, is not far from ^^ of the 
area of the orifice, when the vessel is very thin. If we de- 
note the area of the orifice, by a, and the area of the least 
cross section of the vein, by a', we shall have, 

in which A; is a number to be determined by experiment. 
This number is called the coefficie^it of contraction. 

To find the quantity of water discharged through an ori- 
fice at the bottom of the containing vessel, in a second, we 
have only to multiply the area of the smallest cross section 
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of the vein, by the velocity. Denoting the quantity dis- 
charged in one second, by Q\ we shall have, 

This formula is only true on the supposition that the 
actual velocity is equal to the theoretical velocity, which is 
not the case, as has been shown by experiment. The theo- 
retical velocity has been shown to be equal to ^2gh^ and 
if we denote the actual velocity, by v', we shall have, 

v' = ly/2g\ 

ia which7 is to be determined by experiment ; this value of 
/ is slightly less than 1, and is called the coefficient ofveloo- 
ity. In order to get tho actual discharge, we must replace 

y/^gh by l^2gh^ in the preceding equation. Doing so, 
and denoting the actual discharge per second, by §, we have, 



Q = hla^/2gh, • 

The product Td^ is called the coefficient of efflux. It has 
been shown by experiment, that this coefficient for orifices 
in thin plates, is not quite constant. It decreases slightly, as 
the area of the orifice and the velocity are increased ; and 
it is further found to be greater for circular orifices than for 
those of any other shape. 

If we denote the coefficient of efflux, by m, we have, 

Q = ma^2gh. 

In this equation, h is called the head of water. Hence, 
we may defijie the head of water to be the distance from 
the orifice to the plane of the upper surface of the fluid. 

The mean value of m coiTesponding to orifices of from 
J to 6 inches in diameter, with from 4 to 20 feet head of 
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Trater, has been found to be about .615. K we take tl^- ^ 
value of A: = .04, we shall have, 



m .615 
• k .640 



That is, the actual velocity is only ^^^ of the theoretical 
velocity. This diminution is due to friction, viscosity, &c. 




Tig. 155. 



Xiffluz through Short Tubes. 

177. It is found that the discharge from a given orifice 
is increased, when the thickness of the plate through which 
the flow takes place, is increased ; also, when a short tube is 
introduced. 

When a tube AS, is employed which is not more than 
four times as long as the diameter of the 
orifice, the value of m becomes, on an aver- 
age, equal to .813 ; that is, the discharge 
per second is 1.325 times greater when the 
tube is usedy than without it. In using the 
cylindrical tube, the contraction takes place 
at the outlet of the vessel, and not at the outlet of the tube. 

Compound mouth-pieces are sometimes used formed of 
two conic frustrums, as shown in the figure, 
having the form of the vein. It has been 
shown by Etelweix, that the most effec- 
tive tubes of this form should have the 
diameter of the cross section (7Z>, equal 
to .833 of the diameter AB. The angle 
made by the sides C£J and J9i^ should be 
about 5° 9', and the length of this portion should be three 
times that of the other. 




Fig. 156. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. With what theoretical velocity will water issue ^om a i 
BDiall orifice l^-fs feet below the surface of the fluid ? 
\ Am. 32|ft. 
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2. If the area of the orifice, in the last example, is ^jf of a 
square foot, and the coefficient of efflux .015, how many 
cubic feet of water Avill be discharged jier minute ? 

Ans, 1 18.095 ft. 

3. A vessel, constantly filled with Avater, is 4 feet high, 
^th a cross-sec'. ion of one square foot ; an orifice in the 
bottom has an area of one square uicli. In what time will 
three-fourths of the water be drawTi off, the coefficient of 
efflux being .6 ? A?i8, -J minute, nearly. 

4. A vessel is kept constantly full of water, ftow many 
cubic feet of water will be discharged per minute from an 
orifice 9 feet below the upper surface, having an area of 1 
square inch, the coefficient of effiux being .0 ? 

A71S, C cul)ic feet, about. 

5. In the last example, what will be the discharge per 
minute, if we suppose each square foot of the upper surface 
to be pressed by a force of 045 lbs. ? 

A?i.s. 8j cubic feet, about. 

6. The head of water is 16 feet, and the orifice is yj^ of 
a square foot. What quantity of water will be discharged 
per second, when the orifice is through a thin jilate ? 

soLunox. 
In this case, we have. 



Q = .615 X .01 v^2 X 32^ X 10 = .197 cubic feet. 
When a short cylindrical tube is used, we have, 
Q = .197 X 1.325 = .201 cubic feet. 

In Etelwken's compound mouthpiece, if we take the 
smallest cross-section as the orifice, and denote it by a, it is 
found that the discharge is 2} times that through an orifice 
of the same size hi a thin plate. In this case, we have, sup- 
posing a = T^^ of a square foot, 

g = .197 X 2^ = .49 cubic feet. 




/ 
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Motion of water in open channels. 




178. When water flows through an open channel, as i 
A river, canal, or open aqueduct, the form of the channer - 
being always the same, and the supply of water being con^ 
stant, it is a matter of obseiwation that the flow becomes 
unitonn ; that is, the quantity of water that flows throngl*^ 
any cioss-section, in a given tune, is constant. On accoimt 
of adhesion, friction, <fec., the particles of water next the 
sides and bottom of the channel have their motion retarded. 
This retai^dation is imparted to the next layer of particles, 
b^it in a less degree, and so on, till a Hue of particles is 
reached whose velocity is greater than that of any other 
fihunent. This line, or filament of particles, is called the 
axis of the stream. In the case of cylindrical pipes, the 
axis coincides sensibly with the axis of the pipe ; in straight, 
open channels, it coincides with that line of the upper sur- 
face which is midway between the sides. 

A section at right-angles to the axis is called a cross-sec- 
tlon^ and, from what has been shown, the velocities of the 
fluid particles will be different at different points of the 
same cross-section. The mean velocity corresponding to 
any cross-section, is the average velocity of the particles at 
every point of that section. The mean velocity may be 
found by dividing the volume which flows through the sec- 
tion in one second, by the area of the cross-section. Since 
tlie same volume flows through each cross-section per 
second, after the flow has become uniform, it follows that, 
in channels of varying width, the mean velocity, at any 
section, will be inversely as the area of the section. 

The intersection of the plane of cross-section with the 
sides and bottom of the channel, is called the perimeter of 
the section. In the case of a pipe which is constantly filled, 
the peruneter is the entire line of intersection of the plane 
of cross-section, with the interior surface of the pipe. 

The mean velocity of water in an open channel depends, 
in the first place, upon its inclination to the horizon. As the 
inclination becomes greater, the component of gravity in the 
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<&'ection of the channel increases, and, consequently, the 
velocity becomes greater. Denoting the inclination by jT, and 
resolving the force of gravity into two components, one at 
right angles to the upper surface, and the other parallel to 
itj we shall have for the latter component, 

^sinZ 

This is the only force that acts to increase the velocity. 
The velocity will be diminished by friction, adhesion, <fcc. 
The total eflfect of these resistances will depend upon tlie 
ratio of the perimeter to the area of the cross section, and 
also upon the velocity. The cross-section being the same, 
the resistances will increase as the perimeter increases ; con- 
sequently, for the same cross-section, the resistance of fric- 
tion will be the least possible when the perimeter is least 
possible. The retardation of the flow will also dimhiish as 
the area of the cross-section is increased, other things re- 
maining unchanged. 

If w^e denote the area of the cross-section by or, the 
perimeter, by P, and the velocity, by v, we shall have, 

in which f denotes some function of v. 

Since the inclination is very small in all practical cases, 
we may place the inclination itself for the sine of the inclin- 
ation, and doing so, it has been shown by Peony, that the 
function of v may be expressed by two terms, one of which 
is of the first, and the other of the second degree, with re- 
spect to V ; or, 

oal 

Denoting -^ by i2, — by Ic^ and - by ^, we have, finally, 
-*• if y • 

JCV + IV^ = Ely 
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in wliich k and I are constants, to be determined by expeii- 
ment. According to Etelwein, we have, 

k = .0000242651, and I = .0001114165. 

Substituting these values, and solving with respect to v, 
we have, 



V = -0.1088941604 + -/.Ol 18580490 + 8975.414285^Z, 

from which the velocity can be found when -B and J are 
known. The values of k and Z, and consequently that of v, 
were found by Peony to be somewhat different from those 
given above. Those of Etelwein are selected for the reason 
that they were based upon a much larger number of exper- 
iments than those of Pkony. 

Having the mean velocity and the area of the cross-sec- 
tion, the quantity of water delivered in any time can be 
computed. Denoting the quantity delivered in n seconds, 
by §, and retaining the preceding notation, we have, 

Q = nav. 

The quantity of water to be delivered is generally one of 
the data in all practical problems involving the distribution 
of water. The difference of level of the point of supply 
and delivery is also known. The preceding principles ena- 
ble us to give such a forai to the cross-section of the canal, 
or aqueduct, as will ensure the requisite supply. 

Were it required to apply the results just deduced, to the 
case of irregular channels, or to those in which there were 
many curves, a considerable modification would be required. 
The theory of these modifications does not come within the 
limits assigned to this treatise. For a complete discussion 
of the whole subject of hydraulics in a popular form, the 
reader is referred to the TraiU d? Hydraulique D'Aubisson. 
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Motion of water in pipes. 

179, The circumstances of the motion of water in pipes, 
are closely analagous to those of its 
motion in open channels. The 
forces which tend to impart motion 
are dependent upon the weight of 
the w^ater in the pipe, and upon the 
height of the water in the upper Fig. i5T. 

reservoir. Those which tend to 

prevent motion depend upon the depth of water in the 
lower reservoir, friction in the pipe, adhesion, and shocks 
arising from irregularities in the bore of the pipe. The re- 
tardation due to shocks will, for the present, be neglected. 

Let A^ represent a straight cylindrical pipe, connecting 
two reservoirs H and JR'. Suppose the water to maintain 
its level at J^, in the upper, and at (7, in the lower reservoir 
Denote AJS^ by A, and ^ (7, by h'. Denote the length of 
the pipe, by Z, its circumference, by c, its cross-section, by 
a, its inclination, by (p, and the weight of a unit of volume 
of water, by w. 

Experience shows that, under the circumstances above 
indicated, the flow soon becomes uniform. We may then 
regard the entire mass of fluid in the pipe as a coherent 
solid, moving with a mean uniform velocity down the 
inclined plane AJ3. 

The weight of the water in the pipe will be equal to waL 
If we resolve this weight into two components, one perpen- 
dicular to, and the other coinciding with the axis of the 
tube, we shall have for the latter component, wal sin?). But 
/sinp is equal to DJ^. Denoting this distance by h'\ we 
shall have for the pressure in the direction of the axis, due 
to the weight of the water in the pipe, the expression wah". 
This pressure acts from A towards B, The pressure due to 
the weight of the water in 7?, and acting in the same 
direction, is tjcah. 

The forces acting from B towards A^ are, jirs% that due 
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to the weight of the water in JR\ which is equal to wah*'y 
and, secondly^ the resistance due to friction and adhesion. 
This resistance depends upon the length of the ■ pipe, its 
circumference and the velocity. It has been shown, by 
experiment, that this force may be expressed by the term, 

cl{kv -{ • k'v% 

Since the velocity has been supposed uniform, the forces 
acting in the direction of the axis, must be in equilibrium. 
Hence, 

wah + wah" = wah' + cl{Jcv + k'v^) ; 

whence, by reduction, ^ 

WW c\ I J 



The factor - is equal to one-fourth of the diameter of the 

pipe. Denoting this by c?, we shall have, — = ^c? ; denot- 

k ^ k' ^ h^h"-^K ^^ 
mg — by m, — by w, and j by «, we have, 



The values of m and w, as detennined experimentally by 
Pkony, are, 

m = 0.00017, and n = 0.000106. 

Hence, by substitution, 

.000l7^? + .000106V* = \d8. 

If V is not very small, the first term may be neglected, 
which will give, 

I? = 48.56 V^. 
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If we denote the quantity of water delivered in n sec- 
onds, hj §, we shall have, 

Q = nav = ^S.56na\/ds. 

The velocity will be greatly diminished, if the tube is 
curved to any considerable extent, or if its diameter is not 
uniform throughout. It is not intended to enter mto a 
(iiscussion of these cases; their complete development 
would require more space than has been allotted to this 
branch of Mechanics. 

General Remarks on the distribution and flow of water in pipes. 
1§0. Whenever an obstacle occurs in the course of an 

» 

open channel or pipe, a change of velocity must take place. 
In passing the obstacle, the velocity of the water will increase, 
and then, impinging upon that which has already passed, a 
shock will take place. This shock consumes a certain 
amount of living force, and thus diminislies the velocity of 
the stream. All obstacles should be avoided ; or, if any are 
unavoidable, the stream should be diminished, and again 
enlarged gradually, so as to avoid, as much as possible, the 
necessary shock incident to sudden changes of velocity. 

For a like reason, when a branch enters the main channel, 
it should be made to enter as nearly in the direction of the 
current as possible. 

All changes of direction give rise to mutual impacts 
amongst the particles, and the more, as the change is more 
abrupt. Hence, when a change of direction is necessary, 
the straight branches should be made tangential to the 
curved portion. 

The entrance to, and outlet from a pipe or channel, should 
be enlarged, in order to diminish, as much as possible, the 
coefficients of ingress and egress. 

When a pipe passes over uneven ground, sometimes as- 
cending, and sometimes descending, there is a tendency to 
a collection of bubbles of air, at the higliest points, which 
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may finally coino to act aa an Lnpe<Ung cause to tlie flo^ 
Tlioti' should, thcrc'forti', be suitable pipes inaerted at t 
highest poinu, to permit the coufincd au- to oscape. 

Flniklly, altcntion sliould bc^ven to the form, of thecroea 
Bedion of ibe chnnnel. If thechannci is a pipe, it should b 
mnile cylindrical. If it is a coual or open aqueduct, t 
form should be given to the perimeter which would givn 
the greatest cross-section, and, at the Rime time, conform 
the upci'ssary conditions of the structure. The perimeter idfl 
opon channels is generally trapezoidal, from the necessitya 
of the case ; and it should be reniembered, that the n 
the form ajiproaches a semi-circk', the greater will be thq 
flow. 

Capillary Fheuomeno. 

181. Wlicn a liquid is in equilibrium, under tlie action 
of its own weight, it has been shown that its upper snr&ce 
is level. It is observed, however, ia the neighborhood of 
solid bodies, such as the walls of a containing vessel, thrt 
the surface is sometimes elevated, and sometimes depressed, 
ftooording to the nature of the liquid and solid in contact. 
These elevations and depressions result from the action of 
molecular foraes, exerted between the particles of the liquid 
and solid which are in contact ; from the fiict that they are 
more appai-ent in the case of small tubes, of the diameter of 
a hair, these phenomena have been called capillary p/ienoJ 
ena, and the forces giving lise to them, capillary force3. 

Tht.'se forces only produce sensible efiects at extremely^ 
small distances. CLAniACT has sho-n-n, that when the inten-fl 
siiy of the force of attraction of the pai-ticles of the solid for \ 
those of the liquid, exceeds one-half that of the particles of f 
the hquid for each other, the liquid ^ill be elevated aboutJ 
the solid; when less, it will be depressed; when equal, itl 
will mither be eleaated nor depressed. In the first case, th( 
resultant of the capiHary forces is a force of capillary attrao^. 
tion; in the second case, it is a. force o( capillar^/ repulsion jf 
and in the third case, the capillaiy forces are in equilibriunS 

The following arc some of the observed effects of capillai^y i 
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action : When a solid is plunged into a liquid which is 
capable of moistening it, as when wood or glass is plunged 
into water, the surface of the liquid is heaped up about the 
solid, taking a concave form, as shown in Fig. 158. 

When a solid is plunged into a liquid whicli 
is not capable of moistening it, as when 
glass is plunged into mercury, the surface ^ v 

of the liquid is depressed about the solid, |) 

taking a convex form, as shown in Fig. 159. Fig.i5a 

The surface of the liquid in the neighbor- 
hood of the bounding surfaces of tlie con- " " 
taining vessel takes the form of concavity 
or convexity, accorduig as the matei*ial of 
the vessel is capable of being moistened, , j, ' ^^^ 
or not, by the liquid. 

These phenomena become more apparent when, instead of 
a solid body, we plunge a tube uito a liquid, according as the 
material of the tube is, or is not, capable of being moistened by 
the liquid, the liquid will rise in the tube or be depressed in 
it. Wlien the liquid rises in the tube, its upper surface 
takes a concave shape ; when it is depressed, it takes a con- 
vex form. The elevations or depressions increase as the dia- 
meter of the tube diminishes. 



Blevation and Depression between plates. 

189. If two plates of any substance are placed parallel 
to each other, it is found that the laws of ascent and descent 
of the liquid into which they are plunged, are essentially the 
same as for tubes. For example: if two plates of glass 
parallel to each other, and pretty close together, arc plunged 
into water, it is found that the water will rise between them 
to a height which is inversely proportional to their dist- 
ance apart ; and further, that this height is equal to half the 
height to which water would rise in a glass tube whose 
internal diameter is equal to the distance between the 
plates. 
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If the same plates are plunged into mercury, there will ^ 
a ilepression according to an analagous law. 

If two plates of glass, AI^ and A C, inclined to each other 
as shown in Fig. 160, their line of 
junction being vertical, be plunged 
into any liquid which will moisten 
them, the liquid will rise between 
them. It will rise higher near the 

|J»j_ ■tfUi 

junction, the surfiice taking a curved 

form, such that any section made by a plane through A, 
will be an equilateral hyperbola. This form of the elevated 
fluid conforms to the laws above explained. 

If the line of junction of the two plates is 
horizontal, a small quantity of a liquid between 
them, which will moisten them, will assume 
the shape shown at A. If the liquid does Fig.i6i. 

not moisten the plates, it will take the form 
shown at S. 

Attraction and Repulsion of Floating Bodies. 

1§3. If two small balls of wood, both of which can be 
moistened by w^ater, or two small balls of wax, which cannot 
be moistened by water, be placed in a vessel of water, and 
brought so near each other that the surfaces of capillary 
elevation or depression interfere, the balls will attract each 
other and come together. If one ball of wood and one of 
wax be brought so near that the surfaces of capillary eleva- 
tion and depression interfere, the bodies will repel each 
other and separate. If two needles be carefully oiled and 
laid upon the surface of a vessel of water, they will repel 
the water from their neighborhood, and float. I^ whilst 
floating, they are brought sufficiently near to each other to 
permit the surfaces of capillary depression to interfere, the 
needles will immediately rush together. The reason of the 
needles floating is, that they repel the water, heaping it up 
on each side, thus forming a cavity in the surface; the 
needle is buoyed up by a force equal to the weight of the 
displaced fluid, and, when this exceeds the weight of the 
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iieedle, it will float. It is on this principle that certain 
insects move freely over the surface of a sheet of water; 
their feet are Inbricated with an oily substance which repels 
the water from around them, producing a hollow around 
each foot, and giving rise to a buoyant effort greater than 
the weight of the insect. 

The principle of mutual attraction between bodies, both 

of which repel water, or both of which attract it, accounts 

for the fact that small floating bodies have a tendency to 

collect in groups about the borders of the containing vessel. 

When the material of which the vessel is made, exercises a 

different capillary action from that of the floating particles, 

they will aggregate themselves at a distance from the sur- 

fice of the vessel. 

AppUcatioiui of the Principles of Oapillarity. 

1§4« It is in consequence of capillary action that water 
rises to fill the pores of a sponge, or of a lump of sugar. 
The same principle, causes the oil to rise in the wick of a 
lamp, which is but a bundle of fibres very nearly in contact, 
leaving capillary interstices between them. 

The siphon JUter differs but little in principle from the 
wick of a lamp. It consists of a bundle of fibres like a 
lamp-wick, one end of which dips into a vessel of the liquid 
to be filtered, whilst the other hangs over the edge of the 
vessel. The liquid ascends the fibrous mass by the principle 
of capillary attraction, and continues to adv.ince till it 
reaches the overhanging end, when, if this is lower than the 
upper surface oi the liquid, the liquid will fall by drops from 
the end of the wick, the impurities being left behind. 

The principle of capillary attraction is used for splitting 
rocks and raising weights. To employ this principle in 
cleaving mill-stones, as is done in France, the stone is first 
dressed to the form of a cylinder of the required diameter 
for the mill-stone. Grooves are then cut around it where 
the divisions are to take place, and into these grooves 
thoroughly dried wedges of willow-wood are driven. On 
being exposed to the actior of moisture, the cells of the 
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wood absorb a large quantity of water, expand, and finally 
split the rock. 

To raise a weight, let a thoroughly dry cord be fastened 
to the weight, and then stretched to a point above. If, now, 
the cord be moistened, the fibres will absorb the moisture, 
expanding laterally, the rope will be diminished in length, 
and the weight raised. 

The principle of capillary attraction is also very exten- 
sively employed in metallurgy, in a process of purifying 
metals, called cupellation. 

ZSndosmose and XSxosmose. 

1§5. The names endosinose and exosmose have been 
given to two currents flowing in a contrary direction 
between two liquids, when they are separated by a thin 
porous partition, either organic or inorganic. The discovery 
of this phenomena is due to M. Dutrochet, who called the 
flowing in, endosmose, and the flowing out, exosmose. The 
existence of the currents was established by means of an 
instmment, to which he gave the name endosmometre. This 
instrument consists of a long tube of glass, at one end of 
which is attached a membranous sack, secured by a tight 
ligature. If the sack is filled with gum water, a solution of 
sugar, albumen, or, in fact, with almost any solution denser 
than water, and then plunged into water, it is observed, 
after a time, that the fluid rises in the stem, and is depressed 
in the vessel, showing that water has entered the sack by 
passing through the pores. By applying suitable tests, it is 
also found, that a portion cf the liquid in the sack has passed 
through the pores into the vessel. 

Two currents are thus established. If the operation 
be reversed, and the bladder and tube be filled with pure 
water, the liquid in the vessel will rise, whilst that in the 
tube falls. The phenomena of endosmose and exosmose 
are extremely various, and serve to explain a great variety 
of interesting facts in animal and vegetable physiology. 
The^,^ cause of the currents is the action of molecular forces 
exerted between the particles of the bodies employed. 
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CHAPTER yill. 

HECHANICf OF GASES AND VAPORS. 

Oases and Vapors. 

186. Gases and vapors arc distinguished from other 
fluids, by their great compressibility, and correspondingly 
great elasticity. These fluids continually tend to occupy a 
greater space ; this expansion goes on till counteracted by 

' some extraneous force, as that of gravity, or the resistance 
offered by a containing vessel. 

The force of expansion, which is common to all gases and 
vapors, is called their tension or elastic force. We shall 
take for the unit of this force at any point, the pressure 
which would be exerted upon a square inch of surface, were 
the pressure the same at every point of the square inch as 
at the point in question. If we denote this unit, by jt?, the 
area pressed, by a, and the entire pressure, by jP, we shall 
have, 

P z=zap . . . . . (161.) 

Most of the principles already demonstrated for liquids 
hold good for gases and vapors, but there are certain pro- 
perties arising from elasticity which are peculiar to aeriform 
fluids, some of which it is now proposed to investigate. 

Atmospheric Air. 

187. The gaseous fluid which envelops our globe, and 
extends on all sides to a distance of many miles, is called the 
atmosphere. It consists principally of nitrogen and oxygen, 
together with variable, but small portions of watery vapor 
and carbonic acid, all in a state of mixture. On an average, 
it is found by experiment that 1000 parts by volume of 



atmospTieric a 
of about. 



, taken near tlic surface of tlie t-artb, DOitdi 



18S parts of nitrogen, 
107 parts of oxygen, 
14 parts of irateiy vapor, 
1 part of carbonic auid. 

The atmoBphore may, phyacaliy speaking, be taken as a 
typo of gases, for it is found by experiment that the laws 
regulating the denaty, espansibiUty, and elasticity, are the 
aaino for all gasca and vapors, so long as they maintain a, 
purely gaseous fonu. It is found, however, in the t 
vapora, and of those gases which have been reduced t 
liquid fonn, that the law changes just before actual Ii<g 
faction. 

This change appears to be somewhat anokgouB to 1 
observed when water passes from the liquid to the t 
form. Althougli water does not actuaily freeze till redud 
to a temperature of 32° Fiih., it is found that it reacbea I 
maximum density at about 38°. 73, at which temperature € 
particles seem to commence arranging themselves accordT 
to some new laws, preparatory to taking the solid f< 
Atmoipheiio Pressurs. 

18§. If a tube, 35 or 30 iiichos long, open at one e 
and closed at the other, be filled wifh pure mercuiy, i 
inverted in a baan of the same, it is observed 
that the mercury will fall in the tube until the 
vcrtieal distance from the surface of the mer- 
cury in the tube to that in the basin is about 30 
inches. Tliis column of merciuy is sustained by 
the pressure of the atmosphere exerted upon 
the 8urta.ce of the mercury in the basin, and 
transmitted through the fluid, according to the 
general law of tmnsmission of pressures. The ^HHi 
column of mercury sustained by the elasticity of 
the atmosphere is called the barometric column, 
because it is generally measured by an iustrumwit callet 
barometer. In fact, the instrument just described, 
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provided with a suitable scale for measuring the altitude of 
the column, is a complete barometer. The height of the 
barometric coliunn fluctuates somewhat, even at the same 
place, on account of changes of temperature, and other 
causes yet to be considered. 

Observation has shown, that the average height of the 
barometric column at the level of the sea, is a trifle less than 
30 inches. 

m 

The weight of a column of mercury 30 inches in height, 
having a cross section of one square inch, is nearly 15 
pounds. Hence, the unit of atmospheric pressure at the 
level of the sea, is 15 pounds. 

This unit is called an atmosphere^ and is often employed 
in estimating the pressure of elastic fluids, particularly in 
the case of steam. Hence, to say that the pressure of steam 
in a boiler is two atmospheres, is equivalent to saying, that 
there is a pressure of 30 pounds upon each square inch of 
the interior of the boiler. In general, when we say that the 
tension of a gas or vapor is n atmospheres, we mean that 
each square inch is pressed by a force of n times 15 pounds. 

Mariotte's Law. 

189. When a given mass of any gas or vapor is com- 
pressed so as to occupy a smaller space, other things being 
equal, its elastic force is increased ; on the contrary, if its 
volume is increased, its elastic force is diminished. 

The law of increase and diminution of elastic force, first 
discovered by Maeiotte, and bearing his name, may be 
enunciated as follows : 

The elastic force of a given mass of any gas^ whose tem- 
perature remains the same^ varies inversely as the volume 
which it occupies. 

As long as the mass remains the same, the density must 
vary inversely as the volume occupied. Hence, from Maet- 
ottk's Law, it follows, that, 

The elastic force of any gas, whose temperature remains 
the same, varies as its de^inty, and conversely, the density 
varies as the elastic force. 



M 
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Mabiotte's law n\aj be verified in the case of atmospheric 
air, by the aid of an instrument called Mahiotte's Tube. 
This instrument consists of a tube ABCD^ of uniform bore, 
bent so that its two branches are parallel to each 
other. The shorter branch AB^ is closed at its 
upper extremity, whilst the longer one remains 
open for the reception of mercury. Between the 
two branches of the tube, and attached to the 
same frame with it, is a scale of equal parts for 
measuring distances. 

To use the instrument, place it in a vertical 
position, and pour mercury into the tube, until it 
just cuts off the communication between the two 




J) 



c 



branches. The mercury will then stand at the FiTTes 
same level B C, in both branches, and the tension 
of the confined air in AB^ will be exactly equal to that of 
the external atmosphere. If an additional quantity of mer- 
cury be poured into the longer branch, the confined air in 
the shorter branch will be compressed, and the mercury 
will rise in both branches, but higher in the longer, than in 
the shorter one. Suppose the mercury to have risen in the 
shorter branch, to K^ and in the longer one, to P, There 
will be an equilibrium in the mercury lying below the hori- 
zontal plane KK\ there will also be an equilibrium between 
the tension of the air in AK^ and the forces which give rise 
to that tension. These forces are the pressure of the exter- 
nal atmosphere transmitted through the mercury, and the 
weight of a column of mercury w^hose base is the cross-sec- 
tion of the tube, and whose altitude is PK, If we denote 
the height of the column of mercu;y w hich will be sustained 
iy the pressure of the external atmosphere, by A, the ten- 
sion of the air in AK^ will be measured by the weight of a 
column of mercury, whose base is the cross-section of the 
tube, and whose, height is h + PI^» Since the weight is 
proportional to the height, the -tension of the confined air 
will be proportional to A -f PK, 

Now, whatever may be the value of PK'i it is found that, 
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If PK= A, we shall have, AK = lAB; if P/r = 2A, 
we shall have, AJi = ^-4i? ; in general, if PJT = «A, n 
being any positive number, either entire or fractional, we 

Bhall have, AIC = — -— • Mariotte's Law was verified 

n,+ 1 

in this manner by Duloxg and Arago for all values of;?, up 

to n = 27. The law may also be veriliod when the pi*4ia- 

sure is less than an atmosphere, by means of the following 

apparatus. 

AJET represents a straight tube of uniform bore, closed at 
its upper and open at its lower extremity : CD 
is a long cistern of mercury. The tube AIC is nA 

either graduated hito equal parts, commencing 
at Ay or it has attached to it a scale of brass or 
ivory. 

To use the instrument, pour mercury into the 
tube till it is nearly full ; place the finger over 
the open end, and invert it in the cistern of mer- 
cury, and depress it till the mercury stands at 
the same level without, as within the tube, and 



K 



B 



D 

suppose the surface of the mercury in this case rig. i64. 
to cut the tube at J?. Then will the tension 
of the confined air in ^4 J5, be equal to that of the external 
atmosphere. If now the tube be raised vertically, the air in 
AJB will expand, its tension will duuinisli and the mercury 
wiU fall in the tube, to maintain the equlibrium. Suppose 
the level of the mercury in the tube to have reached 
the point IT. In this position of the instrument the tension 
of the air in AIT^ added to the weight of the column of mer- 
cury, jBl!^ will be equal to the tension of the external air. 
Now, it is found, whatever may be the value of JCJ^^ that 

AK= ^'^' 



l8 

V 
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If ^A'= JA, we have, AA' = 2AB; if EK --^ ^fi, 
have, A^ = 3AIi; iii genfra], \S EK — h , we havi 

MAKiomi's law haa been verified in tliis i 
vxlucs oi'jf, up to » = 111. 

It ia a law of Physics that, when a gas is suddenly conz 
pressed, heat is evolved, and when a gas is suddenly f= 
panded, heat is absorbed ; hence, in making the experimec 
care mnat be taken to have the temperature kept iiuifanu— 

Gay IiUisac's Lav. 

1»0. If, whilst the volume of any gaa or vapor rema^ 
the same, its temperature be increased, its tension Is 51 w- 
creased also. If the pressure remain the same, liie volii- -mr^ne 
of the gaa will increase as the temperature is raised, inie 
law of increase and diminution, as deduced by Gat Lubs-^^v c, 
whose name it bears, may be enunciated as follows: 

In a given maaa of any gas, or vapor, if the uo/e^^^k 
remains the savie, the tension varies at the temperature /" %f 
the tension remains the same, the volume varies as the te^^t- 
perature. 

According to Reqnault, if a given mass of atmospbei"*!) 
air be heated from 32° Fahrenheit to 212°, the tensiou, *3'' 
pressure i*niaining constant, its volume will be increased 1*7 
the .3G05th part of the volume at 32°. Hence, the increase 
of volume for each degree of temperature is the .00204th p»*'t 
of the volume at 32°. If we denote the volume at 32° hj ?*i 
and the volume at the tcmpei'aturo t', by v', we si all tUer^- 
fore have, 

«' == (-[1 + .00204(('— 32)] . . ( 153.) 

Solving with reference to v, we have, 



1 + .00201(('- 32) ^ 

Formula (153) enables us to compute the volume of any J 
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^'^■Ss of air at 32°, knoiving its volinue at the tcmperatiira' 

"t-le pressure remaining constant, 

J^o find the Toliune at the temperature (", we have simply 

substitute t" for (' in (152.) Denoting this volume by 

v"— v\\ + .00204(1!"— 32)]. 

'iTastituting for v its value from (153), we get, 

„ ,1 +.0020-t(("— .32) 



1 + .00204((' — 32) 



(15*0 



This formula eniililea ua to compute the volume of any 
**iaaa of air, at a temperature (", when we know its volunu 
^t the temperature t' ; and, since the density varies in^ 
■Vcrsely as the volume, we may ulso, by means of the Bama 
, ibrmula, find the density of any mass of air, at the temper^ 
Bitnre (", when we luive given its density at the tempore 

ManoDiEterB. 

191< A siANOiiETEit is an Listrument uaed for meaauiing 
the tension of gasca and vaiiors, and particidarly of steam. 
Two principle varieties of manometers are uaed for measur- 
ing the tension of steam, the opera manomela; and tli* 
dosed manometer. 

The opea Manometer. 

102. The open manometer consi^^ts, essentially, of an 
open glass tube AH, tei-rainating Lt^low, 
nearly at the bottom of a cistern EF. 
The cistern is of wrought iron, steam 
tight, and filled with mercury. Its liimen- 
flions are such, that the upper surface of 
the morcmy will not be materially lowered, 
when a portion of the mercury is forced 
up the tube. ED m a tnbe, by meana of 
wluoh, steam may be admitted from the 
boiler to the surface of the mercury in the 
rastem. This tube is sometimes filled with 
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water, through which the pressure of the steam is tranft 
iiiittod to tlie mercury. 

To graduate the instrument. All communication with 
the boiler is cut off, by closing tlie stop-cock JS', and commu- 
nication with the external air is made by opening the stop 
cock D, The point of the tube AB^ to which the mercury 
rises, is noted, and a distance is laid off, upwards, from this 
point, equal to what the barometric column wants of 30 
inches, and the point TTthus determined, is marked 1. This 
point will be very near the surface of the mercury in the 
cistern. From the point J7J distances of 30, 60, 90, <fec., 
inches are laid off upwards, and the corresponding points 
numbered 2, 3, 4, <fcc. These divisions correspond to 
atmospheres, and may be subdivided into tenths and 
hundredths. 

To use the instrument, the stop-cock D is closed, and a 
comiuunication made with the boiler, by opening the stop- 
cock E, The height to which the mercury rises in the 
tube, will indicate the tension of the steam in the boiler, 
which may be read from the scale in terms of atmospheres 
and decimals of an atmosphere. If the pressure in pounds 
is wished, it may at once be found, by multiplying the 
reading of the instrument by 15. 

The principal objection to this kind of manometer, is its 
want of portability, and the groat length of tube requii-ed, 
when high tensions are to be measured. 

Tho closed Manometer. 

193. The general construction of the closed manometer 
is the same as that of the open manometer, with the excep- 
tion that the tube A3 is closed at the top. The air which 
is confined in the tube, is then compressed in the same way 
as in Makiotte's tube. 

To graduate this instrument. We determine the division 
S^ as before. The remaining divisions are found by apply- 
ing Mariotte's law. 

Denote the distance in inches, from H to the top of the 
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tabe, by /; the pressure on the mercury, expressed in 
atmospheres, by w, and the distance in inches, from II to the 
upper surface of the mercury in tlie tube, by «. 

The tension of the air in the tube will be equal to that on 
the mercury in the cistern, diminished by the weight of a 
column of mercury, whose altitude is x. Hence, m atmos- 
pheres, it is 

X 

30 

The bore of the tube being uniform, the volume occupied 
by the compressed air will be proportional to its height. 
When the pressure is 1 atmosphere, the height is / ; when 

the pressure is w — — atmospheres, the height \& I — x. 

Hence, from Mariotte's law, 

30 
Whence, by reduction, 

x^ — (30;i + /)«=— 30^(7* - 1). 

Solving, with respect to cc, we have, 

30/1 + ^ . I Z~ii ,x , (^^n^-l\ 
2— ± \/- 30^(71 - 1) + \—^—) ' 



X = 



The upper sign of the radical is not used, as it would give 
a value for jb, greater than L Taking the lower sign, and, a? 
a particular case, assuming if = 30 in., we have, 

X =: 15n + 15 — -v/ — 900(n — 1) + {Ion + 15)». 

Making w = 2, 3, 4, <fcc., in succession, w'e find for a, the 
corresponding values, 11.46 in., 17.58 in., 20.92 in., &c. 
These distances being set off from H, upwards, and marked 
2, 3, 4, &c., indicate atmospheres. The intermediate spaces 
are subdivided by means of the same fonnula. 
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Tho use of tliia instrunient is tlie same e 
tnanoiiietcr Inst described. 

In making the gradiiatiou, ire have suiijiosd the tem-l 
puratui'b to remain tlic same, It^ however, it does B<A 1 
remain the same, the reading of the instrument must )k ^ 
corrected by means of a table eoaiputed for the purpose. 

The iuatrumeuts already described, can only be used ivt 
measuring tensions greater than one atmosphere. 
The Siphoa Ouage. 

104. The siPiiox guags is an instrumeul employed t< 
meaaui'G tensions of gases and vapors, 
when tliey are less than an atmosphere. 
It consists of a tube AB(J, bent so that 
its two branches arc parallel. The branch 
JBC is closed at the top, and filled with 
mercnry, -which is retained by tho prea- 
Bure of the atmosphere, wliilst tJie branch 
AS is open at tho top. If, now, the air 
be rarified in any manoor, or if the mouth 
A of the tube, be exposed to the action o 
tension is Bufliciently small, the mercury wi 
Buppoited in the brauch J3 G, but will fall in that and ri 
the other. The distance between the surfaces of the n 
eury in the two tranches, as given by a scale placed betw 
them, will indicate the tension of the gas. If this distan 
is expressed in inches, the tension can be found, in atmo) 
pheres, by dividing by 30, or, in pounds, by dividing by a 
The Divins-BeU. 

195. The DIVING-BELL is a bell-sbapcd vessel, open i 
the bottom, used for deseoudiug below the 
surface of the water. The bell is placed 
Bo that its mouth shall continue horizontal, 
and is let down by means of a rope AM, 
and the whole apparatus ia sunk by 
weights properly adjusted. Tho air con- 
tained in the bell before immersion, will 
lie compres-sed by the weight of the 
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water, but its increased elasticity will prevent the water 
from rising to the top of the bell, which is provided with 
seats for the accommodation of those wishing to descend. 
The air within is constantly contaminated by breathing, and 
is continually replaced by fresh air, pump"id in through a 
tube FG, Were there no additional air introduced, the 
volume of the compressed air, at any depth, might be com- 
puted by Mariotte's law. The unit of the compressing 
force, in this case, is the weight of a column of water whose 
cross-section is a square inch, and whose height is the 
distance from D (7, to the surface of the water. 

The Barometer. 

196. The BAROMETER is an instrument for measuring 
the pressure of the atmosphere. As already explained, it 
consists of a glass tube, hermetically sealed at one extre- 
mity, which is filled with mercury, and inverted in a basin 
of that fluid. The pressure of the air is indicated by the 
height of the column of mercury which it supports. 

A great variety of forms of the mercurial barometer have 

been devised, all involving the same mechanical piinciple. 

The two most important of these are the siphon and the 

cistern barometer. 

The Siphon Barometer. 

197. The siphon barometer consists essentially of a 
tube CDE^ bent so that its two branches, CD 

and DE^ shall be parallel to each other. A 

scale of equal pai*ts is placed between them, 

and attached to the same frame with the tube. 

The longer branch CZ>, is about 32 or 33 

inches in length, hermetically sealed at the top, 

and filled with mercury; the shorter one is 

open to the action of the air. When the 

instrument is placed vertically, the mercury 

sinks in the longer branch and rises in the ^ 

shorter one. The distance between the sur- ^' 

face of the mercury in the two branches, as measured by 

the scale of equal parts, indicates the pressure of the atmo9 

phere at the particular time and place. 
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The Oi(tera Barometer. 

198. The cistern barometer consists of a glass tube, 
lilled ani iDverted in a cistern of mercury, as already 
explained. The tube ia surrounded by a franie of metal, 
firmly attached to the ciatera. Two opposite longitudinal 
openings, near the upper part of the frame, permit the 
upper surface of the mercury to be seen. A slide, moved 
np and down by means of a rack and pinion, may be 
brought exactly to the upper level of the mercuiy. The 
height of the column is then read from a scale, so adjusted as 
to ha\'e its at the surface of the mercury in the cistern. 
The scale is graduated to inches and tenths, and the smaller 
diviaons are read by means-of a vernier. 

The figure shows the arrangement of parts in 
a complete cistern barometer. JTIC represents 
the frame of the barometer; UK that of the 
cistern, open at the upper part, that the level 
of the mercury in tlio cistern may be seen 
through the glass; Z, an attached thermo- 
meter, to show the temperature of the mer- 
cury in the tube; iV", a part of the sliding ring 
bearing the vernier, and moved up and doMTi 
by the milled-headed screw M. 

The particular arrangement of the cistern is 
shown on an enlarged scale in Fig. 170, A 
represents the barometer tube, terminating in 
a small openmg, to prevent too sudden shocks 
when the itistrument is moved from place to 
place ; IT represents the frame of the cis- 
tern; B, the upper portion of the cistern, 
made of glass, that the surface of the mercury 
may be seen ; JF, a conical piece of ivory, pro- 
jecting from the upper surface of the cistern : 
when the surface of the mercury just touches 
the point of the ivory, it is at the of the 
scale; CC represents the lower part of the 
cistern, and is made of leather, or some other j,. jj^^ 
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flexible substance, and firmly attached to the glass part; 
2> is a screw, working through the bottom of the frame, and 
against the bottom of the bag (7C, througli the medium of 
a plate P. The screw D^ serves to bring tlie surface of the 
mercury to the point of the ivory piece E^ and also to force 
the mercury up to the top of the tube, when it is desired 
to transport the barometer from place to place. 

To use this barometer, it should be suspended vertically, 
and the level of the mercury in the cistern brought to the 
point of the ivory piece E^ by means of the screw ^ ; f a 
smart rap with a key upon the frame will detach the mer- 
cury from the glass to which it sometimes tends to adliore. 
The sliding ring N^ is next run up or down by means of the 
screw M^ till its lower edge appears tangent to the upper 
surface of the mercury in the tube, and the altitude is read 
from the scale. The height of the attached thermometer 
should also be noted. 

The requirements of a good barometer are, sufficient 
width of tube, perfect puiity of the mercury, and a scale 
with a vernier accurately graduated and adjusted. 

The bore of the tube should be as large as practicable, to 
diminish the effect of capillary action. On account of the 
mutual repulsion between the particles of the glass and mer- 
cury, the mercury is depressed in the tube, and this depres- 
sion increases as the diameter of the tube diminishes. 

In all cases, this dei)ression should be allowed for, and 
corrected by means of a table computed for the purpose. 

To secure purity of the mercury, it should be carefully 
distilled, and after the tube is filled, it should be boiled over 
a spirit-lamp, to drive off any bubbles of air that might ad- 
here to the walls of the tube. 

Uses of the Barometer. 

199. The primary object of the barometer is, to meas- 
ure the pressure of the atmosphere at any time or place. It 
is used by mariners and others, as a weather-glass. It is 
also extensively employed for determining the heights of 
points en the earth's surface, above the level of the occ 
13* 
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»'= ^[^(i>'+2«')-/(i>' + to)], 



If n denote the number of elementary prisms in AJB^ the 
sum of the first members will be equal to AB, Adding the 
equations member to member, and denoting the sum of the 
first members by 2, we have, 

Because 7iio denotes the w^eight of the column of air AJB^ 
we shall have, p' + nw = />, hence, 

2=^/^, (156.) 

dg p' ^ ^ 

Denoting the modulus of the common system of loga- 
rithms by M^ and designating common logarithms by the 
symbol log, we shall have, 

JIfg = ^ log ^ , or z = r^^ log =^ . 
dg *y Mdg ^ p' 

Now, the pressures jt? and jo' are measured by the heights of 
the columns of mercury which they will support ; denoting 
these heights by ^and II\ we have, 
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whence, by substitution, 



Mdg '^'^ 



^ = M^"^zr'- • • • ^^'^-^ 



We have supposed the temperature, both of the air and 
mercury, to be 32°. In order to make the preceding for- 
mula general, let T represent the temperature of the mer- 
cury at J5, T\ its temperature at a, and denote the cor- 
responding heights of the barometric column by h and A' ; 
also, let t denote the temperature of the air at i?, and t' its 
temperature at a. 

The quantity ^ is the ratio of the density of the air at J?, 

to the corresponding pressure, the temperature being 32°. 
According to Mariotte's law, this ratio remains constant, 
whatever may be the altitude of H above the level of the 
oceaii. 

If we denote the latitude of the place by ?, we have, 
(Art. 124), 

g = g\l — 0.002695 cos2^). 

It has been shown, by experiment, that, when a column 
of mercury is heated, it increases in length at the rate of 
5^^ths of its length at 32°, for each degree that the tem- 
perature is elevated. Hence, 

, ^/ T— 32\ ^^9990+ 7"-- 32 
^ = ^0 + -^990-) = ^' 9990—' . 

\ ^ 9990 / 9990 

Dividing the second equation by the first, member by 
member, 

A _ ^ 9990+ y-32 
N " jy''9990+ 7''-32' 
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Di\iding both terms of the fractional coefficient of -Yf, by 

the denominator, and neglecting the quantity T — 32, in 
comparison with 9990, we have. 

Whence, by reduction, 

H h 1 



H' " K 1 + .OOOlCr- T') 

The quantity z denotes, not only the height, but also the 
volume of the column of au* aB^ at 32°. When the tem- 
perature is changed from 32°, the pressures remaining the 
same, this volume will vary, according to the law of Gay 

LUSSAC. 

If we suppose the temperature of the entire column to be 
a mean between the temperatures at B and a, which we 
may do without sensible error, the height of the column 
will become. Equation (153), 

« fl + .00204 {-— ^2 ^"j = 2[1+.00102(« + i'- 64)] 

Hence, to adapt Equation (15V) to the conditions pro- 
posed, we must multiply the value of 2 by the factor, 

1 + .00102(« + «' — 64). 

Substituting in Equation (157), for -=9 and g^ the values 

shown above, and multiplying the resulting value of 2, by 
the factor 1 + .00102(« + «' — 64), we have, 

_ p 1 + .00102 (< + ^'—64) __ h 



Md 1 — 0.002696COS2/ ^ A'[l +.0001 ( T-- 7")] 

(168.) 
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The factor -^-^ is constant, and may be deterniined as 

follows: select two points, one of which is considerahly 
higher than the other, and detennine, by trigonometrical 
measurement, their difference of level. At the lower point, 
take the reading of the barometer, of its attached ther- 
mometer, and of a detached thermometer exposed to the 
air. Make similar observations at the upper station. These 
observations, together with the latitude of tlie place, will 
^ve all the quantities entering Equation (158), except the 
fiictor in question. Hence, this factor may be deduced. It 
is found to be 60345.61 ft. Hence, we have, linully, the 
barometric formula, 

z = 60345.51 ft. X 

£ -f .00102(^-^^- 64) h 

' 1-0.002695COS2/ " ^^/?[1 + .0001(7'- T')] ^ -^ 

To use this foraiula for deteiTnining the difference of level 
between two stations, observe, simultaneously, if possible, 
the heights of the barometer and of the attached and de- 
tached thermometers, at the two stations. Substitute these 
results for the corresponding quantities in the formula ; also 
substitute for I the latitude of the place, and the resulting 
value of 2, will be the difference of level required. 

K the observations cannot be made simultaneously at the 
two stations, make a set of observations at the lower station ; 
after a certain interval, make a set at the upper station ; 
then, after an equal interval, make anof^'^.r set at the lower 
station. Take a mean of the results of observation at the 
lower station, as a single set, and proceed as before. 

For the more convenient application of the formula for 
the difference of level between two points, tables have been 
computed, by means of which the arithmetical operations 
are much facilitated. 
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Work due to the ZSzpansion of a Qaa or Vapor. 

301* Let the gas or vapor be confined in a cylinder 
closed at its lower end, and having 
a piston working air-tight. When 
the gas occu])ies a portion of the 
cylinder whose height is A, denote the 
pressure on each square inch of the 
piston by p ; when the gas expands, 
so that the altitude of the column be- 
comes a?, denote the pressure on a 
square inch by y. 

Since the volumes of the gas, under 
these suppositions, are proportional to their altitudes, we 
shall have, from Mariotte's laws, 




Fig. 172. 



whence 



p : y : : X : h; 
xy = ph 



If we suppose p and h to be constant, and x and y to 
vary, the above equation will be that of an equilateral 
hyperbola referred to its asymptotes. 

Draw A C perpendicular to AM^ and on these lines, as 
as}Tnptotes, construct the curve NLH^ from the equation, 
xy = ph. Make AG = h, and draw Gil parallel to AC; 
it will represent the pressure p. Make AM = a^ and di*aw 
MN' parallel to AC ; it will represent the pressure y. In 
like manner, the pressure at any elevation of the piston may 
be constructed. 

Let IlJj be drawn infinitely near to ©J2J and parallel 
with it. The elementary area GKLH will not differ 
sensibly from a rectangle whose base is /?, and altitude is 
GK, Hence, its area may be taken as the measure of the 
work whilst the piston is rising through the infinitely small 
space GK, In like manner, the area of any infinitely small 
element, bounded by lines parallel to A (7, may be taken to 
represent theN«rork whilst the piston is rising through the 



_^^a,^g^^^ 
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height of the element. If we take the sum of all the 
elements between the ordinates Gil and MN^ this sum, or 
the area GMNH^ will represent the total quantity of work 
of the force of expansion whilst the piston is rising from G 
to if. But the area included between an equilateral hyper- 
bola and one of its asymptotes, and limited by lines parallel 
to the other asymptote, is equal to the product of the co- 
ordinates of any point, multiplied by the Naperian 
logarithm of the quotient obtained by dividing one of the 
limiting ordinates by the other ; or, in this particular case, 

it is equal to jpA x /(— ). Hence, if we designate the 

quantity of work performed by the expansive force whilst 
the piston is moving over GM^ by q^ we shall have, 

This is the quantity of work exerted upon each square inch 
of the piston ; if we denote the area of the piston, by -4, 
and the total quantity of work, by Q^ we shall have, 

Q = Aph X l{Pj = Aph X /(-|) . ( 160.) 

/ If we denote by c the number of cubic feet of gas, when the 

pressure is j9, and suppose it to expand till the pressure is y, 

we shall have, Ah = c ; or, if J[ be expressed in square 

Ah 
feet, we shall have, c = — -r • Hence, by substitution, 

144 

C = 144cpxZ(|). 

Finally, if we suppose the pressure at the highc at point to 
be p\ we shall have, 



V 



Q = lUcpxl{^), 
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/an equation which gives the quantity of work of c cubic 
feet of gas, whilst expanding from a pressure j», to a pres- 
sure p'. 

Bffluz of a Oaa or Vapor. 

302. Suppose the gas to escape from a small orifice, and 
denote its velocity by v. Denote the weight of a cubic 
foot of the gas, by w?, and the number of cubic feet dis- 
charged in one second, by c, then will the mass escaping in 

cw 
one second, be equal to — , and its living force will be 

equal to — v*. But, from Art. 148, the living force is 

double the accumulated quantity of work. I^ therefore, we 
denote the accumulated work by Q^ we shall have, 

Q = —v\ 

But the accumulated work is due to the expansion of the 
gas, and if we denote the pressure within the orifice, by j», 
and without, hjp\ we shall have, from Art. 201, 



Q = lUq> X l(^y 



Equating the second members, we have, 



Whence, 



^^v' = lUcpxl(^); 



Substituting for ^, its value, 32^ fl., we have, ailei 
reduction, 



« 



= ««vt^<?) • • • (^^^•) 
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When the difTerence hetweon p and p' is small, the pre- 
ceding formula can be simplified. 

Since ^ = 1 + — — ^ , we have, from the logarithmic 
p p 

\ series, 

/ When j> — j^' is very small, the second, and all succeeding 
terms of the development, may be neglected, in comparison 
with the first term. Hence, 



I 



(P\ _ P-P' 

\p') y 



Substituting, in the formula above deduced, we have, 



\ w p' 



I 



or, since ^ is, under the supposition just made, equal to 1, 

P 
we have, finally. 



'' = ^^s/^^ (i«2.) 



\ 



Coefficient of Efflux. 

908. When air issues from an orifice, the section of the 
current undergoes a change of form, analagous to the con- 
traction of the vein in Hquids, and for similar reasons. If 
we denote the coefficient of efflux, by Jc^ the area of the 
orifice, by -4, and the quantity of air delivered in n seconds, 
by Qy we shall have, from Equation (161), 



Q = ^^knA^JUi^) . 
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According to Kocu, the value of k is equal to .58, when 
the orilice is in a thin phite ; equal to .74, when the air 
L^ues through a tube C times as long as it is wide ; and 
equal to .85, when it issues tlirough a conical nozzle 5 times 
as lonsr as the drnmeter of the orilice, and whose sides have 
a convergence of 6° to the axis. 
/ The preceding principles are applicable to the distribution 
v. of gas, to the construction of blowers, and, in general, to a 
.' great variety of pneumatic machines. . 

Steam. 

201. If water be exposed to the atmosphere, at ordinary 
temperatures, a portion is converted into vapor, which mixes 
with the atmosphere, constituting one of the permanent 
elements of the aerial ocean. The tension of watery vapof 
thus formed, is very slight, and tlie atmosphere soon ceaseS 
to absorb any more. If the temperature of the water b^ 
raised, an additional amount of vapor is evolved, and of 
greater tension. When the temperature is raised to tha' 
point at which the tension of the vapor is equal to that of 
the atmosphere, ebullition commences, and the vaporizatioi 
goes on wath great rapidity. If heat be added beyond th 
point of ebullition, neither the water nor the vapor wi 
increase in temperature till all of the water is converted int 
steam. When the barometer stands at 30 inches, the boi 
ing point of pure water is 212° Fah. We shall suppose, i 
what follows, that the barometer stands at 30 inches. Afte 
the temperature of the water is raised to 212°, the add 
tional heat that is added becomes latent in the vapc 
evolved. 

If heat be applied uniformly, it is found by experimei 
that it takes b\ times as much to convert all of the wat( 
into steam as it requires to raise it from 32° to 212°. Henc 
the entire amount of heat which becomes latent 
61 X (212° — 32°) = 990°. That the heat applied becom< 
latent, may be shown experimentally as follows : 

Let a cubic inch of water be converted into steam i 
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212°, and kept in a close vessel. Xow, if 5^ cubic inches 
of water at 32° be injected into the "vessel, the steam will all 
be converted into water, and the C^ cubic incthes of water 
will be found to have a temperature of 212^. Tlie heat 
that was latent becomes sensible again. 

When water is converted into steam under any other 
pressure than that of the atmosphere, or 1 5 pounds to the 
square inch, it is found that, although the boiling point will 
be changed, the entire amount of heat required for convei*t- 
ing the water into steam will remain unchanged. 

If the evaporation takes place under such a pressure, that 
the boiling point is but 150°, the amount of heat which 
becomes latent is 1052°, so that the latent lieat of the 
Bteam, plus its sensible heat, is 1202°. If the pressure under 
which vaporization takes place is such as to raise the boiling 
point to 600°, the amount of heat which becomes latent is 
702°, the sum 702° + 500° being equal to 1202°, as before. 
Hence, we conclude that the same amount of fuel is 
required to convert a given amount of water into steam,^ no 
matter what may he the pressure tinder which the evapora- 
tion takes place. 

When water is converted into steam under a pressure of 
one atmosphere, each cubic inch is expanded into about 
1700 cubic inches of steam, of the temperature of 212° ; or, 
smce a cubic foot contains 1728 cubic inches, we may say, 
in roimd numbers, that a cubic inch of water is converted 
into a citbic foot of steam. 

If water is converted into steam under a greater or less 
pressure than one atmosphere, the density will be increased 
or diminished, and, consequently, the volume will be dimin- 
ished or increased. The temperature being also increased 
or diminished, the increase of density or decrease of volume 
\vtJ\. not be exactly proportional to the increase of pressure ; 
but, for purposes of approximation, we may consider the 
densities as directly, and the volumes as inversely propor- 
tional to the pressures under which the steam is generated. 
Under this hypothesis, if a cubic inch of water be evapo- 
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rated under a pressure of a half atmosphere, it will afford 
two cubic feet of steam ; if generated under a pressure of 
two atmospheres, it will only afford a half cubic foot of steam. 

Work of Steam. 

205. When water is converted into steam, a certain 
amount of work is generated, and, from what has been shown, 
this amount of work is very nearly the same, whatever may 
be the temperature at which the water is evaporated. 

Suppose a cyhnder, whose cross-section is one square 
inch, to contain a cubic inch of water, above which is an air- 
tight piston, that may be loaded with weights at pleasure. 
In the first place, if the piston is pressed down by a weigbt> 
of 15 pounds, and the inch of water converted into steaca, 
the weight will be raised to the height of 1728 inches, or 
144 feet. Hence, the quantity of work is 144 x 15, of^ 
2160 units. Again, if the piston be loaded with a weight 
of 30 pounds, the conversion of water into steam will giva 
but 864 cubic inches, and the weight will be raised through 
72 feet. In this case, the quantity of work will be 72 x 30, 
or 2160 units, as before. We conclude, therefore, that the 
quantity of work is the same, or nearly so, whatever may be 
the pressure under which the steam is generated. We also 
conclude, that the quantity of work is nearly proportional to 
the fuel consumed. 

Besides the quantity of work developed by simply con- 
verting an amount of water into steam, a further quantity 
of work is developed by allowing the steam to expand afber 
entering the cylinder. This principle is made use of in 
steam engines working expansively. 

To find the quantity of work developed by steam acting ex- 
pansively. Let AJ3 represent a cylinder, closed at 
A, and having an air-tight piston D. Suppose the 
steam to enter at the bottom of the cylinder, and to 
push the piston upward to (7, and then suppose 
the opening at which the steam enters, to be 
closed. If the piston is not too heavily loaded, 
the steam will continue to expand, and the piston ^^ ^^ 
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will be raised to some position, B. The expansive force 
of the steam will obey Mariotte's law, and the quantity of 
work due to expansion will be given by Equation ( 160). 

Denote the area of the piston in square inches, by A ; the 
pressure of the steam on each square inch, up to the moment 
when the commimication is cut ofl^ by p ; the distance A (7, 
through which the piston moves before the steam is cut ofl^ 
by h ; and the distance AD^ by nA. 

If we denote the pressure on each square inch, when the 
piston aiTives at j5, by p\ we shall have, by Mariotte's 
law, 

P 
»:»':: wA : A, . • . »' = — , 

n 

an expression which gives the limiting value of the load of 
the piston. 

The quantity of work due to expansion being denoted by 
q^ we shall have, from Equation (160), 

q = Aph X ^{-f-) = Aphl(n). 

If we denote the quantity of work of the steam, whilst 
the piston is rising to C, by q'\ we shall have, 

q" = Aph. 

Denoting the total quantity of work during the entire stroke 
of the piston, by Qy we shall have, 

Q = Aph [1 + l{n)] . . \ ( 163.) 

Experimental Formulas. 

206. Numerous experiments have been made for the 
purpose of determining the relation existing between the 
elasticity and temperature of steam in contact with thf^ 
water by which it is produced, and many formulas, bai 



n 
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upon these experiments, have been given, two of which are 
subjoined : 
The formula of Dulong and Akago is, 

p =z {1 + .00ll5St)\ 

in which p represents the tension in atmospheres, and t the 
excess of the temperature above 100° Centigrade. 
Tkedgold's formula is, 

t = 0.85 Vj9"— 75, 

in which t is the temperature, in degrees of the Centigrade- 
thermometer, and p the pressure, expressed in centimetera 
of the mercurial column. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC MACHINES. 



Definitions. 

207. Hydraulic machines are those used in raising and 
distributing water, such as pumps^ siphons^ hydraulic rams^ 
ifcc. The name is also applied to those machines in which 
water power is the motor, or in which water is employed to 
transmit pressures, such as water-wheels^ hydraulic presses^ <fec. 

Pneumatic machines are those employed to rarefy and 
condense air, or to impart motion to the air, such as air- 
ptimps^ ventilating-hlowers^ &q. The name is also applied 
to those machines in which currents of air furnish the motive 
power, such as windmills, &c. 

Water Pumps. 

20§. A water pump is a machine for raising water from 
a lower to a higher level, generally by the aid of atmospheric 
pressure. Three separate principles are employed in the 
working of pumps: the suching^ the lifting^ and the 
forcing principle. Pumps are frequently named according 
as one or more of these principles are employed. 

Sucking and Lifting Pump. 

209. This pump consists of a 
cylindrical barrel A^ at the lower 
extremity of which is attached a 
BUcking-pipe -B, leading to a reser- 
voir. An air-tight piston O is work- 
ed up and down in the barrel by 
means of a lever JS^ attached to a 
piston-rod D. P represents a valve 
opening upwards, which, when the 
14 




Fig. 1T4. 
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pump is at rest, closes by its own weight. This valve 
is called, from its position, the 2^^^^on-valve, A second 
valve Gy also opening upwards, is placed at the junction of 
the pipe with the barrel. This is called the sleeping-valve. 
The space Xil/", through which the piston can be moved up 
and dovm by the lever, is called the play of the piston. 

To explain the action of the pump, suppose the piston to 
be at the lowest limit of the play, and everything in a state 
of equilibrium. If the extremity of the lever JEJ be 
depressed, and the piston consequently be raised, the air in 
the lower part of the barrel will be rarefied, and that in the 
pipe JB will, by virtue of its greater tension, open the valve, 
and a portion of it will escape into the barrel. The air in 
the pipe, thus rarefied, will exert a less pressure upon the 
water in the reservoir than that of the external air, and, 
consequently, the water will rise in the pipe, until the tension 
of the internal air, plus the weight of the column of water 
raised, is equal to the tension of the external air ; the valve 
G will then closer by its own weight. 

If the piston be again depressed to the lowest limit, by 
means of the lever JEJ^ the air in the lower part of the barrel 
will be compressed, its tension vnll become gi'eater than that 
of the external air, the valve jP will be forced open, and a 
portion of the air will escape. If the piston be raised once 
more, the water will, for the same reason as before, rise still 
higher in the pipe, and after a few double strokes of the 
piston, the air will be completely exhausted from beneath 
the piston, the water will pass through the piston valve, and 
finally escape at the spout P. 

The water is raised to the piston by the pressure of the 
air on the surface of the water in the reservoir ; hence, the 
piston should not be placed at a greater distance above the 
level of the water in the reservoir, than the height to which 
the pressure of the air will sustain a column of water. In 
fact, it should be placed a little lower than this limit. The 
specific gravity of mercury being about 13.5, the height of 
a column of water which will exactly counterbalance the 
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pressure of the atmosphere, will be found by multiplying the 
height of the barometric column by 13^. 

At the level of the sea the average height of the baro- 
metric column is 2 J- feet ; hence, the theoretical height to 
which water can be raised by the principle of suction alone, 
is a little less than 34 feet. 

The water havhig passed through the piston valve, it may 
he raised to any height by the lifting principle, the only 
limitation being the strength of the pump and want of 
power. 

There are certain relations which must exist between the 
play of the piston and its lieight above the water in the 
reservoir, in order that the water may be raised to the 
piston ; for, if the play is too small, it will happen after a few 
strokes of the piston, that the air between the piston and 
the sui-face of the water will not be suiRciently compressed 
to open the piston valve; when this state of affairs takes 
place, the water will cease to rise. 

To investigate the relation that must exist between the 
play and the height of the piston above the water. 

Denote the play of the piston, by jo, the distance from the 
upper surface of the water in the reservoir to the highest 
position of the piston, by a, and the height at which the 
water ceases to rise in the pump, by x. The distance from 
the surface of the water in the pump to the highest position 
of the piston will then be equal to a — jc, and the distance 
to the lowest position of the piston, will be a — p — x. 
Denote the height at which the atmospheric pressure will 
sustain a column of water in vacuum, by A, and the weight of 
a column of water, whose base is the cross-section of the 
pump, and whose altitude is 1, by w; then will w/i denote 
the pressure of the atmosphere exerted upwards through the 
water in the reservoir and pump. 

Now, when the piston is at its lowest position, in order 
that it may not thrust open the piston valve and escape, the 
pressure of the confined air must be exactly equal to that 
of the external atmosphere; that is, equal to wh. When the 
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piston is at its liighcst position, the confined air will be rare- 
fied, the volume occupied being proportional to its height. 
Denoting the pressui-e of the rarefied air by wh\ we shall 
have from Mariotte's law, 

wh : wh! : : a — a; : a —p — x. 

/. wh' = wh — • 

a — X 

If the water does not rise when the piston is at its highest 
position, the pressure of the rarefied air, plus the weight of 
the column already raised, will be equal to the pressure of 
the external atmosphere ; or 

wh [- lox = wh. 

a — x 

Solving this equation with respect to a?, we have. 



Jo — — ^ — ' 



If we have. 



a» 



^ph ya^\ or, P>-^, 



the value of x will be imaginary, and there will be no point 
at which the water will cease to rise. Hence, the above 
inequality expresses the relation that must exist, in order 
that the pump may be efiective. This condition expressed 
in words, gives the following rule : 

The puinp will be effective^ when the play of the piston is 
greater than the square of the distance from the surface of 
the water in the reservoir^ to the highest position of the 
piston^ divided by four times the height at which the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere will support a column of water in 
a vacuum. 

Let it be required to find the least allowable play of the 
piston, when the highest positbn of the piston is 16 feet 

\ 
I 
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above the water in the reservoir, and when the barometer 
stands at 28 inches. 
In this case, 

a = 16 ft., and A = 28 in. x 13-*- = 378 in. = 31 J ft. 

Hence, 

i>>f||ft.; or, i?>2^2^ft. 

To find the quantity of work required to make a double 
stroke of the piston, after the water reaches the level of the 
spout. 

In depressing the piston, no force is required, except that 
necessary to overcome the inertia of the parts and the fric- 
tion. Neglecting these for the present, the quantity of 
work in the downward stroke, may be regarded as 0. In 
raising the piston, its upper surface will be pressed down- 
wards, by the pressure of the atmosjDhere wh^ plus the weight 
of the column of water from the piston to the spout ; and it 
will be pressed upwards, by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
transmitted through the pump, minus the weight of a 
column of water, whose cross-section is equal to that of the 
barrel, and whose altitude is the distance from the piston to 
the surface of the water in the reseiwoir. If we subtract 
the latter pressure from the foimer, the difference will be 
the resultant downward pressm^e. This difference will be 
equal to the weight of a column of water, whose base is the 
cross-section of the barrel, and whose height is the distance 
of the spout above the reservoir. Denoting the height by 
H^ the pressure will be equal to wH. The path through 
which the pressure is exerted duriug the ascent of the 
piston, is equal to the play of the piston, or jt?. Denoting the 
quantity of work required, by §, we shall have, 

Q = wpH, 

But wp is the weight of a volume of water, whose base is 
the cross-section of the barrel, and whose altitude is the 
play of the piston. Hence, the value of ^ is equal to the 
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quantity of work necessary to raise this volume of water 
from the level of the water in the reservoir to the spout. 
This volume is evidently equal to the volume actually 
delivered at each double stroke of the piston. Hence, the 
quantity of work expended in pumping with the sucking 
and lifting pump, all hurtful resistances being neglected, is 
equal to the quantity of work necessary to lift the amount 
of water, actually delivered, from the level of the water in 
the reservoir to the height of the spout. In addition* to this 
work, a sufficient amount of power must be exerted, to 
overcome the hurtful resistances. The disadvantage of this 
pump, is the irregularity with which the force must act, 
being in depressing the piston, and a maximum in raising 
it. This is an imj)ortant objection when machinery is em- 
ployed in pumping ; but it may be either partially or entii'ely 
overcome, by using two pumps, so arranged, that the piston 
of one shall ascend as that of the other descends. Another 
objection to the use of this kind of pump, is the iiTegularity 
of flow, the inertia of the column of water having to be 
overcome at each upward stroke. This, by creating shocks, 
consumes a portion of the force applied. 

Suckmg and Forcing Pump. 

210. This pump consists of a cylindrical barrel A^ with 
its attached sucking-pipe j5, and 
sleeping-valve 6r, as in the pump 
just discussed. The piston C is 
solid, and is worked up and down 
in the barrel by means of a lever 
JP^ attached to the piston-rod D. 
At the bottom of the barrel, a 
branch-pipe leads into an air-vessel 
^ through a second sleeping-valve 
i<5 which opens upwards, and closes 
by its own weight. A delivery- 
pipe JS, enters the aii'-vessel at its 
top, and terminates near its bottom. 

To explain the action of this 
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pump, suppose the piston C to be depressed to its lowest 
liinit. Now, if the piston be raised to its highest i)Osition, 
the air in the barrel will be rarefied, its tension will be 
diminished, the air in the tube j&, will thrust open the valve, 
and a portion of it will escape into the barrel. The pres- 
sure of the external air will then force a column of water 
up the pipe j&, until the tension of the rarefied air, plus the 
weight of the column of water raised, is equal to the tension 
of the external air. An equilibrium being produced, the 
valve G closes by its own weight. If, now, the piston be 
again depressed, the air in the barrel will be condensed, its 
tension will increase till it becomes greater than that of the 
external air, when the valve F wdll be thrust open, and a 
portion of it will escape through the delivery-pipe // After 
a few double strokes of the piston, the water will rise 
through the valve 6r, and then, as the piston descends, it 
will be forced into the air-vessel, the air will be condensed 
in the upper jiart of the vessel, and, acting by its elastic 
force, will force a j^ortion of the water up the delivery-pipe 
and out at the spout P. The object of the air-vessel is, to 
keep up a continued stream through the pipe H^ otherwise 
it would be necessary to overcome the inertia of the entire 
column of water in the pipe at every double stroke. The 
flow having commenced, at each double stroke, a volume of 
water will be delivered from the spout, equal to that of a 
cylinder whose base is the area of the piston, and whose 
altitude is the play of the piston. 

The same relative conditions between the parts should 
exist as in the sucking and lifting pump. 

To find the quantity of work consumed at each double 
stroke, afler the flow has become regular, hurtful resistances 
being neglected : 

When the piston is descending, it is pressed downwards 
by the tension of the air on its upper surface, and upwards 
by the tension of the atmosphere, transmitted through the 
delivery-pipe, 2^lus the weight of a column of water whose 
base is the area of the piston, and w^hose altitude is the 
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distance of the spout above the piston. This distance is 
variable during the stroke, but its mean value is the distance 
of the middle of the play below the spout. The difference 
between these pressures is exerted upwards, and is equal to 
the weight of a column of water whose base is the area of 
the piston, and whose altitude is the distance from- the 
middle of the play to the spout. The distance through 
which the force is exerted, is equal to the play of the piston. 
Denoting the quantity of work during the descending 
stroke, by Q' ; the weight of a column of water, having a 
base equal to the area of the piston, and a unit in altitude, 
by w ; and the height of the spout above the middle of the 
the play, by A', we shall have, 

Q* = wN X p. 

When the piston is ascending, it is pressed downwards 
by the tension of the atmosphere on its upper surface, and 
upwards by the tension of the atmosphere, transmitted 
through the water in the reservoir and pump, minus the 
weight of a column of water whose base is the area of the 
piston, and whose altitude is the height of the piston above 
the reservoir. This height is variable, but its mean value 
is the height of the middle of the play above the water in 
the reservoir. The distance through which this force is 
exerted, is equal to the play of the piston. Denoting the 
quantity of work during the ascending stroke, by §", and 
the height of the middle of the play above the reservoir, by 
h!\ we have, 

Q' = wTi" X p. 

Denoting the entire quantity of work during a double stroke, 
by Q, we have, 

Q = Q'+ Q" = wp{h' + A")- 

But wp is the weight of a volume of water, the area of 
whose base is that of the piston, and whose altitude is the 
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play of the piston ; that is, it is the weight of the Yolumo 
delivered at the spout at eacli donhle stroke. 

The quantity A' + A", is the entire lieight of the spout 
above the level of the cistern. Ilcnec, the quantity of work 
expended, is equal to that required to raise the entire volume 
delivered, from the level of the water in the reservoir to the 
height of the spout. To this must be added the w^ork 
necessary to overcome the hurtful resistances, such as fric- 
tion, &c. 

If A' = A", we shall liave, Q' = Q'^ ; that is, the quan- 
tity of work dui-ing the ascending stroke, will be equal to 
that during the descending stroke. Hence, the work of the 
motor will be more nearly uniform, when the middle of the 
play of the pistoq is at equal distances from the reservoir 

and spout. 

Fire Engine. 

211. The fire engine is essentially a double sucking and 
forcing pump, the two piston rods behig so connected, that 
when one piston ascends the other descends. The suckhig 
and delivery pipes are made of some flexible material, gen- 
erally of leather, and are attached to the machine by means 
of metallic screw joints. 

The figure exhibits a cross-section of the essential part of 
a Fire Engine. 

A A* are the two barrels, G C the two pistons, con- 
nected by the rods, DD ^ 
with the lever, ^ jE". B ,E 
is the sacking pipe, termi- 
nating in a box from 
which the water may en- 
ter either barrel through 
the valves, G 6r'. K is 
the air vessel, common to 
both pumps, and com- 
municating with them by 
the valves F F'. H is 

the delivery pipe. 
14* 




Fig. 17a 



The instiiiment is mounted on wheels for conTenience *^\ 

trinisportation. The lever E E' \& worked by means *^-^ 
rods at right angles to the lever, so arranged' that sever^ 
men can apply their strength in working the pump. Tb^ 
action of the pump differs in no respect from that of tS^ 
forcing pump; hut when the instrument. is worked vigor- 
ously, there is more water forced into the air vessel, the 
tension of the air is very much augmented, and its elastic 
force, thus brought into play, propels the water to a consider- 
able distance from the mouth of the delivery pipe. It U 
this capacity of throwing a jet of water to a great distance, 
that gives to the engine its value in extinguishing firca. 

A pump entirely similar to the fire engine in its construc- 
tion, is often used under the name of the double action forc- 
ing pump for raising water for other purposes. 

The Rotary Pump. 
319. The rotary pump is a modification of the sucking 
and forcing pump. Its construction will be best understood 
from the drawing, which represents a vertical section through 
the axis of the sucking-pipe, and at right angles to axis of 
the rotary portion of the pump. 

A represents an annular ring of metal, which may be 
made to revolve about its axis 
O. J) J) is A second ring of 
metal, concentric with the first, 
and forming with it an inter- 
mediate annular space. This 
space communicates with the 
sucking-pipe M^, and the de- 
livery pipe i. Four radial 
pn.flfllat C, are disposed so as 
to slide backwards and for- 
wards through suitable open- 
ings, which are made in the 
ring A, and which are moved around with it. e is a solid 
guide, firmly festened to the end of the cylmder enclosing 
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the rotary apparatus, and cut as represented in the figure. 
E E are two springs, attached to the ring 2>, ai.d acting by 
their elastic force, to press the paddles firmly against the 
guide. These springs are of such dimensions as not to 
impede the flow of the water /rom the pipe K^ and into the 
pipe X. 

When the axis is made to revolve, each paddle, as it 
reaches and passes the partition H^ is pressed against the 
guide, but, as it moves on, it is forced, by the form of the 
guide, against the outer wall D, The paddle then drives 
the air in front of it, around, in the direction of the arrow- 
head, and finally expels it through the pipe L, The air 
behind the paddle is rarefied, and the pressure of tlie exter- 
nal air forces a column of water up the pipe. As the paddle 
approaches the opening to the pipe X, the paddle is pressed 
back by the spring E^ against the guide, and an outlet into 
the ascending pipe Z, is thus provided. After a few revo- 
lutions, the air is entirely exhausted from the pipe K, The 
water enters the channel C 6/, and is forced up the pipe i, 
from which it escapes by a spout at the top. The quantity 
of work expended in raising a volume of water to the 
spout, by this pump, is equal to that required to lift it 
through the distance from the level of the water in the cis- 
tern to the spout. This may be shown in the same manner 
as was explained under the head of the sucking and forcing- 
pump. To this quantity of work, must be added the work 
necessary to overcome the hurtful resistances, as fric- 
tion, ifcc. 

This pump is well adapted to machine pumping, the work 
being very nearly uniform. x 

A machine, entirely similar to the rotary puL \ might be 
constructed for exhausting foul air from mines \ by re- 
versing the direction of rotation, it might be maa ^^force 
a supply of fresh air to the bottom of deep mines. 

Besides the pumps already described, a great variety 
of others have been invented and used. All, however, 
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dopGiid upon some modification of the pi-inciples that hare 
JHst been discussed. 

The HjdrotAatio PrsM. 

918. The hydrostatic press is a machine for excrtiag 
great pressure through small spaces. It is much used in 
compressing seeds to obtain oil, in packing hay and bales of 
goods, also in raising great weights. Its construction, though 
requiring the use of a sucking-pump, depends upon the prin- 
dple of equal pressures {Art, 154). 

It consists essentially of two vertical cylinders, A and S, 
each provided with a solid pis- 
ton. The cylinders connnuni- 
cate by means of a pipe C, 
whose entrance to the larger 
cylinder is closed by a sleeping 
valve K The suialler cylinder 
connininicatus with the reser- 
voir of water IT, by a sucking- 
pipe IT, whose upper extremity 
is closed by the sleeping-valve Zf. 
Tlie smaller piston JJ, is worked up and down by the lever 
Cf. By working the lever ff, up and down, the water is 
nused from the reservoir and forced into the larger cylinder 
A ; and when the space below the piston F is filled, a force 
of compresMon is exerted upwards, which is as many times 
greater than that applied to the piston Ji, as the area of 
Fla greater than ^ {Art. 154). This force may be util- 
. izcd in compressing a body X, placed between the piston 
and the frame of the press. 

Denote the area of the larger piston by 2*, of the smaller, 
hyp, the pressure applied to _B, by /, and that exerted at 
F, by P; we shali h.avc. 




Fie. ITS, 



F-.fi-.P-.p, 



F = 



fP 



If we .denote the longer arm of the lever 6, by i, and 
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the shorter arm, by /, and represent the fc^ce applied at *^he 
extremity of the longer arm, by K^ we shall have from the 
principle of the lever (Art. 78), 

K:f::.l : Z, /. /= -j- 

Substituting this value of /above, we have, 



i^ = 



pi 



To illustrate, let the area of the larger piston be 100 
square inches, that of the smaller piston 1 square inch ; sup- 
pose the longer arm of the lever to be 30 inches, and the 
shorter arm to be 2 inches, and a force of 100 pounds to be 
applied at the end of the longer arm of the lever ; to find 
the pressure exerted upon JFI 

From the conditions, 

P = 100, Jr= 100, i = 30, i? = 1, and 1=2. 

Hence, 

^ 100 X 100 X 30 ,,^^^^ « 
i^= = 160000 lbs. 

We have not taken into account the hurtful resistances, 
hence, the total pressure of 150000 pounds must be some- 
what diminished. 

The volume of water forced from the smaller to the larger 
piston, during a single descent of the piston i^', ^vill occupy 
in the two cyhnders, spaces whose heights are inversely as 
the areas of the pistons. Hence, the path, over which / is 
exerted, is to the path over which J^ is exerted, as P is to 
p. Or, denoting these paths by s and JS^ we have, 

s : S : : P : p'y 
or, since P : p :: F : f^ we shall have, 

B : 8:: F:f, .\ fa = F8. 
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That is, the quantities of work of the poioer and resistance 
are equals a principle which holds good in all machines. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The cross-section of a sucking and forcing pump is 6 
square feet, the play of the piston 3 feet, and the height of 
the spout, above the level of the reservoir, 50 feet. What 
must be the effective horse power of an engine which can 
impart 30 double strokes per minute, hurtful resistances 
being neglected ? 

SOLUTION. 

The number of units of work required to be performed 
each minute, is equal to 



Hence, 



6 X 3 X 50 X 62i = 56250. 



A, 5625.0. 1 93_ 

'* — 3 3000 — -^ T3 2 • 



Ans. 



2. In a hydrostatic press, the areas of the two pistons are, 
respectively, 2 and 400 square inches, and the two arms of 
the lever are, respectively, 1 and 20 inches. Required the 
pressure on tlie larger piston for each pound of pressure 
applied to the longer ami of the lever ? Ans. 4000 lbs. 

3. The areas of the two pistons of a hydrostatic press 

are, respectively, equal to 3 and 300 square inches, and the 

shorter arm of the lever is one inch. What must be the 

length of the longer arm, that a force of 1 lb. may produce 

a pressure of 1000 lbs. Ans. 10 inches. 

The Siphon. 

=^^14, The siphon is a bent tube, used for transferring a 
liquid from a higher to a lower level, over an in- 
termediate elevation. The siphon consists of two 
branches, AB and BG^ of which the outer one 
is the longer. To use the instrument, the tube 
is filled with the liquid in any manner, the end of 
the longer branch being stopped with the finger 
or a stop-cock, in which case, the pressure of the 
atmosphere will prevent the liquid fi*om escaping 
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at the other end. The instrument is then inverted, 
the end C being submerged in the liquid, and the stop 
removed from A. The liquid will begin to flow through 
the tube, and the flow will continue till the level of the 
liquid in the reservoir reaches that of the mouth of the 
tube (7. 

To find the velocity with which water will issue from the 
siphon, let us consider an infinitely small layer at the orifice 
A. This layer will be pressed downwards, by the tension 
of the atmosphere exerted on the surface of the reservoir, 
diminished by the weight of the water in the branch BD^ 
and increased by the weight of the water in the branch 
BA, It Mill be pressed upwards by the tension of the 
atmosphere acting directly upon the layer. The difierence 
of these forces, is tlie weight of the water in the portion of 
the tube DA^ and the velocity of the stratum will be due 
to that weight. Denoting the vertical height of DA^ by A, 
we shall have, for the velocity (Art. 173), 

This is the theoretical velocity, but it is never quite 
realized in practice, on account of resistances, which have 
been neglected in the preceding investigation. 

The siphon may be filled by applying the mouth to the 
end A^ and exhausting the air by suction. The 
tension of the atmosphere, on the upper surface ^p 
of the reservoir, will press the water up the tube, 
and fill it, after which the flow will go on as 
before. Sometimes, a sucking-tube AD^ is in- 
serted near the opening A^ and rising nearly to 
the bend of the siphon. In this case, the opening j,. ^g^ 
A^ is closed, and the air exhausted throj/ ,h the 
sucking-tube AD^ after which the flow g- iS on as before. 

The Wurtemburg SiphoL. 
315. In the Wurtemburg siphon, the ends of the tube a 
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bent twice, at right-angles, as shown in the figure. 
Tlio advantage of this arrangement is, that the 
tube, once filled, remains so, as long as the plane 
of its axis is kept vertical. The siphon may be 
lifted out and replaced at pleasure, thereby 
stopping the flow at will. 

It is to be observed that the siphon is only effectual when 
the distance from the highest point of the tube to the level 
of the water in the reservoir is less than the height at which 
the atmospheric pressure will sustain a column of water in 
a vacuum. This will, in general, be less than 34 feet. 



Fig. 181. 



The Intermitting Siphon. 

316. The intermitting siphon is represented in the 
figure. AJ8 is a curved tube issuing 
from the bottom of a reservoir. The 
reservoir is supplied with water by a 
tube ^, having a smaller bore than 
that of the siphon. To explain its 
action, suppose the reservoir at first 
to be empty, and the tube JEJ to be 
opened; as soon as the reservoir is 
filled to the level of (7j9, the water 
will begin to flow from the opening 
J5, and the flow once commenced, will continue till the 
level of the reservoir is again reduced to the level C'J)\ 
drawn through the opening A. The flow will then cease 
till the cistern is again filled to (7Z>, and so on as before. 




Tig, 182. 



Intermitting Springs. 

aiV, Let A represent a subterranean cavity, communi- 
cating \nth the surface of the earth by 
a channel ABC^ bent like a siphon. 
Suppose the reservoir to be fed by 
percolation through the crevices, or 
by a small channel J9. When the Fig. 188. 
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water in the reservoir rises to the height of the horizontal 
plane BD^ the flow will commence at (7, and, if the chan- 
nel is sufficiently large, the flow will continue till the water 
is reduced to the level plane drawn through C. An inter- 
mission of flow will occur till the reseiToir is again filled, 
and so on, intermittingly. This phenomena has been observed 
at vaiious places. 

Siphon of OonBtant Flow. 

31§. We have seen that the velocity of efflux depends 
upon the height of the water in the reservoir above the 
external opening of the siphon. When the water is drawn 
off* from the reservoir, the upper surface sinks, this height 
diminishes, and, consequently, the velocity continually 
diminishes. 

If, however, the shorter branch (72>, of the tube, be 
inserted through a piece of cork large enough to float the 
siphon, the instrument will sink as the upper surface is 
depressed, the height of DA will remain the same, and, 
consequently, the flow will be uniform till the bend of the 
siphon comes in contact with the upper edge of the reservoir. 
By suitably adjusting the siphon in the cork, the velocity 
of efflux can be increased or decreased within certain limits. 
In this manner, any desired quantity of the fluid can be 
drawn off" in a given time. 

The siphon is used in the arts, for decanting liquids, when 
It IS desirable not to stir the sediment at the bottom of a 
vessel. It is also employed to draw a portion of a liquid 
from the interior of a vessel when that liquid is overlaid by 
one of less specific gravity. 

The Hydraulio Ram. 

219. The hydraulic ram is a machine for raising watei 
by means of shocks caused by the sudden stoppages of a 
stream of water. 

The instrument consists of a reservoir j&, which is sup- 
plied with water by an inclined pipe A ; on the upper surface 
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of the rMervotr, ia an orifice which may be closed b 
a g{thrrictil wive D\ tliU valve, 
whi-n not prcsecd against the 
njtrniiig, rests tu a metallic 
frumewurk immediately helow 
lh» oiitice; G is an aii-vcssel 
communicatiog with the reser- 
voir by an orifice F^ which ia 
fitted n-ith a spherical valve E; 
this valve doses the orifice F, 
except when forcud upwards, 

in which case its motion is rcatriuned by a metallic i 
work or cage; II reprosenla a delivery -pipe entering t 
wr-vessel at its upper part, and termioating i 
lorn. At P ia a small valve, opening inwards, to snj^ 
the loss of ^r in the air-vessel, 'arising &oui a^sorptioi 
the water in passing through the air vessel. 

To expliun the action of tlie inati-ument, suppose, at firs 
that it is empty, and all the parts in equilibrium. If a o 
rent of water be admitted to the resci-voir, through t 
dined pipe A, the reservoir will soon be filled, and c 
menoe roshing out at the orifice C. The impulse of t 
water will force the spherical valve -Z>, upwards, closing 
opening ; the velodty of the water in the reservoir will S 
suddenly chected; the reaction will force open the 
E, and a portion of the water will enter the air-chamber i 
The force of the shock having been expended, the spher" 
valves will both fall by their own weight ; a second diocE" 
will take place, as before ; an additional quantity of water 
will be forced into the air-vessel, and ao on, indefinitely, 
Aa the water is forced up into the mr-vessel, the air iDCcomea 
compressed ; and acting by its elastic force, it urges a atream 
of water up the pipe I£. The shocks occur in rapid sncces- 
fdon, and, at each ahock, a quantity of water is forced into 
the air-chamber, and thus a constant sti-eam ia kept up. 
To explain the use of the valvt P, it maybe remarked that 
water absorbs more air under a great pressure, than unda| 
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a smaller one. Hence, as it passes through the air-chamber, 
a portion of the air contained is taken up by the water and 
carried out through the pipe H, But each time that the 
valve D falls, there is a tendency, to produce a vacuum 
in the upper part of the reservoir, in consequence of the 
rush of the fluid to escape through the opening. The pres- 
sure of the external air then forces the valve P open, a 
small portion of air enters, and is afterwards forced up with 
the water into the vessel (r, to keep up the supply. 

The hydraulic ram is only use^^ where it is required to 
raise small quantities of water, ^ as for the supply of a 
house, or garden. Only a sip' . /Taction of the amount of 
fluid which enters the &dpply-pipe actually passes out 
through the delivery-pipe; but, if the head of water is 
pretty large, the column may be raised to a great height. 
Water is often raised, in this manner, to the highest points 
of lofty buildings. 

Sometimes, an additional air-vessel is introduced over the 
valve E^ for the purpose of deadening the shock of the 
valve in its play up and down. 

Archimedes' Screw. 

220. This machine is intended for raising water through 
small heights, and consists, in its simplest form, of a tube 
wound spirally around a cylinder. This cylinder is mounted 
so that its axis is oblique to the horizon, the lower end dip- 
ping into the reservoir. When the cylinder is turned on its 
axis, by a crank attached to its upper extremity, the lower 
end of the tube describes a circumference of a circle, whose 
plane is perpendicular to the axis. When the mouth of the 
tube comes to the level of the axis and begins to ascend, 
there will be a certain quantity of water in the tube, which will 
flow so as to occupy the lowest part of the spire ; and, if the 
cylinder is properly inclined to the horizon, this flow will be 
towards the upper end of the tube. At each revolution, an 
additional quantity of water will enter the tube, and that 
already in the tube will be forced, or raised, higher and 
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Fig. 185. 



higher, till, at last, it will flow from the orifice at the upper 

end of the spiral tube. 

The Chain Pump. 

aai. The chain pump is an instrument for raising water 
through small elevations. It consists 
of an endless chain passing over two 
wheels, A and JB^ having their axes 
horizontal, the one being below the 
surface of the water, and the other 
above the spout of the pump. At- 
tached to this chain, and at right 
angles to it, are a system of circular 
disks, just fitting the tube CD. K 
the cylinder A be turned in the di- 
rection of the arrow-head, the buckets 
or disks will rise through the tube 
(72>, carrying the water in the tube before them, until it 
reaches the spout (7, and escapes. The buckets thus emptied 
return through the air to the reservoir, and so on perpetually. 
One great objection to this machine is, the difliculty of 
making the buckets fit the tube of the pump. Hence there 
is a constant leakage, requiring a great additional expend- 
iture of force. 

Sometimes, instead of having the body of the pump ver- 
tical, it is inclined ; in which case it does not differ much 
in principle from the wheel with flat buckets, that has been 
used for raising water. 

The Air Pump. 

222. The air pump is a machine for rarefying the air in 
a closed space. 

It consists of a cylindiical 
barrel A^ in which a piston 
B^ fitting air-tight, is work- 
ed up and down by a lever 
(7, attached to a piston-rod 
D, The barrel communi- 
cate^^ith an air-tight ves- 
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sel jEJ called a receiver, by means of a narrow pipe. The 
receiver, ^\liicli is usually of glass, is ground so as to fit air- 
tight upon a smooth bed-plate KK, The joint between the 
receiver and plate may be rendered more perfectly air-tight 
by rubbing it with a little oil. A stop-cock ^ of a peculiar 
construction, permits communication to be made at pleasure 
between the barrel and receiver, or between the barrel and 
the external air. When the stop-cock is turned in a partic- 
ular direction, the barrel and receiver are made to commu- 
nicate ; but on turning it through 90 degrees, the communi- 
cation with the receiver is cut off, and a communication is 
opened between the barrel and the external air. Instead of 
the stop-cock, valves are often used, which are either opened 
and closed by the elastic force of the air, or by the force 
that Avorks the pump. The communicating pipe should be 
exceedingly small, and the piston B should, when at its low- 
est point, fit accurately to the bottom of the barrel. 

To explain the action of the air pump, suppose the piston 
to be depressed to its lowest position. The stop-cock 11^ is 
turned so as to open a communication between the barrel 
and receiver, and the piston is raised to its highest point by 
a force appUed to the lever C, The air which before occu- 
pied the receiver and pipe, will expand so as to fill the bar- 
rel, receiver, asid pipe. The stop-cock is then turned so as to 
cut off communication between the barrel and receiver, and 
open the barrel to the external air, and the piston again de- 
pressed to its lowest position. The rarefied air in the barrel 
is expelled into the external air by the depression of the 
piston. The air in the receiver is now more rarefied than at 
the beginning, and by a continued repetition of the process 
just described, any degree of rarefaction may be attained. 

To measure the degree of rarefaction of the air in the 
receiver, a siphon-gauge may be used, or a glass tube, 30 
inches long, may be made to communicate at its upper 
extremity Avith the receiver, whilst its lower extremity dips 
into a cistern of mercury. As the air is rarefied in thf 
receiver, the pressure on the mercury in the tube become 
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less than that on the surface of the mercury in the cistern, 
and the mercury rises in the tube. The tension of the air 
in the receiver will be given by the difference between the 
height of the barometric column and that of the mercury 
in the .tube. 

To investigate a formula for computing the tension of the 
air in the receiver, after any number of double strokes, let 
us denote the capacity of the receiver in cubic feet, by r, 
that of the connecting-pipe, by jt?, and the space between 
the bottom of the barrel and the highest position of the 
piston, by h. Denote the original tension of the air, by ^ ; 
its tension after the first upward stroke of the piston, by t' ; 
after the second, third, ...w'^, upward strokes, by 
V, r,...r • 

The air which originally occupied the receiver and pipe, 
fills the receiver, pipe, and barrel, after the first upward 
stroke ; according to Maeiotte's law, its tension in the two 
cases varies inversely as the volumes occupied ; hence, 

t \ t' : I p + r + h \ p-\-r, .-. t' = t ^^^ 



p + r + b 



In like manner, we shall have, after the second upward 
stroke, 

,/ JP + r 



t' I t" \ : p-\-r -{-h I p + r, .-. t" = f 



p + b + r 



Substituting for «' its value, deduced from the preceding 
equation, we have. 



\r>4- b A-r/ 



In like manner, we find, 

\ 



\p + b + rJ ^ 
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and, in general, 






+ b + r 



) 



If the pipe is exceedingly small, its capacity may be 
neglected in compai*ison with that of the receiver, and we 
shall then have. 



'■ = -{jh) 



b + r 

Let it be required, for example, to determine the tension 
of the air after 5 upward strokes, when the capacity of the 
barrel is one-third that of the receiver. 

T 

In this case, t— : — = f, and n = 5, whence, 

/» / 24 3 , 

Hence, the tension is less than a fourth part of that the 
external air. 

Instead of the receiver, the pipe may be connected by a 
screw-joint with any closed vessel, as a hollow globe or glass 
flask. In this case, by reversing the direction of the stop- 
cock, in the up and down motion of the piston, the in- 
strument may be used as a condenser. When so used, the 
tension, after n downward strokes of the piston, is given by 
the formula, 

'•' = « m- 

Taking the same case as that before considered, with the 
exception that the instrument is used as a condenser instead 
of a rarefier, we have, after 5 downward strokes, 

fv / 1 2 4 . 

That is, the tension is more than four times that of 
external air. 
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When the pump is used for condensing air, it is called a 
condenser. 

Artificial Fountains. 

223. An artificial fountain is an instrument by means of 
which a liquid is forced upwards in the form of a jet, by 
the tension of condensed air. The simplest form of an arti- 
ficial foimtain is called Hero's ball. 

Hero's BalL 

224. This instrument consists of a hollow globe -4, into 
the top of which is inserted a vertical tube J?, 

reaching nearly to the bottom of the globe. 
This tube is provided with a stop-cock (7, by 
means of which it may be closed, or opened to 
the external air, at pleasure. A second tube 
2>, enters the globe near the top, which is also 
provided with a stgp-cock JE, 

To use the instrument, close the stop-cock (7, Fig. isT. 

and fill the lower portion of the globe with 
water through the tube D ; then attach the tube 2> to a 
condenser, and pump air into the upper part of the globe, 
and confine it there by closing the stop-cock JE, If, noAv, the 
stop-cock G be opened, the pressure of the confined air on 
the surface of the water in the globe, will force a jet up 
through the tube B, This jet will rise to a greater or less 
height, according to the greater or less quantity of air that 
was forced into the globe. The water Avill continue to flow 
through the tube as long as the tension of the confined air 
is greater than that of the external atmosphere, or else till 
the level of the water in the globe reaches the lower end 
of the tube. 

Instead of using the condenser, air may be introduced by 
blowing with the mouth through the tube Z>, and then con- 
fined as before, by turning the stop-cock JE, 

The principle of Hero's ball is the same as that of the air- 
chamber in the forcing pump and fire-engine, already ex- 
plamed. 
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Hero's Fountain. 

225. Hero's fountain is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as Hero's ball, except that the compression of the air 
is effected by the weight of a column of water, instead of by 
aid of a condenser. 

A represents a cistern, similar to Hero's ball, with a tube 
J5, extending nearly to the bottom of the cis- 
tern. 6^ is a second cistern placed at some 
distance below A . This cistern is connected 
with a basin D, by a bent tube jE', and also 
with the upper part of the cistern A^ by a 
tube Fl When the fountain is to be used, 
the cistern A is nearly filled with water, 
the cistern C being empty. A quantity of 
water is then poured into the basin Z>, which, 
acting by its weight, sinks into the cistern (7, 
compressing the air in the upper portion of it 
into a smaller space, thus increasing its tension. 
This increase of tension acting on, the surface 
of the water in A, forces a jet through the tube J?, which 
rises to a greater or less height according to the greater or 
less increase of the atmospheric tension. The flow will con- 
tinue till the level of the water in A^ reaches the bottom of 
the tube -S. The measure of the compressing forc^ on a 
unit of surface of the water in 6^, is the weight of a colmnn 
of water, whose base is a square unit, and whose altitude is 
the difference of level between the water in D and O. 

K Hero's ball be partially filled with water and placed 
under the receiver of an air pump, the water will be ob- 
served to rise in the tube, forming a fountain, as the air in 
the receiver is exhausted. The principle is the same as 
before, an excess of pressure on the water within the globe 
over that Avithout. In both cases, the flow is resisted by the 
tension of the air withojit, and is urged on by the tension 

within. 

Wine-Taster and Dropping-Bottle. 

226. The wine-taster is used to bring up a small por- 
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Hon of wine or otber liquid, from a cnsk. It 
consists of a tube, open at tbe top, and terminat- 
iug below in a very narrow tnbe, also open. When 
it ia to be used, it is inserted to any deptli in the 
liqtiid, which ^rill rise in the tube to the level of 
the upper surface of that liqnid. The 6ngev is 
then placed bo as to close the upper orifice of 
the tube, and the inBtrument ia raised out of the ^'^ '**" 
cask, A portion of the fluid escapes from the lower oriiic^l 
until the pressure of the rarefied air in the tube, plna tho^ 
weight of a column of liquid, whose cross-section is that c 
the tube, and whose altitude is that of the column of fluiitv 
retained, ia just equal to the pressure of the exteraal air.'J 
If the tube be placed over a tumbler, and the finger re*l 
nioveil from the upper orifice, the fluid brought i^.M ~ 
escape mto the tumbler. 

If the lower orifice is very small, a few drops may offl^ 
allowed to escape, by taking off the finger and immediately B 
replacing it. The instrument then constitutes tlio dropping 1 
tube. 

The AUnospheilo Inkstand. 

aSTi The atmospheric inkstand consists of a cylinder I 
A, which communicates by a tube with a 
second cylmder S. A piston C, ia moved 
up and down in A, by means of a screw D, 
Suppose the spaces A and J?, to be filled 
with ink. If the piston C is rmsed, the 
pressure of the eiteraal aii- forces the ink to 
follow it, and tho part -B is emptied. If the 
operation be reversed, and the piston 
depressed, the ink is ag^n forced into tho space B. Tliis \ 
operation may be repeated at pleasure. 



APPENDIX. 



The following notes contain elementary demonstrations 
of those pi-inciples, which in the body of the work are 
proved by means of the Calculus. 

Note on Articles 64—70; pp. 72—76. 

These articles may be omitted without at all impairing 
the unity of the subject, the preceding principles being suf. 
ficient to find the centre of gravity of all bodies, approxima- 
tively. 

Note on Articles 112-^114; pp. 143—148. \ 

The principal formulas in these articles may be deduced \ 
as follows : 



] 



112. By definition, a body moves unifonnly when it 
passes over equal spaces in equal times ; now if it passes 
over a space v in one second, it will pass over t times that 
space in t seconds ; that is, it will pass over a space vt. If 
we suppose it to have passed over a space s' before the com* 
mencement of the time ty we shall have for the entire space 
passed over, and which may be denoted by 5, 

s z=: vt + s' (58.) 

This equation corresponds to Equation (58) of the text. 

113. The formulas of Article 113 may be omitted with- 
out impaiiing the unity of the course. They are only of 
use in Higher Mechanics, where the employment of the Cal- 
culus is a necessity. 
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114* Uniformly varied motion^ is that in which the 
velocity increases or diminishes uniformly. In the former 
case the motion is accelerated^ in the latter it is retarded. 
In both cases the moving force is constant. 

Denote the moving force by/, the mass moved being the 
unit of mass. 

According to Art. 24, the measure of the force is the ve- 
locity impressed in a unit of time, that is, in 1 second. Now 
from the principal of inertia, Art. 18, it follows that a foroe 
will produce the same general effect upon a body, whether 
it finds the body at rest or in motion. Hence, the velocity 
impressed in any second of time is constant ; that is, if the 
velocity impressed in one second of time is /*, in ^ seconds 
it will be t times /*, or ft. Denoting the velocity by v, 

we shall have, 

V = ft (69.) 

If the body has a velocity v' at the beginning of the time 
tj this velocity is called the initial velocity. Adding this to 
the velocity imparted during the time t, we have, 

V = v'+ft (67.) 

With respect to the space passed over, it may be re- 
marked that the velocity increases uniformly; hence the 
space passed over in any time, is the same that it would 
have passed over in the same time, had it moved uniformly 
during that time with its mean or average velocity. Now, 
if a body start from a state of rest, its velocity at starting is 
0, and at the end of the time t it is ft^ Equation (69) ; the 
average or mean of these is ^ft. But the space described 
in the time t^ when the body moves with the uniform ve- 
locity \>ft^ is (Equation 55) equal to \ft X t\ denoting 
the space by s, we have, 

« = i/j5^ ..... (70.) 
If in Equation (70), we make < = 1, we have, 

« = \f\ or, /z= 255 
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that is, if a body moves from a state of rest, the space de- 
scribed in the first second of time, is equal to half the 
measure of the accelerating force ; or, the acceleration is 
measured by twice the space passed over in one second of 
time. 

If we suppose that a body starts from rest before the be- 
ginning of the time ^, so as to pass over a space s' before 
the beginning of ^, it will during that time have acquired 
some velocity, which we may denote by v\ The space 
reckoned from the origin of spaces up to the position of the 
body at the end of the time t, is made up of three parts ; 
first, the space s', called the initial space ; second, a space 
due to the velocity v' during the time t, which is measured 
by y7; third, a space due to the action of the incessant force 
during the time t, which will (Equation 10) be equal to 
ift^. Adding these together, we have finally, 

8 = s' + v't + ift^ . . . (68.) 

If, in Equations (61) and (68), we suppose fto be essen- 
tially positive, the motion will be accelerated; if we suppose 
it to be essentially negative, the motion will be retarded, 
and these equations become 

V = v' -ft (11.) 

8 = s' + v't -iftK . . . (72.) 

Note on Artiole 121, pp. 163—164. 

The formula deduced in the first part of this article is 
needed in the investigations of Acoustics and Optics, and 
can only be found by the Calculus. This part of the article 
may be omitted without impairing the unity of the course. 

Note on Artiole 123, pp. 166—168. 

This article, up to the end of Equation (96), may '^' 
placed by the following demonstration : 



^le ■imple pendulmn. 

■S3. A PENDULUM ia a heavy body snsponded from 1 
*iomontaI axis about which it is free to vibrate. 

In order to investigate the circumstaDces of vibration, 1 
as firat consider the hypotlietical case of a single iDnterial 
point, vibrating about an axis to which it ia attached by a 
rod destitute of weight. Such a pendulum is culled a i 
SIMPLE PKNDUi.irji, The laws of vibration in this case nillil 
be identical with those explained in Art. 120, the arc .4J?(7(J 
being an arc of a circle. 

Let AS Che the arc through 
which the vibration takes place, 
and denote its radius JfA, by I. 
The angle ADC is called the 
amplitude of vibration ; half of 
this angle, ADB, is called the 
angle of deviation. 

If the point starts from rest at 
A, it will, on reaching any point 
ff, have a velocity a, due to the 
height EK, denoted by h, (Art. 
130). Hence, 




V^ 



(92.) 



Let us suppose that the angle of deviation is so small, that 
the chorda of the arcs AS and UB, may be considered 
equal to the arcs themselves. We shall have (Davies' Le- 
gendre, Bk. IV., Prop. XXHI., Cor.), 



AB^ = 2lx EB, and 



21 X KB, 



whence, by subtraction, 

AB" - SS' = 21{EB - KB) = 2l x h. 




APPSNDIX. ISJS 

Denoting AB by a, and SB by jb, and solving the 
last equation, we have, 



h = 



a^ — x^ 



21 
Substituting this value of A m (92) it becomes, 



V = \/^ (a2 - aj2) . . . . (a.) 



Now let us develop the arc AB into a straight line 
A^B'C\ and suppose a material point to start from A' at 
the same time that the pendulum starts from A, and to 
vibrate back and forth upon A'B^ C with the same veloci- 
ties as the pendulum ; then, when the pendulum is at any 
point H^ this material point will be at the corresponding 
point II\ and the times of vibration of the two will be 
exactly the same. 

To find the time of vibration along the line A^B^ C\ de- 
scribe upon it a semi-circle A'MC\ and suppose a third 
material point to start from A' at the same time as the 
second, and to move uniformly around the arc with a ve- 
locity equal to «v/t- Then will the time required for 

this particle to reach C* be equal to the space divided by 
the velocity (Art. 112). Denoting this time by % and re- 
membering that A*B* = a, we shall have, 



t ^3 



'sP, 



= 'vf- 



Make B^B' = a^ and draw JJ'Jf perpendicular to A'C'^ 
and at 3f decompose the velocity of the third 
MT into two components MN' and MQ^ respeotii 
allel and perpendicular to A* C\ 



ICECIIANIGS. 

We shall have for the horizontal component MN^ 

* 

MN = 3fT cos TMN. ( ' 



But, MT = a \ / - , and because M7^ and MJ^ are re- 
spectively perpeiulicular to B'M and II* M^ we have, 

cos TMN = cos B'MH' = ^^' But B'M = a, 

Is M 

and irM = J€^~^ ; hence, cos TMN r= Y±JZ^ . 

a 

Substituting these values in Equation (ft), we have for 
the horizontal velocity, 



MN = y/^ (a2 - 7?\ 



which is the same value as that obtained for v in Equa- 
tion (a). Hence, we infer that the velocity of the third 
material point in the direction of A'C is always equal to 
that of the second point, consequently the times required 
to pass from ^' to (7' must be equal; that is, the time 
of vibration of the second point, and consequently of the 

pendulum, must be ati/ ~ • Denoting this time by ^, we 
have, 



y 9 



(95.) 



Note on Article 131, pp. 182—186. 



This article may be omitted without impairing the unity 
of the course. The results may be assumed if needed. 
They can only be deduced by the Calculus by demon- 
strations too tedious for an Elementary Course. 
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